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* •{ *"'». • — Septembeb 1, 1971. 

Hon. Elljot Richabdson, „ 

& ecrc t a ry, Z/.J9. Department of Health, 12 cl u cation, ana W elf are, 

W as Hint/ 1 on, D.Ct. ’ ^ . 

Deab xvXjat. iSECRETABY : I will He conducting hearings in mid September through 
tne ; Senate Select ComnUttee on Nutrition, and Hhman Needs on the Commodity 
Distribution Program of the department of AgTicuituire. - t , alAti 

In conjunction with t,hose hearings and in light of the House-passed version 
0 f xi R 1 X would be interested to know what the jposition of the Administration 

it* with regard io the future of the. Commodity Program and the ultlinpte impie- 

mentation', of the Family Assistance Pian. r 

X would appreciate an early response to tills request* 

Sincerely, Ciiakles ll. Percy, 

,,J : H.iS?. Senator. 
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? The Secretary of Health, Education, akd Wei -it are, 

-f * • ■ * 'Washington,, 1 November 5J 197ii 

Hon. Charles H. Percy, ? 

C/.jSf. Senate, . . * 

'Washington, 1?,C. 

Dear Senator Percy : Thank yon for your letter of September X in which yox * 
request information on the Administration's position concerning the future- of 
tlie Commodities Distribution Program (CDP) as it relates to H.R* 1, the House- 
passed Welfare Reform bill pending before the Senate Conn* * mrte^ 

you know, Section 502 < a 1 of H.R. X e: iud persons v 

under hot’ 'he f- programs from participating in Uie hood Stamp 

Program There as no provosiuu in the current bill, however, which precludes par- 

ticination in the commodities program. , _ ~ 

Under tlie coimnodltiea program the Department of Agriculture donates foo<i 
acquired through price-support and surplus removal purchases to States ( amd 
territories ) for free distribution to schools and otlier institutions serving 
needy and directly to needy families where direct distribution programs are ri, 
effect. The food stamp and commodities programs have been considered, in off esc*?:, 

• IS two u 1 ter native methods of providing subsidized food to low-income poop* 
rt lifts not been possible for a family or an individual to get both food stamps ult 

° The° r tment's original proposal in the House this year to , ‘cash-out” foe l 

stamps also applied to commodities, since our objective was to substitute 
> r\ vme nts to assistance beneficiaries in lien of all current in-kind food prograra 
benefits The [House adopted the food stamp “cash-out’ ' in H-R- X but dui nec 
prohibit eligibility for commodities, primarily as a result of differences in Com- 
mittee jurisdiction over tbe two programs. ^ 

On the one hand, leaving the situation as it now exists in FT.H.. X could haw 
several possible adverse effect?. A. question of equity arises if, in addition ho 
receiving cash available to all recipients as a result of the cash-out of foci 
stampsTeome assiitance beneficiaries also remain eligible to receive commodities 
simply becimse they live in communities which now administer that proffrm- 
rat t her t han a food stamp program. Further, the quantity of commodities 
which a recipient is entitled under the Commodities Distribution Program 
mains level up to the income cut-off beyond which the family is no longrrr 
eligible, in contrast to the progressive reduction of cash benefits as family 
income increases. The -notch*’ which this creates may not only cause n lesson 
log of incentives to work but also generate a new demand for commodity pro- 
grams in local communities which formerly ad mini stered food stamp programs. 

<v> y. 
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hungry of our nation. A. second n m ht further delay the reform of our 

“The Uepartoent^ KatpI^W^H » "l'shoul^not p?ovide * incentives for 
»«ation of a nother na t* ' w *^® ^r^olus^ommo- 



ims lfion* s\?ggeste^ to“ayoVd sueV\V‘situft 1 1 on wouUrbc to defljw surplus commo- 
dities as income an d to reduce the H-Xt. 1 linyment accordingly, 

<11ties 11 ^ 1 ???A ne , - ho to a recipient’s I>«i 



^f“ s a^t^a^^e^w^ld” be^tacVd "td™ ^Sptooi^VartlSpLttoJ 1 ^ 
^r/o°m£?o a d\^ 

^«ueH C »nH y R ri reform at the earliest tiu.e 
< pp ,l 2 ? 6 ^ 78 ) *“ whlch^p ixJvlde s * ’further* e^plan'at i oil %> f ^.e' Department's posl- 

toucb witli me. 

Witb kindest regards, 

Sincerely, (S) Elliot, Secretary' 



♦ See Appendix X,' P- 2260 . 
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FOOD DISTRIBUTION PROGRAM 



WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 15, 1971 

U.S. Sbxate 
Select Commiti^e ox 
Nutation and Human Needs 

~\V czsTirinfftoTL', Z?.(7. 

Th© Select; Committee met at 9:40 a.m., pursuant to call, in room 
1114 ; of the New Senate Office Building, Senator Charles H. Percy, 
presiding- 1 

Present : Senators Percj% Bellmon, and Codk. # ’ ° 1 

Staff members present: Kenneth Schlosaberg, staff director ; Ger- 
ald S. fl- Cassidy, general counsel ; Judah Sommer, minority counsel ; 
and Elizabeth P. ffottell, professional staff. i 

-f? ■ - ' . [ < - . > . ^ - • r : 

OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR PEECY, PEESIDING 



Senator Perct. -T h is is a pnblicliea^ipg conducted fay, the Senate Se- 
lect Committee on Nutrition and illtiman Needs. The committee s pur- 
pose in holding tills hearing, is to take it^ first look into the Food Distri- 
bution Prograni of the U-S^0epartment of Agriculture. * * 

This program is one of the three basic programs administered by the 
Department to help feed millions qf Americans. Since its inception, 
this committee has often conducted hearings to analyze and observe the 
two other programs, namely, the chilli feeding programs and tlxe Food 
Stamp Program, Yet it has never, in jany way , attempted to assess the 
performance of the Food Distribution Urogram. , - 

The Food Distribution Program often referred to as the com- 

modity distribution,” ^surplus distribution,” or “direct distribution 

E rogrmn 3 Vha& the dual purpose of alleviating farm surpluses, and 
elping the poor. It presently feeds about 3.6 million A. mencans living 
in about 1,000 counties and cities. It is an outgrowth of farm-oriented 
legislation which was developed in the mid-19op’s. That legislation was 
designed primarily to remove farm surpluses and help support farm 
prices; and, only secondarily, to feed America’s hungry. The program, 
reached its peak levels after W orld War IX. Since the early 1960 s, it 
has been overshadowed by the Food Stamp Urogram, which now 
reaches about 10-5 million people* , . . . • . : ■ - : - 

'This committee; through its staff and a consultant- — from whom we 

will hear testimony this morning -has developed, over decades, a story 

of Federal bureaucratic confusion; uncertainty on the, part the 

States as to their own responsibilities;,, attempts by the counties , to 
place barriers before the poor; and, a general attitude* toward pom- 
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modity recipients as second-class citizens. This whole program seems 
to be fraught with problems and difficulties. ^ . 

We consider it our duty to turn a national spotlight on this prog ^ am 
that we might ultimately seek corrective legislation or, at least, ad- 
ministrative responsiveness. ^ f ' v , it > ; 

Schedule the Hearings 

Today we will hear the stories of recipients who must contend with 
■varied eligibility requirements, and the failures of Federal, State, and 
local governments to consistently supply adequate food. Tomorrow we 
will call upon members’ of the private food sector to describe, irom 
their points of view, What is wrong with the program as it now exists; 
and, how it might be substantially improved. _ 

i Next Wednesday we will hear both State and. local program- admin- 
istrators explain their conceptions of responsibility for. the smooth. and 
efficient operation of the program. And next Thursday, the bepart. 
m ent of Agriculture will 'have an opportunity to 'comment on tne dis- 
tribution. program it administers ; also, on what it might do to make it 

a better one. <' » .1 •* ■ ; *• : J ’ : 

It see ms perfectly clear to this* committee, 111 spite of some sta 
intentions to replace direct food distribution with cash equivalents 
through the Family AsSistahce -Plan, there is a very good^chanoe that 
the e a sting program will continue. Given the political^ realities of this 
situation— : -ahd fcliefe is j\:st as much politics involved- in this pr<jgram i 
as many other considerations, including humanitarian, unfortunate- 
J-y — -it is ; imperative that this committee attempt toanalyZe andobserve, 
the Food Distribution Program, and to Continue to wat<^ ite de^op- 
meht with a car efiil eye. We ihust sincerely, attempt to do what has beep 
neglected ‘ for 35 y <p ars— m ftke Government more responsive to the 
needs of surplus fo6d 'recipients. VV. r' 

As President Nixon statedlast Wednesday : “The phited^tates . . - 
is firmly cdrhiiiitted to help the phdf and feed the hnhgry . if'et a ^ . 

which spends ovep $4 billion annually tblirnifc foodjiroduct o ,,r i 

ahd should, -A nCr huiifrrV person to see 

that 3.6 
provide 

some deep feelings about these ^ro^ams ; Aftd I. am phased to 

have the opportunity to chair these hearihgs. - rtl(is1ir L 

O ur fampy wricj nnft of fch A earlv recipients ill. the ih1d.78O-s.OX the-su. r 



we have had thousands of pottnds of lard avaitabie to oisri iour^ 
families— because lard is m excess froth bhF IhZhb^-Jut, wehavehad 
very little orange juice on most occasion^, it is phly a’^il^le 'vV ben 
- a. ! ^rplds W the crop. It is hot always available ? when bur 

tn'Tndift' 'and Pakistan; 



there is 
children 1 heed bran 



and Pa kist an; 
there.* Whaler 



I h"Ve>S ah i^tehSi^e to dn^a; a 

and havo visited hospitals and Settlement refugee Cainps . 

there we had the experience to swvne of the greatest, tragic ® ~ 

tions of human beings the world has ever witnessed. Eight million 
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people have uprooted their homes and left migrating from. East Pak- 

istan to India. The Indian Government— a developing nation, impov- 
erished so far as its own needs are concerned, with half their popula- 
tion underfed^ ill -housed, and ill -clothed has performed. I think, an 

administrative miracle by establishing camps, by housing, by clothing, 

and by feeding 8 million people who have come from a country with 

which it was at war just a few years ago. 

/ America Leads xisr Feeding Others 



The world has responded with benevolent gifts ; about $ 14:0 million 
in contributions from all the nations of the world. And, I am happy to 

say that America has given about half of this as much as all the rest 

of the word combined $70 million. _ _ 

Nonetheless, the Indian Government has the crushing burden of 
providing a balanced diet to 8 million people at a cost of up to $1 

billion ft year/ — ! • . „ ' "M.. 

If that Nation, in those impoverished conditions, can feed citizens 
of another country that have 311st migrated to its own land; then this 

Nation — the richest Nation on earth has an absolute respo nsi bility to 

see that we do not undernourish and ill- feed our own hungry citizens. 
It is in that spirit that we open these hearings. : r • j 

:i l think it is appropriate that we have a private citizen appear first. 
We call before this committee Mr. Marlow Rigging . , . * ' U V. 1 1 T 

Mr. -Riggins, > we welcome you.; to thi s hearing. \ W e appreciate very 
much your > coming. If you iwould 6are to just be seated^ * you will not 
have to be swomm.I assume everything that you are about to tell is 
the truth,* and the whole truth from your own personal experience, not 
hearsay! » *rni rr«-- r ; ? ** .-InrtF * «*• * ; r : * r 

If you could just state your name and > go right - ahead with your 
testiihony.* ! hm « :( ■ r ; ” '?■ ’■ • • ”■ 1 • ' * 



A 1 . : t 



STATEMENT Ol£ ME. MAEXOW BIGGINS, PHOENIX, ARIZ. 



Mr. Riggins. Thank you, ,3 e ^pr. ^ : , ' f . * > . 

Ladies and gentlemen, my name is Marlow Riggins. 

I arii here mainly to .protest the commodity foods thau our ^govern- 
ment allows to be put on the table of old and young alike, and then 
expect these people to function like normal citizens. These commodity 
foods are something that you would not and do not cat yourselves. 

I am a bricklayer by trade, and if I were not disabled, I would be 
making more than $60 per day following my trade. I have been a brick- 
layer for almost 25 years, and made a good living through the years. 
I paid my taxes like a trooper, and never really complained about what 
was coming out of my check each week/But I think now that my big- 
gest mistake was in being one of the silent majority and not really hav- 
xng enough interest to see exactly where my tax dollars were going and 
just how they were being spent. Had I known then what ^he poor 

people had to eat each month— month" after month I would probably 

have taken it up with the unions, and anyone else I could reach, who 
had been asleep to what has been going on.' - ’ , , , . , 

If someone had told me a couple or years ago that X would be in the 
position I am in now, ! Would have called them crazy.' You people have 
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the idea that a lot of us who are on welfare goof off and don’t want to 
work. Well, let me tell you that I didn’t give up that kind of money 
just so you can feed my family and me this stuff you call food. I nave 
lost my* home, my car, my truck, and I am living in a city-housing proj- 
ect. The people I am here to represent riro almost all in the same cate- 
gory with me : They arc disabled, one way or another, and they are used 
to workinpr and making a decent livings Many of these people were 
truckdrivers, factory workers, farmers; men that helped America to 
grow by paying their share of taxes, and were as active as good citi- 
zens ns the members of this body. 



Is Not CorranKKB rtjKSTorrsroi.E . ' 

l - ■! • ' ' < ■ 

The Members of the Congress are responsible for the welfare and 
food programs which affect thousands of our citizens who, for what- 
ever reason, are not in n position to be self-sufficient. I know thafryou 
have had ’many communications and complaints^: particularly about 
surplus commodities, from all parts of the country both from indi- 
viduals and from groups. For some* reason, you don t seem to hear 
what anyone assaying. V ou remind me of myself ’ when I didn t know 
about commodity foods. *• ‘ ■ J a ' l '" •. ■' ■* ' ,' J j ~ 

I don’t, know if yon really are aware; or not- of what yon are doing 
to these people by feeding thekn; the same thing oven and over and 
over. The people just simply cannot eat the same thing constantly 
that you people put • out month ; after month. . Adding a couple more 
commodities does pot take away the same canned meat that wo have 
to eat over and over; the ■' same rice- over. land over; the. same beans 
over and over. Don’t you ever stop to think what you are doing to 
the children and the’ohl p^oplef or. i ■: ,, '■ ‘"’'i,.. ^ „ 

Would you be willing to feed your family commodities' for a 
month? I sometimes think this is the only way you will ever under- 
stand andlistento what we aWtelling you^ 



Get Food SrAirfr* A xJL > / r r: r * 

; • • • - i -* j. i • a :n‘in ->■ ■■ i. ■ v* ?«••»•' r . ■ . 

We want food stamps^ Although yonr record ^ responding to 
people who como before yoii is ^ofc very erioounigingi, arn ^ afril 1 liere 

today to beg you to do ovotything ih 1 your powor to g©t food stamps 

^^^w^hot °tl\e * President ha4 delayed welfare reform A*or a year, 
there should be a mneb bettor chance to- get food stamps -tot us. ^ 
Food Rfnmna havo proved out. r.enrly overvplace ■ th© TTnit^d 
States. The citizens of Phoenix are human beings, just like those m 
New York, Indiana, or Pennsylvania. They have the same right to be 
fed decent food and to live with some hope of the future as any other 

Ci W> wont to he able to go to the market and huv our food like you 
do. Food stamps will make this possible, and will fnv«_us a choice 
go wo can (rive on r children a decent and adenuate di et^n ood stamps 
will also heln the many diabetics and the old people who cannot eat 

We would rather buy fresh vegetables and fruits that are grown 
in Arizona by Arizona labor than to have, dried foods shipped across 
the country. *Added buying power would help our whole community. 

V* 
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Wo liave members in our PUSH — and I might stop hero to explain 

is nn organization that we gathered together and it is called 
“People Unitecl for Self Help.” These people that are united for self 
heln in one way or the other have disabilities. . . 

We have members in our PUSH group who are even denied com- 
moditv foods. If these people lived in Tucson, they would be able to 
get food stamps and would eat much better than those of us who gut 

C ° V* m^cht^ndd , Arizona is under a two-way deal on this now. They 
have different regulations in four counties and the other 10 counties 
have different regulations, and we think they should all he goveme 
under one law in the State. 



Must Know of Dcm»:d Commodities 



On the quality of surplus commodities, I believe you are nwnie of 
the commodities which go to the city dump. I dont think it ^P* 

pen so often without your knowing about it. You must also know 
that commodities have been issued with worms in the flour and rice: 
also ground gloss has been found in the peanut butter ; and I have proof 
of worms, feathers,' and sharp bones being found in the so-called bone- 
less chicken.” Ask any user of commodities and they will tell you about 

these conditions. . . . , . , , . 

The commodity list sounds like there is a wide variety of foods 
available. What they don’t tell you is that we dont get nearly all of 
these items at the same time, and that when we get a canned vegetable, 
for example, we get the same one month After month. 

We get green ocans for 6 months, maybe S months xn a row. * 

Effects of Monotonous Diet 



The other day I talked with a teacher who toldme tha t th e children 
who live on the surplus commodity diet have the,' lowest grades , in her 
classroom. I have three teenage children at home yet. These boys of 
mine have gone from and 0*8 to failing grades, and the two older 
ones are talking about dropping put of school altogether. We all know 
that today the kids need all the schooling they can get or they will 
become “tax burdens” themselves one day., , _ 

I also might add that since I wrote this, the boys have dropped out. 
I might add that the welfare budget in Arizona is so low that once 
a family gets on welfare it is almost impossible to get off. I am sure 
that the poor whom I am representing hero today have m some way 
or another given something to the State, and have not expected any- 
thing in return. They havc becomo disabled through injury or illness, 
and in man-’ cases have been denied industrial compensation or other 

disability benefits. . , .. . . 

Can you understand what it is like when a man cannot do the job 
he has done all his life and has to cither change his career at 40 or 50 
vears of age, or cannot work at anything the rest of his life and has 
to watch ms family go hungry ; get down to little or nothing to put on 
their backs, and has to hang his head in shame because he has to ask 
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the help of someone to feed his children? X really don’t know, but I 
believe this has a lot to do today with the bitter attitude of people that 
were once proud people, just like you ladies and gentlemen of the 
board. Once these people were called “mister,” and now they are called 
everything from “tax biirdens” to “lazy loafers.” 

In my time I have donated hundreds of hours of labor to community 
projects. My greatest hope is that I can be trained for a new career so 
I can again bo a produ 2 tive citizen and again can make contributions 
to my community. Tf I can reach this goal, I can promise you that 
never again will I fail to find out what is happening to the poor people 
in my community. 

I sincerely^ hope that you, the Members of the Senate, will begin to 
see ns as individual citizens and not as merely numbers in the reports 
you road. We want to work with you. We hope you will work with us. 

I might add, before I get through here, 1 have two petitions here 
that were signed from these people — well, you have one up there with 
you, also — about the surplus commodities with the worms and the 
ground glass and so forth. 1 

Also with me I have a copy of a letter from the mayor’s office in 
IMioenix, who stopped gt rtiy home and asked to meet rriy children and 
talk with them for awhile ; and nt the same time some of these sur- 
plus commodities were' opened .at that time, and he, himself, saw the 
leathers and the bonefe’ ib this chicken. I have his personal .testimony. 
Thank you, ladies, and gentlemen. ' 

Senator Percy, I Wonder if \ve might have those letters 'Mr: Hig- 
gins, please 1 . '■-> v • ' ‘ • - 

■ ’ Mr.-Rtoorks. Yc§, sir. " • • . • • ■ ■ 1 

Senator PKitcvj 1 Fir&tj^W&uld you mind telling us about your dis- 
abil ity^'afid 1 hoW it 5 Chuie about ? ' J : ' rl " 

You Jiave bee n_a bricklayer for ho.w many years? 

Mr. Ricorxs. For almost' 25 ye'ars;T have been union for better than 
22 years. X r fell three, stories, abo.ut 4 years ago and, of. course, X bgd a 
little: arthritis before • then and it came ip. little by little. X guess I 
didn’t ; realize that it [would actually happenl but this is what" brought 
me to Arizona, My former home was. in Indiana* Since this hurt me 
so bn d^ through tlie winter back there to work? I moved to Arizona— 
Phoenix— and I was ablp tp work there for a couple of years until ! 
got down to maybe where I was working 1,. maybe 2 days a week. 
Senator Pekcy> But you are simply' unable to carry on i 
IVfr. XtiGt; ri^s. X cannot work at all. 



Senator Percy. “What. training has been available to you? Hero you 
are ip the middle of your life; you have many years of family respon- 
sibility ahead of you. 'What training programs have been available to 
yon. to help yon adapt to this disability now and to develop a new 
skill ? " 

Mr. Rtogixs. I was offered training at one time through rehabilita- 
tion in the welfare program, and which I signed up for better than a 
year ago. And .2 weeks, ago I just now completed my 2- week testing 
period." And through that testing period, T came out to either working 
in communications or to learn to be a broadcaster. 



What' Tiiaining XTas Been- AvATr.AmvE 
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lint today, so far, I liavo still novel* heard nothing* from these people. 
But this has been a year now. 

Senator Pkkcv. X commend you for wanting to make this effort and 
trying to develop a new field. 

JVXr. Riggins. Senator, X am more worried about my children. X am 
worried if I don’t do something to get the boys to finish school, one day 
they will also be tax burdens. 

Senator Percy. What is your general observation on the. comments, 
so frequently made, that the people who are getting public assistance 
are there simply because tlioy are too lazy to work? 

You certain are atypical of what the public image is of a welfare 
recipient. 

Mr. Riggins. Yes, sir; I understand wliat you arc getting at. 

Senator Pkrcy. What lias been your own experience? IXo you think 
people want to be on welfare, for the most part? 

Mr. Higgins. No, sir; they do not . 

I live in a city housing project — in which, I might add, we arc the 
only Anglo people in the whole project — but most of those people there 
are good people. And most of the people that I have talked to there, 
they would do anything to go back to work, to do something for them- 
selves. They want to get back on their feet. 

This is why I added on there, that because Arizona laws are so low, 
tlio welfare part is, because when you get down to this standard, you 
almost cannot get out. It is almost virtually impossible to get back out. 

Senator Percy. What was your own impression of the President’s 
announced welfare reform program which would provide a minimum 
income base for a family in the form of cash? And then, what was 
your reaction when the program was delayed ? 

Mr. Riggins. Well, I had an extra page on that and I was asked to 

leave it out. , , 

Senator Percy. I am asking you to make a statement on it right now. 
I think your own particular attitude toward it is important. 

Mr. Riggins. I clo not think much about it. 

Senator Percy. It seems, to me, you would, have an observation that 
would be important to us. . * . 

Mr. Riggins. Well, I never did think much of his program. I do not 
think ho thinks too much of the recipients. I think he has the same 
idea about the recipients that a lot of people do : And, that is, they have 
kind of. closed their eyes on the deal, like I used to whep I was making 
pretty good money. .... 1 . 

You Mubt ICxekuienoe To Know 
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I just wish ho could see it. I wish lie could live it. And, in fact, I do 
not think it would hurt any man to live it for a while, to actually ex- 
perience and know what it is, and watch youi* own children be kind of 

looked down on. , , „ . . - 

Senator Percy. I fully supported the President’s economic reform 
plan and revitalization program. I think it was a brilliantly conceived 

package — although there are some parts of it T do not like. 

I think the greatest tragedy is the delay on the welfare reform pro- 
gram. The President wants it badly. This is a basic reform which we 
absolutely need, if we are ever to get people off of the welfare rolls. 

i Gr ; 
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Mr. Rmmxs. That part I agree with. . . W1( i 

Senator Pkucy. Tills is a program oi i raining, education, cmlcl-care 
centers, and so forth— and it is vital to the country. I was very sorry to 

see it delayed. , , „ 

By the way, do you have workmen’s compensation. 

]\ir. Riooxxs. No, sir. 

Senator Percy. You do not? 

Mr. Rioouss. No- sir. 

Senator Percy. What is your present source ofincome f 

\i|i Rtooivs I receive disability which the State puts out. Ana i 

do^no't know whether they call it a pretty 

was o-ettino- paid $45 a month ; and they cut » pen cent oil that, it is iio 
down to $42 a month. My wife receives $166. And this is wha , ' - * 

This is wlmt we live off of. „„„ 9 

q„ 1 vl t n ,. Pvucy. I hiw many children have von.- „ , 

Mr. Iliooixs. T have three left at home. The oldest boy finally left 

an Senator°PKROY. Yon have three children, and what are their ages? 

TVfv TlTfloixs. Tliev ure all teenagers* _ , , . , j 

Senator Percy. T>id you have any difficulty becoming certified 

receive commodities ? 

Different Counties — Different Runes 
Mr Riggins Not as much as some of them. Senator. But there’s 

Peopl^TJnited^foi^^elf ^HeTp,'^>eopj^ t^mtPhavc 

tod:Tv™nd*;^P^?rpIu3 3 c<Mn^^^hfes-^^hieh, C \f ^hey^Wcd^n^a 

county, say Pima^ County in Tucson, they could go up and get food 
of orviTic hardlv anv regulations, or none, and which X think 

- onckw ov/r thf^vhole S’tato sl.oufd take care o f it. But 

( ' 1 \vv re ask'i n K* for food stomps for tl.e other 10 counties, and we 
are askhfg f^ Maricopa Count?, because it is the county—— 

Senator Percy. If you lived in Tucson, would you be able to get 

food stamps ? 

Mr Pkrcy *B ut you are living in Bhoenix, an <i they have the choice 
of either food stamps or commodities. If they choose the commodity 
program, you cannot receive food stamps? 

Mr Riooxnp. That is right, sir. . . .. , . 

Senator Percy. So you, as a very low-income family now— bv 

physical disability and not inclination— by accidontof whe^ you hap- 
pen to live, are discriminated against on that program, then? 

Mr, Riggins, X believe I aim . . 

Senator Percy. How long have you been receiving commodities? 

Mr. Riggins. Right at a year now. Senator. , , 

^nator Perct 'Can you give us some feeling as to the adequacy 
of the commodities that you receive for your family ot&ve * 

Mr. Rigoixs. You are allowed one sack of beans for each person. 
You are allowed one sack of rice for each person. You are allowed 
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one can of green beans for eacli person for the month. You a *• allowed 
the same chopped meat which they do give out every more for each 
person, and so forth. You get a couple boxes of powdered milk, and 
maybe two sacks of flour. . 

Senator Pehcy. Could you give us an idea of a typical meal that 
your wife might be able to prepare? 

Mr. Kiooxns. I will be honest with you, she does not prepare them 
any more because nobody will eat them. 

Senator Percy. Pardon me ? 

Mr. Riggins. 1 will be honest with you. She does not prepare a 
meal out of them any more because nobody in our house will oat them 
any more. They have just eaten so much so often, Senator, that they 
cannot eat them any longer. 

If you want to prepare a meal out of it — all you can do is heat them 
up a little bit, maybe put them on a plate, or maybe wait until you get 
your check in and pick up a few odds and ends of green things to kind 
of slice up and put in there with them, maybe to get kind of a different 
taste, like putting onions into the green beans. Put other than that, 
there really is not much change to it. 

They also give us envelopes with the food that tell what to put with 
it for each ai’ticle and cook with it. But, Senator, you are still eating 
the same thing over and over. 

Senator Percy. Do yon get. the impression that this program fs ac- 
tually designed to help feed impoverished and hungry Americans or 
is it essentially to get rid of surplus commodities that are produced 
by our agricultural community? 



Onk-Man Rule Prevails 

Mr. Rtooins. It looks like they are trying to get rid of the surplus 
commodities they have stocked up somewhere, j ' . . 

We also have a 'commissioner on our bo a Yd in Phoenix that simply 
cannot see the food stsxmps. He wants the commodities. And, honestly, 
he actually told me at the last meeting that he wants commodities m 
here, and he says, “Why start Maricopa County with the rest of them 
on food stamps when eventually we will only all have to go^back on 
commodities again, maybe, and we will save that much money. 

But ns the system is set up now, he is costing the State more money , 
the way he is operating, than he would if he went one way or the 

Senator Percy. Thank you very much indeed; We appreciate your 

being here. „ _ , « 

Senator Beamon. Could Task a question* 

Senator Percy. Of course. I am sorry. My distinguished colleagues 

ha SenatOTBm?LMON. Mr. Riggins, I appreciate your testimony * a great 
deal. Frankly, I 'share some of your feelings about the commodities 

Pr ButTt me ask you a question : In our State the W^ll'in 

Honiiroerain m my opinion, has been used as a political football in 
that sometimes our county commissioners seem to want to hand tho»e 

"jirson *«!<* mlteenec .» 

connection with commodity distribution in Phoenix? 
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The Commissioner Says ‘‘No?? . ' 

Mr. Riggins. "Well, I do not think it would . be , political, because if 
it was-— well, I do in a way believe that. JVly honest opinion is that he 
actually does wliat Governor 'Williams tells him to do. What this comes 
from, I do not know. This is what I have heard. I -would not say it 
otherwise. B{it it has been passed down. I have talked to Mr. Graham, 
who is the commissioner, myself, personally, without anybody else 
around, and he has actually told me this many times: That he does not 
want the Food Stamp Program. 

Senator Bellmon. He does not want the Food Stamp Program ? 

Mr. Riggins. No, sir. 

Senator 1 ixmon. Why does he prefer the commodity program ? 

Mr. Riggins. I do not know. I have been given maybe three different 
answers at times. But I have never got a real answer out of him yet. 
One day we hope to do this. 

Senator- Bellmon. Xii our own State I have a feeling that in many 
cases the local politicians feel that they get a considerable advantage 
out of commodities because a lot of the poor people and elderly people 
feel that these commodities are actually a gift from the local politician 
who passes them out. Do you think this is the situation in Arizona? 

Mr. Riggins. Senator, I cannot really answer that because I do not 
know. 

I can answer this : That the chopped meat in the commodity program 
has been analyzed, and some of your dog food has a higher protein 
content in it. 

Senator Bellmon. When did you last get commodities ? 

Mr. Riggins. About the 7th of this month. 

Senator Bellmon. Do you remember what you got ? 

Mr. Riggins. Yes, sir. <• . 

Senator Bellmo^n. Can you tell the committee what it was ? 

Mr. Riggins. Yes, sir. >1 got flour. I gdt powdered milk. X got green 
beans again. I got the chopped meat again. I got the regular beans and 
rice. They put out th e co m sirup for your sugar. ' ' 

Senator Bellmon. What ? 

Mr. Riggins. Corn sirup. , 

Senator Bellmon. Go ahead. 

Mr. Riggins. I believe they put cut ^prunes this time. 

Senator Beluion. You have said your wife does not attempt to use 
these commodities to cook meals : is this right? : 

Mr. Riggins. She will not use them anymore. 

Senator Bellmon. What do you do with them ? 

Mr. Riggins. I will be honest. I give, them to people, some that can- 
not apply to get them themselves, that are hungry. 

Give to Hungry, “Unqualified” Need y 

Now, if I said I left them there at home, or did not go by and get 
them, then I would be saying something false. This is the reason X pick 
up everything every time. This is for people that cannot get it — -that 
should qualify and cannot — and actually are going hungry, I give 
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them to these people because these people are not used, to eating it 1> • a 
long time, so they can. eat it. - 

Senator Bellmon. You mentioned in your statement that we need, 
to know how much, of these commodities go to the city dump. 

Mr. Exggins. I actually watched this. I have actually been down to 
the city, dump many times and watched these things bulldozed un er. 
Because people will go take them and yet instead of using them tney 
will take them and throw them out. They are always trying to get rid 

of them. . _ 

Senator Bellmon. Have you ever thrown commodities away i 

Mr. Riggins. No, sir ; I have given them away. 

Senator Bellmon. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Percy. Thank you. Senator Bellmon. 

Senator Cook? ... . T 

Senator Cook. Mr. Biggins, I am sorry I was not here, although X 
have road your statement during the course of your discussion. 

What you are really saying is that when this committee recom- 
mended, 2 years ago, that a uniform program be adopted throughout 
the country, that is where we really made our mistake— not only to 
make it uniform but mandatory ? 

Mr. Biggins. Yes, sir. _ , . , _ ' 

Senator Cook. So a county does not really have a, choice ; that rather 
than continue to have approximately 11.5 million people on food 
stamps, abput 3 or 4 million people on commodities, this program 

ought to be uniform throughout the country ? . 

Mr. Riggins. Well, Senator Cook, one of the items on the list — they 
make it sound like there is ah awful lot of items on this list, but what 
they do not tell you is that they, only give you some of these items each 

.time. , . . . * 

Products Not Available 

Senator Cook. We have been over this before, and X could not agree 
more ; that although there is a long list of items, some are shipped to 
some parts of the country and some are never shipped to those parts 
of the country ; and , consequently, regardless of how long the list is, 
those products are not available at all surplus 'food centers. 

Mr. Biggins. Our State is a hot State, Senator, and they say you 
cannot put the butter and the cheese in there. And yet they sent it back 
twice — -in 18 months, they sent back almost $0.5 million worth. 

They are getting on the ball with the next $360,000 — some. They 
said something about getting refrigerated trucks. Because what I was 
getting at, wo could have gotten these things, and they kept sending 
this money back to the Federal Government instead of using it to 
help feed these people a little bit better than they have been feeding 
them. They did it twice in a row. 

Senator Cook. AJso, I think you suggested— and I believe rightly 
so — the infusion of food stamps into the community also helps the 
economic attitude of that community .by giving, purchasing power 
within the concept of the individual who utilizes them. I think it is 
extremely important. 

Mr. Biggins. Yes, sir ; we have the chain markets behind us because 
it is a good power. 

58-854 71 I>t. 8A 2 
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But -what we are really and*ve.g<5 

TSblJ ^^Wd^t^^rilTyou y oSu«»t set out of commodities. 



PUSH To Grow Own Vegetables 

And X nriuht add Seua^r Percy, 

PUSH, People United for Self ™JI>* f but some of the people 

bit better hi some Pleased us 9 acres of land for $1 a year, 

have not. The city, of Phoenix leasea us ^ d & digk and are working 

out°a dealw"th 7 us “n a Skotor. Now we will be able to grow 9 acres of 

this for our orga nizati or V- , other people any good, the 

thousands SZStfS^SZ «5 hfthe otker counties 

in B<S^hat B aWt W t^l^”people? What about what these other 

people must liave to ^p hard to do it on the asphalt or the 

cemcnt'of S L™! - n » flue thing for you. 

c plin t ft p Cook, do you have anything fur tner s 

l^ok pSk^T&mk' ^ k oX °ve’r^much ikd«d for being with us, Mr. 

^SS^ 8, , . , . t *u iTioprt in the record* the certification from 

Without objection, I will wmtnerec< p WTlix that, while visit- 

the administrative ^istantto 1^e.mayo bones and feathers in 

iug the Riggins fa^t^^be^bs«iwed^pers^na^^y a ^oup of 

surplus commodity cmcK , tb ev have received flour, rice, and 

ers and sharp pieces °*kone coultf hav*~ had°probabiy a thousand names 
or^irrSon ^ huTtW^w^j^W^ive yoS a general idea, to 
bring it down to yon* 

SenatorBERCY- Thank you aery much. 

It ^iktt 1 we 1 wSkome a longtime consultant to this 

committee. . . standpoint, you shattered me at 

I must say that, . tb p^hewspaper that the breakfast cereal X had 

one point when X read vears dry as dust as it was — 

been chewing my way throu^l y ag gQ ba< ?_ tasting that it must 

near the bottom ox your nst * X Kll \ i_ T covered the cereal com- 

would get nutrition out of that. Vi->tt^red temporarily by your 

My faith in American industry waa »l\«.tterea rempouuuj y 

fin wk 1 S-'e happy to have you with us this morning. Just proceed as you 
see fit. 



•See Appendix 1 T !>• 2165. 
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STATEMENT OE MR. ROBERT B. C HOA TE, ROBERT B. CHOATE & 

ASSOCIATES, WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Mr. Choate. Thank you. Senator Percy, Senator Cook. 

I have submitted my testimony as a consultant to this committee 
prior to this time, so I will just give the highlights here this morning 
in the interests of saving time. _ _ 

I believe the direct distribution of food as now practiced by the 
Federal Government is an example of many things : of legislation with- 
out legislative history ; of myopic congressional oversight ; of depart- 
mental sensitivity to farm economics outweighing concern for suffer- 
ing Americans ; of nutritional malpractice. 

I think the program is a national disgrace. 

Thirty -six States have some direct distribution of foods within their 
borders. Approximately 1,200 jurisdictions — meaning mainly coun- 
ties — deliver food to approximately equal numbers of public assist- 
ance and nonpublic assistance recipients. But even that little state- 
ment masks the variances that are to be found in this country, for some 
counties will only give food to those on public welfare, and some will 
only give food to those who are not. On the average it costs the Gov- 
ernment only $7 per month to feed each recipient. 

Acting as a consultant to this committee, I have tried to put to- 
gether, through my staff and others, an evaluation of the program- We 
have interviewed earnest government workers trying to operate a ra- 
tional program under a directionless master, and we have interviewed 
others who seem to delight in raising local barriers to the participation 
of the pqor. ’ - . 

The distribution of food has served, as you have noted, as an over- 
flow device for an overactive agricultural machine! St otion 416 of 
the Agricultural Act of 1949 enables the Department ol Agriculture 
to support weakened commodity prices, and Section 32 of the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1935 enables the Department of Agriculture to pur- 
chase farm surpluses when -they occur. ; . 

According to Direct 'Distribution Director Juan Castillo, these two 
farm activities stock the bin wherefrom spill our bags arid cabs 
of food for the poor. ‘ ■ 

Food Not Selected for Ndtrient V at.tte 

The selection of foods for the Direct Distribution Program is in- 
fluenced not only by actual overproduction but also by politics, by 
transportation, by public posturing for economic assistance and by 
costs — by factors other than the total nutrient needs of the poor. 

The nutritional deliquency of the direct food effort is galling when 
one stops to realize that US DA in the mid-1960’s analyzed the nu- 
trient consumption of the public by economic groupings and proved to 
itself that the poor indeed did have shortages of nutrients in a greater 
number of categories than did their better off counterparts. 

I would direct you attention momentarily to Exhibit A*, a part of 
which, in the testimony faces right opposite B and C. You will see a 
Table 20 there. This is part of that report hy the Department of Agri- 



"See Appendix 1, p. 2170. 
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culture in tire mi cl -10 60’s, aiiclyou can see that when a family falls 

under I lie $8,000 income and that was 1965 income when a farnxly 

falls under $3,000 income there is almost double the. chance that they 
will he short of four to seven nutrients in their diet than if they were a 
family having more than a $3,000 income. . ■ ■ 

When you get down below that poverty level, m 1965, the malnu- 
trition is of a muliiple-nutrient type. , . 

r I'ho Department of .Agriculture further reveals its schizoid per- 
sonality as it acknowledges the plight of the zero-income farnilies^ in 
1,800 food stamp counties. This committee had a little bit to do whin 
getting the USDA to admit that there were zero-income families. 13ut 
in the 1,200 direct distribution jurisdictions, XTSIhA seems to ignore 
the inabilitv of such families to supplement USDA s meager fare. 
S licit families cannot afford the fruity vegetables, ancl meat needed to 
vound out the Government’s food supply. , . 

Let me get to the specifics of the food problems as we noted them m 
the commodity program. X am now on page 6. 



■ Health Value of Commodity Foods 

The calorie allotment under optimum conditions, in those counties 
delivering all the food made available by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, represent less than 80 percent of need. Ly r TJSDA’s own estirnate, 
in a letter to this committee, they stated that 54 percent may be a 
more accurate figure, and. even tliis may not take into account the \yas - 
age of -food which must occur in families without proper refriger- 
ation and without safe storage and perhaps frequently on the move. 
Nutrients actually delivered at the warehouse door also seem to pro- 
vide between 50 and 80 percent of need, according to USDA, but as ± 
look at their tables, I think the estimates are optimistic. 

The month-long nutrient balance is missing from these foods, par- 
ticularly in those hundreds of counties delivering only a portion of 
the foods available. Few counties offer all 26 available foods Even 
if a county boasts that it does offer them, it may not actually deliver 
them to all of their recipients^ because reporting techniques permit 
a county to pretend full service even if only one out of 1,000 ie- 

Ci £oSd fofe?tFo^irgove?^ea°“ 0 «f« Washington level by what the 
marketplace has in excess supply, not by what the poor need, want, or 

C °The^ackaghi£p>f food for distribution fails to recognize the peculiar 
storage 1 problems of the poor; For instance, how can a single aged man 
get liis daily vitamin C for 30 days from one Iso. 3 can of fruit juice , 
Hentlemen I found these photographs* left over from the White 
Hcmse Conference on Food, Nutrition, and Health. They were not 
taken for this particular testimony, but they do give you an eye 
view of the type of families with whom we must be concerned, the 
solitary aged citizen cooking on a hot plate, a person without a refrig- 
erator, a person who has no storage facilities fo^* these foods, the person 
/ - . 

•See Appendix 1, PP. 2160 — 2169. 
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wlio is living perhaps on an Indian reservation and cooking on a wood 
or coal stove. 

How can a single, aged man get his daily vitamin C for 30 days from 
one No. 3 can of fruit juice ?,Hpw can a widow and child preserve one 
2-pound can of peanut butter for 3 months? How can a couple with 
two children meet, their daily , vegetable needs for 30 days from four 
No. 303 cans of a single vegetable ? , , 

Sixty jurisdictions out of almost 1^200 do not even bother to give out 
vegetables^ according to the USDA. One hundred twelve do not bother 
to offer juices. Cheese, genei’ally the most popular single item in the 
commodity package, is not given out by 133 jurisdictions. Fortified 
macaroni is denied by o ver 300. , . ; - 

We all have taste preferences, a fact which TJSDA and the counties 
seem to ignore. 

Logic Seems Denied in Distribution 

As you have pointed out. Senator j pinto beans are popular in the 

West and. Southwest, biit they /are found in the; Southeast. We have 
found grits distributed, in Massachusetts. Wo wonder who is in .charge 
of such decisions ? .j; i . -V. . • , . . 

As my staff and I have traveled across the country, we have witnessed 
counties that know, they are running .out of an, item, perhaps an item 
critically, needed for . niitiaent balance, yet will riot, give a “raincheek” 
to recipients to allow them to. come, hack fox; an item which is tempo- 
rarily out of supply. Q?lie .reason often rgiypn is> t that the paperwork of 
handling such a system.woixld/be .‘‘inoonvpnient” for the .county. Thus, 
when southern California; (joun tics were recently alerted, that the Bell, 
Calif., State warehouse wpSt ■ running out ;of peanut , buttep-r-due, I 
belieye, to sloppy USDA ordering,.proce.dures — r-the ; poor of Sau.Ber- 
nardino County were told. to forget, it, far, the August distribution- 
. :■ In that same month,. Clark County, Nov., was running out of chopped 
rneatat the saine> time.. Y ifi % r 

I think in almost every county that we have visited this ■ summer we 
have found items temporarily ; put !ofi supply. - ! -v r . , , / 

USDA does nothing to alert rcoUnties to ; the fact; that in some cate- 
gories they can give out more than .the recommended amounts. Appar- 
enly the grapevine must communicate with the counties j and only in 
this way can the poor be given what are called bonus foods..! ' 

USDA makes very little 'direct communication with county agencies. 
Wte witnessed not one single system whereby the poor could express 
their suggestions to tlie Dejxurtmen t of Agriculture for a better pro- 
gram operation, or could alert USDA to missing food items. Not one 
single feedback system. 

I personally have found the quality of USDA-distributed food is 
generally good. I am fascinated by Mr. Riggins’ statements of this 
morning. I do have some particulars in my testimony as to foods 
which are not good. But in general, considering that some 77,000 car- 
loads of food are ordered and distributed by USDA every year, I 
have not found an amazing number of complaints as to quality. 
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One of mv staff, however, did find some 1967 peas in Clark County, 
New, which" I think is going a little far. 

Dating of Products Important 

I am also fascinated by the fact that, in all of the products given 
out to the poor, the name of the manufacturer is not evident. There 
is no way ror the poor to alert the manufacturer that his product is 
faulty. It seems to be done by code. Also, there is no dating on these 

seems to me if the consumer is worth a damn in his country, we 
better get dating on these Federal foods as well as on private foods. 

We do urge you to particularly scrutinize P^D A s purchase prac- 
tices for peanut butter, as well as the quality of the product. Ale 
gather that mnnv major suppliers will not bid on contracts for peanut 
butter, ["".use of the standard* under which it is manufactured. 

And we do note that delivery schedules nre sloppy. ,, 

We did witness many broken bags of coromeal as we went throu^n 
some 20 to 30 counties this summer. We noticed many corroded and 
bulging cans of orange juice, many broken bottles of com sirup, and 

mnnv broken cans of evaporated milk. . , 

This orange juice [displaying a bulging, corroded orc 
can] was fonnd in some warehouses in 

to the Food and Drug Administration yesterday, they know 

that these cans existed. And on subsequently checking FDA s rela- 
tionship to ITSDA, they find there is no mandatory PJ"' 

cedureby w’-ich this commercial manufacturer preparing foods for 

the Government, must alert the Food and Drug Administration when 

some of their cans start to bulge at both ends. , , nf . 

I must have seen at least 50 cases of this product, ldcn ^l^n A ^s- 
what ate called contract numbers. In cheeking with the USI>A yes 
terday, they said that the numbers are not really contract 
But I must have seen at least 50 cartons scattered through southern 

G *At the sanm thnel saw repeated instances ofeva 

bursting. I heard this from a multitude of warehouse managers. They 

thought ^ it occurred due to rail damage. They pulled such cans from 

th At^h^Sme^ime you will have a witness later this mo ' 

i KSnc S of USD A » really this sloppy or whether they 
ire triTS to ioireeal some of their bod shipments and nre trying to 
dnioiint their existenec so thot. they will not embarrass the producer. 
* H?™ fa , t lm™ r™por*tcd milk th-t hna burnt. It hapwmed. to 
have started to bulge while I was in the Ventnro^oiinty ^^‘fo^e ) 
warehouse. It burst in my car os I went across the desert, and it 
smelled to high heaven. 
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Here is a partially filled can of tomato juice which in the carton 
was showing signs of rust. I gather that the production of the items 
does incur — whether it is in public or private, distribution a certain 
number of failures. But I thinV the number of failures I saw in the 
orange juice category and in the evaporated milk category this summoi 
constitute a .very questionable food supply. 

i 

Damaged Foods Not Reported 

The fnot that Food and Drug Administration does not know that 
these things were out in the public and the fact that USDA and Food 
and Drug Administration did not know of the existence of this, I 
think is testimony to their nonreporting of damaged goods. 

Senator Percy*. Mr. Choate, when meat, products are. stored, the 
label clearly says. “Do not store above 70 degrees,” or whatever it 
may he. “Keep between a certain range of temperature.” 

Mr. Choate. This one saysi: “Store in a cool, dry place. 

Senator Percy. Yes. "What are the conditions in the storage areas 
where, you have been in very hot climates? 

Mr. Choate. It was my particular responsibility to look at the far 
western States, and I do not think I saw a warehouse where the tem- 
perature was not over 90 degrees. 

Most of these cartons say, “Store in a cool, dry place.” Most of the 
food is not stored in a “cool, dry place.” 

Senator Percy. This committee was taken to the storage depot at- 
East St. Louis. They had merchandise clearly labeled “store in a coot 
place,” and the recommended temperature was given around 70 
degrees. It was 106 by our temperature reading in that warehouse. 

Thank you. Go ahead. 

Poor Storage and Warehousing 

* 

Mr. Choate. We have witnessed counties where food, including 
cheese, shortening, and cereal grains, arc stored at temperatures in 
excess of 100 degrees. In Farmington, N. Me*., for instance, this 
observer noted cheese sitting on the floor of an unused construction 
company garage, wailing at 100 degrees for the recipient, who might 
be a week or a month away. 

In Tuba City, Ariz., the cheese sat uncooled in a warehouse at over 
90 degrees. USDA terms such storage conditions “dangerous,” as 
evidenced by exhibit K attached to this testimony, but they persist. 

Senator Percy. We should make it clear, though, that it is clearly 
the responsibility of USDA to deliver it to the point of distribution. 
They bring it in refrigerated cars; and, far as I know, they maintain 
their standards up to that point 

Mr. Choate. Bight. 

Senator Percy. The problem is, that it comes in the refrigerated 
car, but from the moment it pulls into the station it is not the USDA‘s 
responsibility, it is a local responsibility. 

We found in East St. Louis that they had to get loaner trucks — 
moving vans, whatever they could pick up, dump trucks — to go get 
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the food find take it to an inadequate storage place. But USDA says 
that they have no responsibility at that point. ■ 

Our thought is : There are inadequate conditions around the country 

for the storage of this food. ' • , 

Mr. Choate. The closer food gets to the poor, the more sloppy 

seems to be the handling. _ 

I did see a warehouse in Bell, Calif., where they made a rcgular 
practice of putting all of their cheese, dairy products, and grain prod- 
ucts in refrigerated space elsewhere during the summer months. It 
seemed to be a first-class warehouse with a monumental amount of 
food. But it was when it started to go out to individual warehouses 
from the central warehouse that the care seemed to go downhill. 

Tn the southeast your committee staff member found refrigeration 
of food to prevent, spoilage and infestation to bo a rarity. Tie, in fact, 
did not realize that refrigeration was an expected part of warehous- 
ing of commodities until ho loft the southeast. 

Most of the warehouses viewed by this observer had inadequate pro- 
tection against vermin, rodents, and temperature excesses. The Red- 
lands, Calif., warehouse had a floor too rotten to hold a fork lift. 

Packaoixo of Foods Poom.r Poke 

Cartons containing food packages in plastic bags give, rise to sev- 
oral complaints. Stacking tlie cartons causes .crushing of tne o.uter 
carton, which, of course, may burst the plastic bags inside. * ' 

We have corresponded with a great number of the baggers and. 
packagers of food for this program and have acquired samples aiiu 
professional • testimony on the quality of these : bags. They are geni 
erally f 'und to be insufficient. X think you will be getting some expert 
testimony on that this morning. - 

We do have also a vast number of paper kraft bags that are used 
to store grains around the country, and I think there will be some 
interesting comments on the bug-proof ness of these bags. 

Serhcino the Gommowtim 

While some counties seem to have food available almost on demand, 
other counties seem to delight in keeping warehouses open, perhaps, 4 
days per month, closed on Saturdays, closed durmg the lunch hour, 

closed after 3 p.m., or iust hard to get to. . , , 

Some warehouses in Minnesota and South Dakota distribute foods 
only every other month. Many of the poor have inadequate transpor- 
tation, so the location of warehouses and of certification centers is very 
important. Tn Barstow, Calif., for instance, the warehouse serves the 
poor in an area 100 miles distant. We would suggest thatUSDA should 
provide some reimbursement, or gasoline checks for those who must 

drive more than 10 mil^s to pick up their food. , 

I have yet to see a warehouse facility which provides shelter from 
the sun in summer or the rain or snow in winter for the recipients 
waiting for their food. I have also witnessed, warehouses where the 
labor conditions were so harsh as to invite a high labor turnover or a 
sullen attitude toward the recipients. 
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In Ventura County, Calif., blessed with a milder climate, shopping 
bags are provided to the recipients to carry their food home, while in 
nearby San Bernadino the poor must bring their own boxes or not be 

In Ventura, Calif., and in Hertford County, N.C., recipients are 
given rainchecks so thev can come back for an item that is out of sup- 
ply when they pick up their food. Yet at that same Ventura warehouse 
that provides these extra measures of service, the storekeeper chooses 
not to give out more than half of the meat allotment recommended by 
USX^C and he goes but of his way to deny recipients any choice of 
juices or vegetables, even when such choice is available, in stock, and 
ready for the self-service counter. . . . . 

It might interest you that in Ventura recipients can piclcup vouchers 
at the direct distribution warehouse, vouchers which the local bread 
company will honor with free loaves of day-old bread at their factory. 

None Know op “Standards op Excellence” 

USDA boasts of having 36 State plans of operation, State plans 
which are supposed to bring those States up to bSD A’s ‘^andards of 
excellence.” We did not find one county that knew of USD A s stand- 

I have made quite a study of the contractual procedure entered into 
by USD A, and it seems notably weak in providing penalty clauses for 
tardy shipment. We did find many warehouses out of this, that, or tne 
other item. We found, at the same time, that USDA does not have a 
good record, of contract enforcement 4 particularly" in regard to those 
items highly preferred by the poor, such as cheese, peanut butter, meat, 
and fruit juices. In fact, USDA behavior, dnee again, seems to be dic- 
tated by what is convenient for the farmery producer, or shipping com- 
pany, rather than what is i-ight for the poor. An insight into the low 
regard with which siippHcYs hold USDA can be gained from this Au- 
gust 20, telegTUm "regarding .a Mississippi corn sirup manu- 

facturer who wbs already a month late in 'deli vering the product : 

Vendor sUifcaa it was necessary for plant to ,bqit USDA production for a few 
days, to meet commercial contracts/ 



Sec- 
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Apparently. USD A- docs not demand performance. - < , c 

I suggest that Section 4^16, of the Afi r ^f]tural :Acfc 
tion 32 of the Agricultural Act of , 1035 need your probing. These 
vast sums of i money that arc supposedly spent for the farmers, :>ut 1 
suspect it is really the producer who benefits, because if an item is com- 
ing into surplus supply, that producer of, let’s say, that peanut butter, 
no doubt has already contracted wjfh the farmer at a set price for his 
peanuts and, in fact, ,nmy have them already in, tJieir storage ware- 
houses or silos. It is when it starts to come into surplus supply, that Sec - 
tion 32 is applied. And I suspect it is then that the Government starts 
to buy peanut butter* and there is no rebate to the farmer who grew tne 

^I^hirik this committee ought to take a very hard look at liow these 
two fun ds are used — supposedly to help the farmers, but I believe 
much more accurately to help tne producers, the middlemen. _ 

I wonder about USDA’s purchases of chopped meat, made primarily 
of pork tongue, complete with nit rates and nitrites, when canned beef 
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or chicken is much better liked, particularly by children whose pro- 
tein needs are great. The “chopped meat” is reported almost every-' 
where to vary in taste from shipment to shipment, and in many areas 
is considered dog food. Clark County, Nov., is currently having prob- 
lems with both chopped meat and chicken. 

CeRTIFIC ftllON FOR THE N EEIJY 

In some States the rules are clear. The policies are openly stated, and 
the poor can easily find their way into a direct distribution program. 
In other States, the counties seem to be left to their own designs ns they 
invent barriers for the poor, despite the so-called State standards. 

In Waco, Tex., which is in McClellen County, Congressman Poage s 
district, Mrs. W. C. Frazier, director of county welfare, will not reveal 
to outsiders nor to commodity recipients what her certification stand- 
ards are. She will not talk to pregnant women on Monday, nor give 
direct distribution foods to n mother on AFDO. We cannot find out 
under what rules and regulations she makes these decisions. 

In that particular county, public assistance beneficiaries greatly out- 
number nonpublic assistance beneficiaries 5,355 to 88. ^l<>u will 9?' 

her that the national average shows almost equal distribution of public 
assistance versus nonpublic assistance beneficiaries. - 

I am particularly conceri^d, Senators, with lien laws g 

V J i.1 nr.rturAnflv ramfllfiC a TirOfiCflS WnGlvDV lieOS 



_ rj V CUUbCi KJV-HUW* ^ , ^ , |* 

poor. In some States there apparently remains a process whereby liens 
- ' ' i n st capital assets before a family is permitte< 

* ^ rx rl ,4*5 /-wC dliol-t llOTlC 1 _ 



can be placed against capit-aVassets before a family is P e ^^a to bc 
placed on welfare or receive commodities. Such liens, in effect, assign 
those capital assets, such as homes and automobiles, to a county in 
return for its welfare beneficence; 20 States apply such lions m con- 
nection with old age assistance; 7 in connection with aid to the bJina, 
l?to the totally disabled; and 15 either directly or indirectly to the 

A f?^hSt, 1 a 1 b^neficiary, to get public assistance, must deed his estate 
to the county or State, and not to his children, if he wants that aid. 

Exhibit G* is a list supplied by HEW showing the variances in 

th Of course^you are familiar with income levels for certHi^tion. In 
some counties income limits are set with little awareness of . ■ 

living. In Arkansas, a family of two cannot have a monthly income 
excelling $200 if it wishes to Government food. In renn^roe, $13(h 
In Delaware, $140. In Texas, $170 for a family of two and ^10 for a 
fainily of four! You will have a witness from San Diego, Calif., where 
I think the percent of the poor participating is pec^mrly low. 

In San Diego, a high-cost area, a family of four cannot make over 
$292 per month and sSll receive food- Puerto Ricch— and y°n will iia- 
a witness from that Commonwealth — is a horror story all by itself. 

National standards — which we hoped were going to correct some of 
these deficiencies — now appear to be very dubious. 

•See Appendix 1, p. 2173. 
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Knowijsdoe op* Phooiuvm Not Disseminated 

There is something very peculiar in the way USDA gets the message 
out to the poor that they can get food from the Government. We are 
all very aware of the influence of the mass media, television, its aaver- 
tising processes, the value of public service announcements. I have 
yet to near in any county we visited of the use of mass media to a elver- 

tise the existence of these food programs. . : . .. • 

At the same time I do know that in Ne>v Mexico and Missouri there 
are examples where mass me^ia is used to sell the needy on the bene- 
fits of the direct distribution program. . ... . , 

Channel 3 in Las Vegas, Nev., is doing a series describing food pro- 
grams, including the direct distribution program. 3>ut the attitude ox 
most direct distribution administrators— in farm counties as well as 
urban counties — seems to be that word-of-mouth is sufficient to notify 
the hungry \ hat food can be bad from tlie Federal larder. ■ ■ 

Migratory workers are a special group. Tbey obviously need a tre- 
mendous amount of attention. Why, if we drive into a rural town m 
the Midwest, do we see a sign at the entrance to the town say.ng where 
the faun labor office is? Why can .we not see beneath there a sign say- 
ing where food is available for the transient poor? 

Interstate accreditation of migrants was spoken of 10 years ago, 
8 years ago, 6 years ago, 4 years ago. USDA in its report to this com- 
mittee says it is still considering it. . . . 

Residency laws across the country are harassing migratory workers. 
In Oklahoma’s Tulsa Opunty, Senator Bellinon, the commissioner s 
assistant, Mrs. Vitace Bovers — and Aim; Bovers’ last name was left out 
of my written testimony — Mrs. Vitace Bovers attested that public as- 
sistance cases all qualified for direct distribution foods, but one would 
have to be a resident of the State for 6 months and the county for 30 
days to get emergency food. She also allowed as how cheese was a little 

difficult to get at times. ,. .. 

Let me cone. ado by repeating that the units or portions of the direct 
distribution foods do not lend themselves to the period m which they 
are to be consumed. Three pounds of butter for an elderly couple must 
have refrigeration to last 30 days, or be canned. We seldom saw canned 

butter. o^ nd 0 f cheese similarly needs refrigeration if it is not 

to bleed or sweat once it is opened^ But how many of those families in 
those circumstances are going to have that refrigeration? A 2- pound 
can of peanut butter might last 3 months with careful handling, but a 
widow with a child must find it frustrating to ration it over this period, 

to say the least. ? u 

The elderly couple gets four cans of meat .for a month* i^acn. can 
thus must stay open and usable for 7 days. Would you eat meat fium 
a can opened 7 days ago? The fruit juice r^on has alrea^j^djeen 
noted. Two No. 3 cans are to last the couple, 80 days. How is the plderly 
couple to get their daily supply of vitamin C? • 
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If you have evaporated milk in a refH^rator, surrouhded by 100 
de^eo heat, would you timst milk .in .cans—particu^arly if you had 
seen them burst at the warehouse * 1. , . . o- 

Why Not" S rkciAt Pood foii' Aged? 

, i; , . /'I:i ; ' f ! • . , , * f . » • * « ; I • < ' ■ ' * . ’* ! ■ 

The' aging are known for tfieir marginal', food habits. The bad . 
dental conditions frequently found among the poor particularly affect 
the food selections of the aging. If supplemental foods are in der 
for infants, cannot we find foods of particular appeal t o the 
and then package such foods for use over extended periods of time? 

. The container, the ration units and sizes contribute to the spoilage 
factor so evident in low-income' homes. Rodents and infestation aie 
ever present worries in such areas. USDA packages and sizes should 
reflect more concern for this aspect and tile contents of the packages 
should reflect more concern for a fully balanced nutrient supply 
adequate for a full 30-day period for a one- or two-person selnoi 

f IJsijA does now give away, without any strings, operating expense 
funds. Apparently revenue sharing is already upon us. But even 
despite the xact that USDA made $19.7 milhon available to the States 
this year with no strings attached, three States have chosen not to 
lest they g:et foufed up with the 

We urge the committee to ask USDA for a list of all the direct 
distribution counties wherein less than 600 persons or lc ^ s T t ^^‘ 2 2 
percent of the poor, whichever is, greater, are being served. USD As 
claim that “all but 10 counties have food programs is not only highly 

SU ? > concincleV This recitation of Federal delinqiiency, this litany of 
lack of concern, can only he corrected if both the administration and 
the Congress abt. Sonic problems subh as the lien law variations, may 

n ^rad^1Sration in 1909 aid 1970 showed *• Willingness to im- 
prove upon the previous 1 administration’s sorry record m feeding the 
poorJ But in 1971 the old attitiide^ Seem tp be back m control —farmers 

aremore influential tkari the poor. 1 * . 

It thus falls to this commfttee, to, strip bare the paper-thin concern 
of those who budget food for the poor. It is time to give to USDA 
the undeniable power to deli'v^v goods hnd services commensurate with 
the need of 4 million ill-nourished Americans. It is also time to^ call 
for a quarterly accounting of 'progress made, not only of the dollars 
expended but of the people steAred! I f aih sick and tired of seeing the 
Department of Agriculture put oat reams of paper asking, Where 
did the dollars go tq?” W^ dq the^^;ask, “ifbw man^ people were 

^She^amily Assistance 'Pikh h&s 'a V6 

can say at this point. Siri^’ kthflWiStimtbte .tend to^rela*' when a 
program’s demise is rumored; arid 1 8incd*it‘_is evident that thfe U&DA 
already has less than full control over the direct distribution program, 
I t hink the Congress is called upon to act. . , . , 

We hope your other witnesses will substantiate the needs and show 

where improvement might first be made. 

Thank you. _ \ 
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PREPARED STATEMENT Of ROBERT B. CHOATE 

Mr. Chairman : This testimony relates ,fo the distribution ° f ^^eht^Lt^e 
byrthe Department of Agriculture. The Resent Federal effort might bestbe 
entitled "The Indirect^ apd Irregular. Maldistribution of Highly Dim. t 

^The^to^talnl^'S^’example-'pf" Ai)n$r things : of legislation xfttl&out legislative 
history 1 ' ' of ■ myopic Congressional' /oversight ; - 6T- • Departmental BenslHvlty ’ _to 
fn'rfn economics oiitweighlng' concern for suffering Americans ; of nutrlttonal 
mnSrartice R also exempUfles the .pitfalls of granting Federal goods and; funds 
wUh almost piilimlted local control,' while providing little informational feed- 
back whereby the CongreSs can judge the quality of local decision-making. I t is 
' an example of revenue 1 sharing; with ample bureaucratic - attention to the han- 
dling of funds but not to the best mpans of feeding the poor. _ < • lh _ 

I compliment the Committed for noiv-exaniimng the DirecfcDlfitribuUonPro 
gram: The Cottimittee has pi-evlously reviewed the Food Stamp and ^School 
bunch programs, and great strides have been made in_ Improving those pro - 
•Thins. Tile Senate Select Committee on Nutrition and Human Needs has done 
excellent work. It is particularly blessed by the blending of the expertise of 
those familiar 'With agricultural problems and those familiar with poverty 
problems. More than ever, we need this blend of knowledge to improve what I 
consider to be the sorry performance of the Direct Distribution Program which 
now ill-serves nearly 4 million U.S. residents. • .... - 

Thirty-six states have some Direct Distribution of foods within their borders. 
The approximately 1200 jurisdictions <primarily counties) delivering foods serve 
approximately equal numbers of public assistance and 11011 -public assistance 
recipients. But even this simple statement masks some variances, for some 
counties forbid Direct Distribution of foods to those on welfare, while others 
serve ONLY those certified for public support. On the average, it costs the gov- 
ernment $7.00 per mouth to feed each recipient. • 

The Direct Distribution Program has long suffered under the persistent rumor 
that it is about to die. It is now time, however, to acknowledge that the political 
roots of this program will permit it to live on, and that if it lives even one 
month more it should better serve the American poor. President Nixon’s Sep- 
tember 9 address to the Congress emphasized in three separate statements his 
interest in feeding our poor. ^ 

Acting as a consultant to the Committee, I have tried to put together, through 
my staff and others, an evaluation of the program. We have interviewed earnest 
goVernmeut workers trying to operate a rational program under a directionless 
master, and we have interviewed others who seem to delight in raising local 
barriers to the participation of the poor, , * ; .. 



History 

The Direct Distribution of foods was authorized, almost as an afterthought, 
in 1935 when the Senate and House could not agree on a tariff situation which 
seemed to have Agricultural implications. The now famous Section 32 of the 
Agricultural Act of 1935 was conceived and written in Conference. There were 
no hearings, and the Section has no legislative history. John McCormick, Ev- 
erett Dirksen, Joe Cannon and Richard Russell were among the authors of this 
legislation. Section 32 permitted the expenditure of 30% of tariff Income for 
three farm-related purposes — the third of which was to feed the poor. 

The weak start and unique legislative origin gave the Secretaries of Agricul- 
ture little incentive to meet the nutrient needs of the poor. 

In recent years, t SDA has made little legislative attempt to improve the lowly 
priority given to feeding* the poor,' despite the national clamor for a national 
policy that would indeed rid our country of hunger “for all time/’ I am not aware 
of any bills drafted by.USDA to' ihcreade? their managerial powers over the dis- 
tribution of food to the poor. ..!)• i'-" 15 ** —m i 

You. a re aware that we have ; a ivast agricultural system which oversupplies 
the marketplace. The distribution ‘of foods has served as *vn overflow device for 
an overactive agriculture matrhine^' Sett! dn 410 of the Agricultural Act of* 1949 
enables USD A to ‘support weakened? commodity prices,* and 'Section 32 of the 
Agricultural: Act of 3035 enables USD A to purchase farm surpluses whert they 
* occur. According to Direct Distribution' Director Juan Cast illb. these two farm 
activities stock the bin wherefrOni 'Spill our bags and cans of food for the poor. 
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The selection of foods for the Direct Distribution Program is influenced not 
only by actual overproduction but also by politics, by transportation, by public 
posturing for economic assistance and by cost— by factors other than the total 

““S^rifiona/dlli^qu'ency of the direct food effort is galling when one stops 
to realize that USD A in the mld-Slxties analysed the nutrient consumption of 
tLTubUc by economic groupings and proved to itself that the voo ^ MsddM 
have 'Shortages of nutrients in a greater number of categories than did their 

be i JSDA* has ne^" ted' from the start in calling the Direct Distribution Program 
a “supplemental program.” This “supplemental” label enables the Department 
of Agriculture to buy what the farmer needs to sell, rather than what the poor 

D ^Toda v \ve U flrid USDA acknowledging that the poor frequently cannot afford 
sufficient protein Vitamin A, calcium or iron, but doing little to ensure that 
thopooi in 1200’countles receive a full month’s supply of meat, milk Products, 
juices, vegetables and fruit— the more expensive items found in shorter and 

shorter supply as a family’s income level drops* , . . 

IT SDA further reveals its schizoid personality as It acknowledges the plight 
of «£dn?o2? faSKs In 1800 food stamp counties, but In 1200 direct distribu- 
tion counties Ignores the inability of such families to supplement USDA s meager 
farC. SuclV families cannot afford the fruit, vegetables and meats needed to round 

° n i h ope^t be ° Sel ect* ^mnm 1 ttee will recommend to legislative _ committees the 
necessary r mendnxents to clearly mandate USDA’s responsibility to spend Sec- 
tion 416 and Section 32 funds to bring the nutrient and calorie levels of the 
Direct Distribution program up to 125% of monthly needs. I use that figure in 
recognition 0 f the f act that undernutrition is documented among the poor and 
that^heir storage and handling problems may further deplete an already mar- 
ginal food supply. A nutrient supply at this level would greatly strengthen the 

PU AL lC we h docifment ' ^oTth^ dozens of flaws in the existing program. I think 
you will agree that present Direct Distribution practices and the inadequacies 
of local luu>lementatlon constitute nutritional malpractice at the Federal, State 
and local levels. We would like to correct these conditions from top to bottom, 
but the providing of an adequate nutrient supply Is the first order of business. 

YoS will have other witnesses. I understand, who will speak about the quan- 
tity and quality of the foods distributed Please remember to judge the worth 
of the urogram by what the poor actually receive, and not by wr t USDAs 
uublicitv department says it offers. There is a formidable difference. 

I do not mean to indicate that no one at USDA is concerned. Many loyal 
workers below the administrative level have deplored for years the offering to 
the poor of an unbalanced and Inadequate food supply. They wince when USDA 
savFUoffere a “rounded diet” and 80% of the calories needed. Such employees 
know that USDA is sometimes guilty of furthering Federally mandated mal- 
nutrition Dflrticul&rly in such plflccs us Puerto Rico* 

Beyond these design flaws, there are weaknesses In the pipeline of food to the 
poor^and huge variations in local commitments to delivering a balanced food 

PB Despite n a h pTOjected 1970 Federal expenditure of approximately $282 million, 
the Direct Distribution of foods has remarkably weak Federal management. The 
*19 7 million in administrative funds now being given to states * without strings , 
accOTding to Director Juan del Castillo, provide an insight into the future en- 

trnpments of revenue sharing. There must be ^ 

the Federal government has less consumer perspective than the direct lustrum 
?on PrSr™ar them talk. USDA’s Direct Distribution Directors would 
appear to bask in the approval of their constituents. They aecept the am nil 

number of written complaints they receive as Dir^tore fSm 

uoni however, hold a conference of Direct Distribution Directors iro J“ 

m^ny stofes In ^emb^r of 1979. The followup reports of that Conference made 
rnmxv of the rame poi nts I am about to make. USDA has therefore been aware 
ofX shortcomtngsof this program for at least a year, and y ru 

vLrs Aroarently many of these points are of great concern to local Directors in 
the field. P One can only surmise then that USDA needs to be prodded, as they 
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been prodded before by. this Committee,' to move to correct their acknowledged 
weaknesses and failures. 

USDA also recently commissioned a management study of the Direct Distribu- 
tion Program by. the A. T. Kearney Company, which made the following recom- 
mendations, among others : . 

. .. . donated foods must not only be sufficient in quantity, they must 
contain the proper nutrients to provide recipients with an adequate diet. 

(p. 1-2) 

Foods tailored to special groups and diets are needed. More items and 
package sizes are apt to result. Additional processing before foods reach 
the user may be desirable in order to reduce labor content at preparation 
sites, (p. 1—9) 

The fragmentation of distribution responsibilities results in n serious 
deficiency of central coordination and control. Consequently, the dis- 
parity of costs end degrees of effectiveness throughout the system cannot 
be readily overcome. FNS must act as the leadership force in eliminating 
the above shortcomings and improving the overall effectiveness and eco- 
nomics of the total distribution system, (p. 11-15) 

Given this management consultant advice, their own Directors’ advice and 
stimulation from this Committee, we may hope that USDA will renovate this pro- 
gram as it has renovated its other feeding efforts. President Nixon’s recent state- 
ments would seem to invite that action. 

The Foods 



The calorie allotments under optimum conditions, in those counties delivering 
all the foods made available by the Secretary of Agriculture, represent less than 
80% of need. By USDA’s own estimate, 54% may be a more accurate figure, and 
even this may not take into account the wastage of food which must occur in 
families without proper refrigeration and without safe storage and perhaps fre- 
quently on the move. Nutrients actually delivered at the warehouse door also 
seem to provide 50-80% of need, according to USDA, but I feel this estimate is 
optimistic. 

Month-long* nutrient balance is missing from the foods, particularlv in those 
hundreds of counties delivering only a portion of the foods available. Few coun- 
ties offer ell 26 available foods. Even if a county boasts that it does offer them, 
it may not actually deliver them to all of their recipients, for reporting tech- 
niques permit a county to p?,retend full service even if only one out of a thousand 
recipients gets a particular type of food. 1 ' ; ' . 

Food selection is governed at the Washington level by what the marketplace 
has in excess supply, not by what the poor need, want or could benefit from. 

The packaging of food for distribution fails to recognize the peculiar storage 
problems of the poor. For instance, how can a single aged man get his daily vita- 
min C for 30 days from one No. 3 can of fruit juice? How can a widow and child 
preserve one 2-pound can of peanut butter for three months? How can a couple 
with two children meet their daily vegetable needs for 30 days from four No. 303 
cans of a single vegetable? Sixty jurisdictions out of almost 1200 don t even 
bother to give out vegetables, according to USDA. 112 don’t bother to offer juices. 
Cheese, generally the most popular single item in the commodity package, is not 
given out by 133 jurisdictions. Fortified macaroni is denied by over 300. 

We all have taste preferences, a fart which USDA and the counties seem to 
ignore. Pinto beat ns, for instance, aro very popular in the West and Southwest, 
while being held in disregard by most families in the Southeast. Yet we find over 
the last several years that pinto beans have often been unavailable In the South- 
west : and today we often find them available in the Southeast. The fact that grits 
are distributed in Massachusetts makes one woiider who’s in charge of such 

decisions. - , . > 

The monthly supply of fruit juice varies widely. If USDA wants to ship prune 
juice ns a monthly fruit juice Item, those families that prefer orange, apple, 
tomato or grabe Juice are ont of luck. Such families *nay hot take the prune Juice, 
which will remain in the warehouse until such time as the supply is eventually 
depleted Although prune juleo is a good source of Iron, It Is of no value while It 
sits unused. All top frequently, those who participate In the commodity program 
tppear at the' warehouse door on the allotted day of the month and are shoved 
-i*hnt a Washington fnrrn buyer wants-tliem to have.. 
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We have witnessed counties that know, they, are running out of an item ner- 
haps hn item critically needed’for nutrient b'alance; yet will hoV%e V‘‘raTn 
check to recipients to aUpw,, them to come .back for an item which was out of 

t ^ b »( re A S - 4 , n L°/^ e S, ^. iyei iil 8 t ^ a - t the paper work of .handling such a system 
would be “iacbnVenient” for the' county: Thu6 when SOuthern^allfo^a co^- 

d i. cta ^ es ^ e . maxImum monthly food allotment is somiy food’ categories 
and recombiends allotments for other foods.But each month, counties willing to 
better serve' their poor- are permitted to give out bonus amounts of certain foods 
county applied to the State for inclusion in such a program USDA does 
nr, thing to alert ’counties ’to this .possibility, or to ’ urge them^tO ^ive ’ out more 
nearly a full month’s suiiply, of foods'. Unfortunately. USDA’s hciieflcience in of- 

mc",V S uSda S, U fh T?i 15 ’ llm .‘, ted , ?, th "“ 0 f »«f» M WMcl. the poor Me “lesser 
need. USDA clnims this is a nationwide pro gram; Ijnb many counties' including 

lb ree counties in Minnesota which my staff visited declared that' they were mu 
ot a bo . ims fo ' ,d Program in their state.' Even in states where the bonus 
food program is used, some counties don’t ap^yfor inclusion In California f r 
instance, Kern County always accepts the bonus food Vist vv Ue ear v 'san 
B T r ™ 1 i n ° c p unt -y has never applied for th<? extra food. \ f * ■ an 

v.r,F Sr>A makes “ttle direct communication with county agencies We witnessed 
"° . 0 one system whereby the poor could express their sugfestTons to USDA for 

The I qualitv n it” r’' < A 1 ’ri?s<-rii Ul ? £% rt YP A to mis * in e food items. 

ine qiwuty or l^r,A-distributed food is generally good Infestation of flnnr 

*« d °^l z . grains does occur, but the labels I vieweda t vaLus wSrehouses boro 
recent shipping dates, attesting to the freshness of the product oneofmv stair 

Tvdtne^esT^n testify to Clark County, Nevada. Some of your other 

witnesses can cestay to some of the shipping problems involved in tTflnwnrt{n«r 

f^V r ° dUCt8 V^ e . urge you Particularly to scrutlnizeTsATs ^nwhase nrac 
Wl “ ** on comra^ts^r 1 planutEutte'r.^nd d^ery^hedules 

tion program and be of a tTtte gAgSg- 

Stqhage Arfj> Warehousing / 

he a week or a month away ln Tuba Citv Arf^b^ +1 l he recI P Ient wh O might 

S«°.' )8e “ ?TOr 90 '- USD ^ ^ 

aeems^o bcTti* 1 ra r fty f ^^i^o^mlttee ^ateflPmeni£u^ V ?^^ and i infestation 
refrigeration was an txh^TedDart^f^^f^v. 111 3* Qtr dIdnot realise that 
until he left the Southed P <he WarehouslllK of commodity foods 

tb^reS la kept frozen at 

SS VeS? 

a«Sl‘t gS fe d Proton 

warehouse had a floor too rotten to 5old?forSlftf^ 7316 EedIands - California, 
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Food IIandlinq 

Some of the food containers are of good Quality, but we witnessed repeated fail- 
ures which would not be condoned by private industry* I will just mention a few 
of these, as X understand you nave witnesses who can testify as to bow private 
enterprise would improve the handling of Direct Distribution foods. 

Cartons containing foods packaged in plastic bags give i-ise to several com- 
plaints. Stacking tbe cartons causes crushing of the outer cartons, which of 
course may burst the plastic bags inside. Also, opening such cartons with a knife 
frequently cuts into the containers inside. Frequent complaints are heard about 
the weak seams to be found on plastic and paper bags. Some warehouses com- 
plained that the instant milk packages burst when dropped, either because of 
weak seams or because of an excess of air in the package. 

Evaporated milk cans have a reputation in some parts of the country for burst- 
ing with some regularity. The San ID i ego warehouse today is saddled with cor- 
roded orange juice cans. Elastic bags containing prunes, rice or beans often have 
weak seams. In some areas of tbe Southwest, corn syrup is called ‘ glue by tbe 
warehousemen. The glass jars often break and the contents ooze throughout tbe 
carton and dry into a very rigid paste. A few private companies are using poly- 
propylene containers for many such sweet syrups. Innovative plastic syrup con- 
tainers could have valuable secondary use to many poor families. • 

Containers having a secondary use seem unheard of. XJSDA today packages 
flour for the poor in Kraft paper bags. Cans that could serve a second purpose 
as cups or pans and plastic containers useful for bug-free storage are unknown to 
tbe Direct Distribution program. 

Service 



While some counties seem to have food available almost on de m a n d, other 
counties seem to delight in warehouses open perhaps four days per month, closed 
on Saturdays, closed during the lunch hour, closed after 3 ;00 p.m., or just hard 
to get to. Some warehouses in Minnesota and South Dakota distribute foods only 
every other month. Many of the poor have inadequate transportation, so the loca- 
tion of warehouses and of certification centers is important. In Barstow, Cali- 
fornia for instance, the warehouse serves the poor in an area lOO miles in radius. 
We would suggest that XJSDA should provide cash reimbursement or gasoline chits 
for those who must come more than lO miles for their foods. . 

TJSD A financial support for , w*f rehousing, not over $2000 per year or or 

appraised value, does not recognize the variation that- occurs throughout the 
country, the higher cost of refrigeration space in some areas, or the need for 
more modern space in some run-down communities. If XJSDA does have a flex- 
ible policy for recognizing these conditions, why then would this observer and 
a variety of staff members find so many obviously second-rate, and inadequate 
storage facilities for the poor? We do recognize that Senator Percy personally 
observed some totally unsatisfactory storage conditions within his^own state m 
the past year. Several counties claimed that they received no reimbursement at 
all for costs of warehousing, while other “demonstration counties” have been 
receiving total reimbursement for all warehouse and administrative costs for 
several years. This is hardly an equitable situation. Xn Cottonwood County, Min- 
nesota, the welfare director estimated that they could double tbe size of their 
program if they had the warehouse space to store the additional food such an 
expansion would involve. This county received no reimbursement for its ware- 
house expense. Nearby Jackson County, Minnesota, had recently expanded the 
number of items offered in its distribution program, since they bad been able to 
find a larger warehouse. Boston limits itself to 15 items because of tbe lack of 

a tie on a to warehouse space. ' ’ ' . . _ 

I have yet to see a warehouse facility which provides shelter from the > snn in 
summer or the rain or snow in winter for the recipients .waiting for their *oori. 
T also have witnessed warehouses where the labor conditions were so harsh 
to invite a bigb labor turnover or a sullen attitude toward tbe recipients. _ 
On-site observations in Georgia by' a member of your Committee s 
evidence of the disparity of concern for those beset by 

A rec?S?ent in Baker County. Georgia, walked 8 miles to .get her foods walM 
nil da v for transportation home, for which she had to pay $1. Florida s^ 
County leans the other way and provides shopping carts to carry foods from the 
warehouse to the cars. 
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In Venturu County, California, shopping bags ore provided to tlu» recipients 
to carry their food home, while in nenrby Sun Hcrnndino tlio poor iuihI bring 
their own lioxeH. In Vent urn, California, and in Hertford County. North Carolina, 
recipient h are Riven rnin checks so they enn come back for an Item that is out of 
supply when they pick up their foods. Yet at the same Ventura warehouses tiiat 
provide this service, the storekeeper "chooses*’ not to Rive out more than half the 
meat allotment recommended liy USDA and Roes out of ills way to deny recipients 
any choice of Juices or vpRetnbles. even when such a choice is available in stock. 
In' Ventura the recipients receive vouchers from the loca’ bread company, re- 
deemable for free day-old bread at the bakery. 

Most comities distribute some reeipes with their commodities, hut many go a 
little further. Some counties serve a food at the warehouse — a dish prepared 
with commodity foods. This introduces the recipients to new wnys to prepare the 
foods, or perhaps to a way to use a commodity that they have not been taking at 
all. Amherst. VirRlnla has such an effort. Clark County, Nevada, and Hertford 
County. North Carolina both offer cooklriR lessons to recipients. Mr. Albert Hnn- 
pert. director of the Welfare Office in Cottonwood County. Minnesota, lied an I den 
for extending this concept nnd applying It to the individual faintly. From t n<» 
receipt slRned by each recipient for Lis foods, it would he easy to determine which 
foods n family was NOT taking. A caseworker could then make a home visit i nn«l 
say. "I notice that you have not been using one of the items which we distribute, 
nnd I thouRht vou mlRht like to see these ideas for some dishes It conhl » e used 
for.” As they talked, the caseworker would proceed to make up a recipe, iisintr 
ingredients she had brought with her for that purpose. 

Some snch personalized assistance appears to he needed, for many rniniue* 
•ipparentiv do not know how to make foods using the flour and other grain prod- 
ucts which they receive. Some commodity directors suggested the need f«*r a more 
attractive recipe book, perhaps a loose-leaf type printed on attractive pHper with 
pictures of the finished prodnet to encourage experimentation. In Boston, the poor 




an.led for the month. Another North Carolina county turned away an Illiterate 
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Section 32 of the Agricultural Act of 1035 — go to tlie USDA offices In Washing- 
ton, D.C., for consideration, review and .selection. These orders too are then sent 
lo Minneapolis for processing and activating. 

The Minneapolis offlee of USDA groups such orders, cancelling some and 
changing or combining others. It then advertises for bids. It does this with the 
mentality of *‘wbat f s good for the farm.” After bids are submitted, it contracts 
for shipment and delivery. 

Throughout the guest iumte process, starting at the county and going through 
the state agency and the regional offlee and then perhaps to Washington before 
arriving at the USDA Minneapolis offlee, ft peculiar silence is maintained by 
the public agencies. A county which makes its guestiixiate almost 3 months before 
it requires the food generally Is kept In the dark as to which foods and how 
many cases of foods it will actually receive in time for distribution. Counties are 
notified which foods arc to be available only when shipment is made and delivery 
somewhat certain. Thus we witnessed this past summer warehouses in the West 
running out of the highly popular peanut butter because of a complicated series 
of bureaucratic bungles by the region, Washington or Minneapolis, «.;3 well ns 
by the shipper In Dawson, Georgia. If the State warehouse had known it was 
going to be delayed, they could have arranged to get the product from a West 
Coast shipper, but they had heard nothing about the fate of their order for 
almost 90 days. The Bell, California, state warehouse now assumes orders will 
be 30 days late in delivery, and tries to stock accordingly. 

The contracts used by USDA seem notably weak in providing penalty clauses 
for tardy shipment. USDA does not have a good record of contract enforcement, 
particularly In regard to those items highly preferred by the poor, such as cheese* 
peanut butter, meat and fruit juices. In fact, USDA behavior once again seems to 
be dictated by what Is convenient for the farmer, producer or shipping company* 
rather than what is right for the poor. An Insight into the low regard with which 
suppliers hold USDA can be gained from this August 20. 1971, telegram rega ril- 
ing a Mississippi corn syrup manufacturer who was already n month late In 
delivering the product : 

Vendor states It was necessary for plant to halt USDA production for 
a few days to meet commercial contracts. 

The whole selection process by which Section 32 funds and Section 416 funds 
are used, the whole process by which the foods are bought, seems replete with 
favors for industry and devoid of concern for the nutrient balance and taste 
preferences of the needy. We hope this Committee looks carefully Into the philos- 
ophy of those who decide what foods shall be bought for the poor and with what 
regularity they shall be made available to a county warehouse. We hope this 
Committee will look into USDA’s record over the past 3 years in enforcing pen- 
alties on those companies which have delivered food tardily or not at all. We be- 
lieve the i>er hundred weight penalty for delayed grain shipments he a 

patent fraud — that would amount to a penalty of less than $7 per day for a whole 
carload of grain. 

We do know of one instance where USDA penalized a shipper of potato flakes. 
We are much more interested in how frequently the Direct Distribution wr- e- 
tioiiHCH have run out of the more popular items, particularly those bought with 
Suction 82 funds. 

Unst month the Loa Angeles Times carried a lengthy article on the huge waste 
in slightly blemished fruit — fruit with excellent nutrient quality but perhaps 
discolored In one spot on the skin. The Direct Distribution Program rarely pro- 
vides canned peaches, pears, or plums to the poor, but tons of these fruits are 
apparently left to rot in the fields because the housewife will not buy fresh fruit 
with n blemish on the skin. Today 1131 jurisdictions of the Direct Distribution 
program do not give out peaches. If there is a peach surplus, why cannot such 
fruits be made available to the poor In cans, particularly since USDA I* run- 
ning a mammoth program to get Americans to recognize the value of having 
daily fruits and vegetables In their diet. 

The dry powdered milk offered by USDA comes in two types — instant ami 
non-instant. Naturally the instant type is greatly preferred* since It tastes better 
and is easier to reconstitute. Vet the latter Is available in many warehouses. 
When questioned, USDA cited the difference In cost ani the delivery schedules — 
but what of the thousands of youngsters who go without milk because their par- 
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Mils Mimiot reconst itute the noii-instnnt milk in « manner ‘SViHl^'is^vV*!-- 

drlnklUK os well os for conking. Why is cheese in short supi»l> v 

jilnmclsint ? Is It true that USDA will distribute u cheese ^°* E Vlu ‘,lrv 

cva Porn tod milk In cans seems to be more popular than cither ot the < ■ . 

forms of milk vet in many warehouses evaporated milk is not available to the 
Soup In snlio cases they must take the dry milk in order io obtain some evapo- 
rated milk. I believe evaporated milk i« bought from Section 32 funds* while 

ilrv milk is bought with Section 410 funds. .. _ 

In «otn o warehouses we witnessed yellow split peas, rather than the more com- 
mon green tvpo. The commodity director said tlie recipients i would iwcopt and 
use the green split peas, but would not take the yellow ones. IMmt USDA Vol\ ic 

iu-rm'ts the shlpniont of n product which is not even readily rocognlznble as split 
pens V Tlie (piestion remains — who does USDA order for, the recipient or the 

,,r i'VuSfest that Section IIO and Section 32 purchasing needs your probing. Does 
their use netit the funner— or is it tlio producer who ► bennntr.? i?crhnps leKi^a- 
tion 1 m needed to give a higher priority to tlie food needs of the poor. Perhaps the 
economic health of farmers and producers should he made secondary to tlio nutri- 
tional health of these families. , 

We also question wliy USDA at times favors the purchase of prune j w^G.ovcr, 
say. the more popular tomato jnlce, apple juice or juice. What drives 

USDA to purchase nil item which is generally held in low regard by tlie 

r ° Whv does USD A distribute cans of a strong-tasting "‘chopped meat", made pri- 
rr aril v of pork tonpnie complete with nitrates and nitrites* when canned beef or 
chicken is much hotter liked, particularly l\v children, whose protein needs are 
great? The “chopped meat” is reported to vary in taste from shipment to ship- 
ment. and in many areas is considered dog food Clark County, Nevada Is cur- 
rently having problems with both chopped meat and chicken. 



C KRTIFICATION 

A major problem with all welfare programs is the well-known irregularity in 

certification procedures. „ . . ; ■ , 

In some states, tlie rules are clear, the policies are openly stated and the poor 
can ensilv find their way into n Direct Distribution program. In other states, the 
counties Veom to be left to their own designs ns they Invent barriers for the poor, 
despite the “State Standards’* published by USDA. In Waco, Texas, which is In 
McClellan Conntv in Congressman Poage’s Congressional district, Mrs. W. C. 
Frazier, Director of County Welfare, will not reveal to outsiders nor to com- 
m rull tv recipients what are her certification standards. She will not talk to preg- 
nnnt women on Monday, nor give Direct Distribution foods to a mother on AFDC. 
Public assistance beneficiaries greatly outnumber non-public assistance bene- 
ficiaries here, 5355 to 88. In Idibbock County* Texas, public assistance benefici- 
aries outnumber non-public assistance beneficiaries by 4880 to 118. 

Oklahoma's Seminole County bikes the cake, however. Iterant candidate for 
Commissioner J. Newt Ilarber wrote his constituents as follows : 



Dear Voters: „ _ _ _ . 

Your commodity program Is a service to yon by your County Commis- 
sioner. Although they are furnished by the Federal Government, No 
Commissioner Is Required To Ilnudle Them If lie Does Not Want, To 
Do 8o. and in Home counties the Commissioners will not distribute them. 

To Re Sure that you continue to receive your commodities ns you have 
In the past. Go To The Poles On Tuesday, August 25th, And Vote For 
.T. Newt Ilarber For Counts Commissioner Of District No. 2. 

In some states, there apparently remains a process whereby lien*, can be 
placed against capital assets before a family is permitted to be placed on welfare 
or receive commodities. Such liens In effect assign those capita,! assets, such as 
homes and automobiles, to a county in return for its welfare assistance. Twenty 
states applv such liens in connection with Old Age Assistance; 7 in connection 
with aid to the blind: 12 to the totally disabled; and 15 either directly or par- 
tially to AFDC recipients. In short* a beneficiary must deed his estate to the 
county or state — not to Ills children — if he wants public assistance. 
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In some counties, income level limits are set with little awareness of the cost 
of living. In Arkansas, a family of two cannot have u monthly income exceeding 
$200, if it wishes to get government food. In Tennessee, $130. In Delaware, .$140. 
in Texas, $170 for a family of two and $210 for a family of four. In San Diego, 
California, a high cost area, a family of four cannot make over $202 per month 
and stili receive food. In New Mexico, where welfare grants never exceed $200 
per month, regardless of family size, u marginally employed family of 8 in one 
on the three counties having a direct distribution x>rogrum con only qualify for 
food assistance if the fam'ly income is less than $345. Puerto Rico, as an up- 
coming witness will testify, is a horror story all by itself. 

Nevada acknowledges a Federal AFDC .Standard of $300 for a family of four, 
hut grants only $130 of it. Clark County, Nevada, adds a voucher good for food 
or l ent, worth *20% of the delinquency — $30. The public assistance poor then are 
advised to pick up Direct Distribution foods worth $28. The family thus exists 
on $208 in total benefits from the State, while our Government acknowledges that 
they need at least $300. 

We also have evidence of an aging couple in Hancock County, Kentucky, hav- 
ing to reject social security increases to remain eligible for Direct Distribution, 
yet this Committee Is certainly aware of how marginal are some Social Security 
payments for the aging. In some Virginia counties recipients arc required to reg- 
ister at the employment cilice prior to certification for food. 

I bring up these long-known sore points of certification for food assistance only 
to underscore bow little USDA has done to set minimum standards to which 
counties offering food must ndi:ere. It seems to this observer that USDA should 
want the same degree of authority, 'lie same degree of responsibility for making 
Its food programs deliver the goods ns it lias to make its farm policies effective. 
USDA allows local farmers a much greater hand in the control of farm policies 
than it allows the ic* ‘‘ dents of commodity foods. USDA in the agricultural sta- 
bilization program sc. • as to believe local farmer groups should shape and imple- 
ment farm policies. \Yiiy should USDA change this philosophy when It comes to 
food for the poor . 

National standards may soon l>e proposed for the Direct Distribution pro- 
gram — hut the vigor with which they are pursued is the only measure of tlieir 
vrlue. Many of the Direct Distribution jurisdictions have strong farmer con- 
stituencies which can defy even the best USDA distribution efforts for the poor. 
Why not put restraints on farm aid to such jurisdictions, including farm sub- 
sidies. until the Direct Distribution programs serve at least 75% of the poor? 
Di nka go of these two forms of subsidy would show that USDA means business. 

The new food stamp amendments are paving the way for USDA to better di- 
rect the distribution of commodity foods. One hopes, since the food larder of the 
United States Government is still full, that the new Direct Distribution stand- 
ards will invite outreach and innovation and establish a strong floor of expected 
performance beneath which counties dare not perform lest they lose other USDA- 
grnuted benefits. 

It is 1 1 lost regrettable that USDA still lms to be pushed into serving the i ...or. I 
welcome the rumor that USDA will announce national standards for the Direct 
Distribution program, but in view of their child feeding deceits of llii past 
summer, I do not trust their commitment. Why must they wait until .Tn unary of 
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This O .'inltteo may have the power to obtain from Iho IT.S. tVnsiin the 
scandalously delayed eounty-hy-county poverty statistics. TCvory day new forms 
of census data are published, but the nose-count of the poor on a count. v-by- 
conn tv basis seems to be hold back. I propose that this Committee ask for a 
quarterly accounting l>y USDA of the percent of the poor served in every county 
where it has a food program either food stamps or direct distribution. 



Publicity 

There is something curious in USDA’s avoidance of mass media messages. We 
have met with enough station managers to discuss social issues to know that 
food program advertisements — what they are, how to make an application, who 
is eligible — could he aired to populations in perhaps half the Direct Distribution 
jurisdictions. USDA does use such mass media messages in improving the mar- 
keting of foods; we have not, however, heard of USDA using the media for the 
Direct Distribution program in a single jurisdiction we have visited. Yet tele- 
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vision and radio messages are used to advertise the biasings of soclal security 
and the need for measles shots. When I came to the District of Columbia in 1966, 

I heard an advertisement on the radio, which ban also been used since then, ror 
food help. It started with the sound of a baby crying, then the soft voice of an 
announcer asking, "Does your child cry all night? Could it be 

having trouble getting enough food, call this number and wewiUtryto assist 
you.” This message alerted me to the exlscence of hunger in the District, and it 
must have also helped families short of food to know where to turn for aid. Why 
shouldn’t such messages be used to verify President Nixons commitment 
“eliminate hunger in A merica itself for all time.*’ .. . 

New Mexico and Missouri are further examples of states wh ere mass i a is 
used to “sell” the needy on the benefits of the Direct Distribution program. 
Channel 3 in X,as Vegas is doing a series describing various food programs, in- 
cluding the Direct Distribution program. But the attitude of most direct Dis- 
tribution administrators — in farm counties as well as in urban counties seem, 
to be that word of mouth is sufficient to notify the hungry that food can be had 
from the Federal larder. 

Miqbatoby Workers 

Migratory workers particularly need compassionate outreach efforts. They 
cannot await red tape. They need to be able to find certification offices as easily 
as thev can find the farm labor offices. In traveling in agricultural areas, one 
SJttai population center a sign Indicating the l.ccatlen of the farm 

1 ihor office We need an equivalent service for migrants seeking food assistance. 

sK“ n.*,S evening application hours and evening hours for '•btn.ning 
their foods, lest they lose what work Is available. Migrants ’’ ’ i ln _ 

permitted to escape tlie present system where employers certify nt u f nt 

come, a policy which puts them at the mercy of sporadic employers who are 
disinclined to worrv about liow their recent iaborers find their next meal- 
In Arl can s a s . we have stories of social security deducted train paychecks .but 
never turned in to the t government, anil stories of employers falsifying 
wages (upward) to deny them public health benefits nt their next .lob ioi.itiom 
T.oans from such employers In Minnesota scorn to he deemed Income and are nsec. 

to denv families food assistance. T - .. i. r>nw-e« 

Interstate accreditation would help such migrants. If the farm lalm 1 oltu es 
can be efficient In finding Jobs for migrants, cannot they be equally efficient in 
acci edlHng low income families for food help when the dollars are running 

l0 The income of such families cannot nnd should not be anticipated. Tot we 
have reports that future income fa a reason for denying families food. This 1. 
SputS, ooS'arn tn those Interested In the TMreet ™strlb..tlon program, for 
mnnv agricultural areas prefer Direct Distribution to Food Stamps. 

In o ?llor times, farmers would not have dreamed of sending a plowhorse out 
to work without food, yet that simple rationality Is often ^ 

migrant workers, who find food supplies denied to them b.\ agricuirura 

C °Vte^ldencv° laws are still harrnssing such migratory workers. Tn Oklahoma's 
Tnlsn Fount v the Commissioner's assistant Mrs. Vitnce Rogert attested that 
pffidb. assistance cases all qualified for Direct Distribution foods hut one • wo .. M 

have to lie a resident of the state for « months and m mm St to get” 

get emergency foods. She also allowed as how cheese was a little rtllih nit to get 

^Rtlinm.nl food workers and bilingual labels would seem to he an efficient 
to riulX with the migrant workers, yet few counties seem to employ any 

hilliuriinl satnff. _ A 

Tfte Aged 

Many of those Ill-served hy the Direct Distribution propn.m «re om ^Thj- 
mav he inherent in the bulk delivery of foods. Those persons familiar with rm 
retail purchases of the agine note their propensity for numerous small P 
Hmjes^ometTmes dillv-rather than stocking the l^eronoea ^J? r( {TZ 
R month. Rut the Direct distribution program seems to lean mer backwards to 
he inconvenient and antagonistic to the elderlv person * *™^{**; . n „, p t}ipn 
Most warehouses permit onee-per-month food pickup. The elderlv P 

is expecTed to pWk Wi 70-80 pounds of food. Most warehouses 
climiy on carrying such weighty packages for the aging to e r orm or. 
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tion. Those workers interviewed in such warehouses said they sometimes took 
food to housebound elderly, but one gathered it was a disorganized and perhaps 
occasional effort. 

Parenthetically, we might note here the almost universal comment on the 
quality of the automobiles that cnine to pick up Direct Distribution foods. Time 
after time we have heard of the number of welfare Cadillacs which arrive at the 
warehouse door. Few people realize that such quality cars show up when volun- 
teers drive their less fortunate neighbors and relatives to the warehouse to pick 
up their monthly foods. The next time tills Committee hears a witness decry the 
Cadillac loafers who feed from the Federal trough, the Committee might rejoin 
by asking when was the last time the commentator drove a disabled neighbor to 
get her food supply. 

The units or portions of tho Direct Distribution foods do not lend themselves 
to the period in which they are to be consumed. Three pounds of butter for an 
elderly couple must have refrigeration to last 30 days, or be canned. We rarely 
saw canned butter. A two-pound block of cheese similarly needs refrigeration 
if it is not to “bleed or sweat 1 ’ once it is opened. A two-pound can of peanut 
butter might last 3 months with careful handling, but a widow with a child 
must fad it frustrating to ration it over this period, to say the least. 

The elderly couple gets 4 cans of meat for a month. Each can thus must stay 
open ana usable for 7 days. Would you eat meat from a can opened seven days 
ago? The fruit juice ration has already been noted. Two No. 3 cans are to last 
the couple 30 days. How? USDA admits that fruit juice is quickly consumed once 
opened. How then is the elderly couple to get a daily supply of vitamin C? Four 
cans of evaporated milk are supposed to stretch for 30 days. Would you use 7-day- 
old milk, if your rickety refrigerator found itself outmatched by 100° summer 
heat ? 

What happens to nutritional balance when such foods spoil? What happens 
when the local warehouse runs out — the almost universal complaint. 

The aging, even those with money, are known for their marginal food habits. 
The bad dental conditions frequently found among the poor particularly affect 
the food selections of the aging. If supplemental foods are in order for infants, 
cannot we find foods of particular appeal to the aging — and then package such 
foods for use over extended periods of time? 

The containers, the ration units and sizes contribute to the spoilage factor so 
evident in low income homes. Rodents and infestation are ever-present worries 
in such areas. USDA packages and sizes should reflect more concern for this 
aspect, and the contents of the packages should reflect more concern for a fully 
balanced nutrient supply adequate for a full 30-day period for a 1- or ^-person 
senior family. 

Operating Expense Funds 



Last year, $19.7 million was made available by the Food and Nutrition Service 
of USDA to assist states In extending and Improving the Direct Distribution 
program. A few strings were attached. As a result, USDA tells us, $5 million w.is 
not used. This year there are no strings. Revenue sharing Is apparently upon us, 
vet three states have not signed up for this year’s operating expense funds- 
Adams County, the site of Gettysburg, Is a sufficient embarrassment to Pennsyl- 
vania to cause that state to hove held back on applying for these no strings 
funds. I understand Adams County reluctantly joined the Food Stamp program 

hl Even°with the remaining $14.7 million in assistance to expand and Improve the 
Direct Distribution effort, we found endless counties claiming Poverty as the 
reason for the poor condition of their warehouses, or for their restricted person- 
nel, for their limited number of hours of operation, and for the rather P^^loca- 
tion of their centers. When a county as rich as San Bernadino can get a $250,000 
grant from the Food and Nutrition Service and still have a single warehouse 
that serves a 100-mile radius, something is missing from USDA's effort. 

We urge the Committee to ask USDA for a list of all the Direct Distribution 
counties wherein less than 500 persons, or less than 20% of the poor whichever 
is greater— Is being served. USDA's claim that “all but 10 counties have food 
programs” is highly suspect. 

Conclusion 



This recitation of Federal delinquency— this litany of lack of conc^— can 
only be corrected if both the Administration and the Congress act. Some prob- 
lems, such as the lien-law variations, may warrant court attention. 
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The Administration in 1009 and 1070 showed a willingness to Inwove ripon 
the previous Administration’s sorry record in feeding the poor. But in 10 il 
attitudes seem to be hack in control — farmers are more influential than the poor. 

It thus falls to this Committee to strip bare the paper-thin concern of those 
who budget food for the poor. It is time to give to TJSDA the undeniable power 
to deliver goods and services commensurate with the need of 4 million ill-nour- 
islied Americans. It is also time to call for a quarterly accounting of progioss 

m The Family Assistance Plan lias a questionable future. Since ^"^trntors 
tend to relax when a program’s demise is rumored, and since it is e\ ident that 
the USBA already has less than full control over the Direct Distribution p 

gr We li ojie" lir ”0 tlm r ^wft n esse” wm substantiate this need and show how im- 
provemint might l>e made. 

Senator Percy. Thank von very much, Mr. Choate. T have several 
questions, but I would like to yield first to my colleague, Senatoi 

p 1- 

Senator Cook. It is going to be difficult for me to refer to you as 

^Mr C 1 CiiOATE B °You and I have seen some commodity counties 
toprethor. 

Senator Cook. Yes, we have. , . .. o r 

I was interested in Senator Percy's remarks during the course of 
your discussion that USD A takes (lie position that its responsibility is 
to "et foods out of the refrigerated ears and get them to the local com- 
mimitv. and then it is the local community’s responsibility. 

Senator Percy. T do not think it is their responsibility to get it out 
of the ear, is it? I think the local community lias to pick it up at the 
car, if I am not mistaken. 

Vac-arittes ix Rules Negate Law 

Senator Cook. T think the point T would like to discuss with you is 
that the Federal Government now gives funds, and the Federal Gov- 
ernment now gives what commodity food it does distribute, but the 
real <r ap is between the time that it is put. on that ear and the tune it 
goes to a recipient. In other words, at that stage of the game is where 
the whole program, which was designed to help the poor, totally and 

eompletelv breaks down. . . 

You and T know, for instance, that we have gone to various counties 
in the same Stale of Texas where, ns soon as the crops were ready to 
he harvested, surplus food centers closed. Their rules and regulations 
provided that there was work enough for everybody, and from then 
on. beginning with the first crop in the spring until fall, all food dis- 
tribution renters were closed. -r T r . 1 

You and I have gone through one county m the Middle \\ est where 
von could not pet surplus food if von had a dog. So apparently >’•- u 
had to eat the dog first and then you could apply for commodity food. 

This brought up the tremendous discussion we had IV2 years ago 
about informal rules and regulations. What you are really saying 
then is: Fven though that became a part of the law, it has not been 
put into operation by the TTSPA. Is that what you are really sajing. 

Mr. Choate. Absolutely. _ ., , x . 

I would only debate with you whether the failure of the program 
starts a? it leaves that boxcar at the local county level. I think the 
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oixIcvLig process is so peculiar that wlicn a county guesstimates 5)0 
days alien d of time how many people it is going to need to serve, and 
then is kept in the dark for 90 days as to whether indeed that food 
order is going to be honored and where it is going to come from and 
upon what date it might arrive, and in what condition — I think that, 
too, is part of the failure of the delivery system. 

But you are dead right. All over America, I think, perhaps m a 
thousand of our 3,000 counties, hostile Amerijans, hostile to their 
poor, their poor neighbors, seem to look the other way when they see 
warehouse conditions, food conditions, certification conditions, and 
the closing down of services conditions, which obviously are needed 
by a great percentage of the poor who cannot help themselves. 

Senator Cook. I cannot help but totally agree with you, because 
here is an individual who is in charge of a distribution program who 
sees to it that a recipient must qualify and meet certain standards, 
and if they do not qualify and meet those standards, then they^will 
deny them. They deny them sometimes for political reasons, as Sena- 
tor Bellmon has said. They put them on sometimes for political 

reasons. . 

And yet there is no requirement that they have to meet, basically, 
except as stated on the back of your report: that the optimum tem- 
perature for certain things should be at certain levels. I he TJ.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture has offices all over the United States and 
there is no standard, there is no requirement, there is no statement of 
efliciency that has to be filed by a local agency that certain materials 
and certain food products are kept under certain temperature stand- 
ards. It is more or less a situation of doing as you please with it. 

\Vhat you are really saying is that the regulations, as such, must 
apply all the way from the top right down to the bottom, that certifi- 
cation has to be made periodically at local distribution centers as to 
liow they are maintaining their food, under wliat circumstances they 
are maintaining it, and then as far as the records are concerned — be- 
cause it is Federal money, a participating factor, because it is Federal- 
distributed food— that the Public Information Act should apply and 
that all these records should be made available to the general public 
because the Federal Government is deeply involved. 

From a legislative standpoint, that is what you are talking about, 
is it not? 

Mr. Citoati:. Senator Cook, I think that we may have an oppor- 
tunity right ahead of us to move into this. The TJ.S. Census Bureau 
is highly delinquent in publishing county-by-county levels of the poor 
by which wo can judge USD A performance. I think it is high time 
that we started to publish records of liow many dollar subsidies from 
USD A go into various counties, and what percentage of the poor are 
served by other programs in those same counties. 

Xked Quarterly Accotjxtixg From: USD A 

Congressman Paul Findley did a beautiful job on this about 4- or 5 
vears a^o when he started to look into farm payments, farm subsidies. 
I think von, in this committee, should ask for a quarterly accounting 
from USD A, county-by-county, of the number of people served. 
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I think vou should demand of USDA some suggestion-box svstem 
wherebv the poor can tell USDA when some of their cans are bulging. 
Apparently the Federal Government with offices m practically every 
county of the United States, cannot find out they hav e bulging cans 

of food. . , ii* 

Now buDin^ ora Hire juice, I realize, is not as dangerous as bulging 

Bon Vivaiit or Campbell soup. Botulism is very, very hard to find in 
such an acid medium as orange juice. But at the same time there is 
something drastically wrong, not only with that product, but with 
tho process which produced it, and there is no telling what went into 
such cans on the assembly line the day after this orange juice went in. 

I suspect that your committee and the ones that can initiate legisla- 
tion, with the support of the agriculture committee members who sit 
on his committee, are going to have to initiate the mandatory powers 
which USDA then can exercise to deliver the good foods to the poor. 
Senator Cook. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Percy. Thank yon, Senator Cook. 

Senator Bellmon ? 

Senator Bell/mon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Choate, I have been fascinated by your testimony, and I am 
curious to know, as a result of the work you have done, what your con- 
clusion is. Do you recommend that the Congress undertake to clean up 
and improve the commodity distribution program? Or do you feel it 

should be replaced with a Food Stamp Program . . 

Mr Choate. I think that there are conditions now attached to the 
Food Stamp Program which make it of dubious value to some people. 
Just the other day we saw USDA proposing regulations apparently 
as ft result of Mr. Jamie Whitten and Robert Poage’s putting then 
heads together in the House, regulations whereby if you expended food 
stamps and are due some change— you used to be able to get. 4.) cents 
in change in actual hard cash— no hard cash even up to the 40-cent 

level can be given. , _ , 

There are so- a other conditions attached to the Food Stamp Program 
which I think make it of less attraction than it could be. 

I suspect overall I prefer food stamps to commodities. 

I think in a great many parts of the United States direct distribu- 
tlon if it is ‘operly operated, could provide a very good service, and 
I rtkJk be Jof the political origins of this program, it is pretty 

realistic to think of it staying around. . . noo - 

So I would say clean it up, and recognize that the family assi. i.imc 

plan is not going to bail you out for another 4 or 5 years. 

P Senator Bellmon. Do yon feel the county or State should have a 
choice between commodity and food stamps ? Or should both programs 

be operated simultaneously ? . .. 

Mr. Ciioate. Right now the regulations say that if a count} juiis- 
diction wants to run both programs, it can, as long as it picks up the 
cost of running the program. 

Dual Programs Operated in Sax Diego County 

You will have a witness, Mr. McCullough from San Diego, who runs 
a very interesting program. Apparently tfie county supervisors- of that 
rather conservative county are willing to run both progi 

42* t. . 
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I would like to see 10 or 20 counties on dual programs before I really 

ar.'wer you. . . . . 

Take Maricopa County, Arise. Here you have Phoenix, this huge city, 
right in the middle of it. And then an awful lot of the rest of the 
county is highly rural. I think there are things to be said tor hating 
depots where food can be picked up and, at the same time, using the 
private enterprise system. Mr. McCullough, from San Diego, wants 
to put in food stamps for the fresh produce, fr. ill milk and fresh meat, 
and use the commodity system through nonprofit outlets to get rul ot 
the surpluses. I think it is kind of an intriguing idea. 

Senator Belton. You have said there are some areas m which the 
commodity program might work better than food stamps. *»hy c.o 
you feel that food stamps would not serve in those areas? 

Mr. Choate. I was on an Indian reservation about 6 weeks ago 
talking to the trading post manager, who happens to also run the 
direct distribution warehouse. lie said, “We have what is called give- 
away Tuesday, and they come in their pickup trucks and load up and 
go out. I sure wish that they would have food stamps because then 
they would spend them here.’’ And it, is perfectly true that they would 
spend them there because he was the only food source othei than the 
commodity warehouse within about 50 miles. It is doubtful that food 

stamps would improve the nutrient supply there. . 

It is ironic that the Department of Agriculture is negotiating or 
contracting with this trading post operator when there is a federally 
financed Indian boarding school 2 miles down the road with modern 
buildings, a modern structure, with a lot better warehouse than the 
trading post operator had. 

I think there are some places and there are some people who would 
benefit from a balanced direct distribution food supply, with con- 
venience foods in containers the righi size. Because of their infirmities* 
their inability to get to the store, their inability to prepare foods that 
are not quite convenie c, they would obtain less in the private enter- 
prise marketplace. _ 

Senator Bei^ion. Mr. Choate, this may soun. a little contro- 
versial — I do not intend it to he — hut I think you have reached the 
wrong conclusion when you came to the conclusion that, farmers favor 

programs that damage the poor. . 

You have said under your conclusion on page 26 that farmers aie 
more influential than the poor. 1 ” I think farmers, which, at the present 
time, arc required bv the Federal Government to ep 50 or 60 million 
acres of their land idle, would be very happy to see every person in 
the country have 5,000 calories a (lay. I wonder how yon come to 
the conclusion that farmers, in some way or other, are fighting to 
keep the poor people from being fed ? 

Mr. Choate. In all too many of the rural counties that wo have 
visited — and I will put this over a 3-vear period because I have been 
working on hunger since 1967—1 find the perhaps inherent con- 
servatism tlmt i« attendant to an agricultural base seems to produce a 
greater degree of hostility, or more frequent hostility to the no- 
good'’ poor in their midst. 
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Farm Lobbies Stbonoer Tuan- Needy Okganizations 

I am not really condemning farmers. I think that farmers have an 
obviously stronger political base than the poor. They have their 
trade organizations that speak very well to this Congress. 

I do know my staff interviewed somebody in a county this summer 
in which a group of farmers or citizens were sitting in the city square 
criticizing the poor for picking up those giveaway foods, and it turned 
out that these were three farmers who were able to sit in the city 
square because they were all getting a farm subsidy and, hence, not 
farming that land. . . 

Senator Beexmon. Just a minute. There are no such farm subsidies. 
There are no payments to farmers for not, farming. This is a mistake 
that a lot of people make. The soil bank has been closed for at least 
5 years. There is no way, at the present time, that a farmer can turn 
land over to the Government, and sit in a city square and not farm 
his land. Your investigator is dead wrong. 

It could be that these farmers are retired; they may have rented 
their land, or something like this. But the Government is not. paying 
farmers not to farm. 

They do require farmers to keep a portion of their land nonpro- 
ductive in order to keep from building up the big surpluses that gave 
us so much trouble back in the 1050’s and 1900’s. 

Mr. Choate. They do ? 

Senator Beixmon. Yes, they do. 

Mr. Choate. They do have r. program of keeping land unproduc- 
tive, though. 

Senator liaxYox. A share of each farmer’s land must be kept non- 
productive in order that a farmer not build up the surpluses. 

Mr. Ciioate. Therefore, if the farmer has a 500-acre piece and 200 
acres are taken out of production, he might, lot his neighbor farm that 
remaining 300 rather than each invest in the total amount of equip- 
ment necessary to farm ? 

Senator Bei.i/mon. If the man farms the 300 acres, he gets the pay- 
ment on the 200 acres, although your figure is way out of balance. 

Mr. Ciioate. But it could be a rental. 

Senator BfjxmoN. Anyone can rent his property. -Even somebody 
from the city. But a farmer is not paid by the. Government to not farm. 
This is a very serious mistake a lot of city people, make. 

Mr. Choate. Senator, I spent 10 years in Arizona in the midst of the 
cotton patches. T have spent, a good deal of mv time observing ranches 
in California. I have seen the Soil Bank in operation. If the present 
regulations have been changed so that nobody is literally being paid 
to~not farm at, all. then that is news, and I am very interested to hear 

that. T believe Soil Bank contracts still exist. 

I think I am hearing correctly, though, from our staff members that 
there are people who. under some sort of Federal financing, now' can- 
not farm or can have tliciv land perhaps produce less. 

Senator Beet/mox. T am not sure what your staff has told you. but 
there is no Federal urogram that allows a farmer to turn over his land 
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b?ck S thr?ugh the V : 1950V mdSJ ^SySw^bSb thYl Peli °? ? f tin . M 3 
operation for at least 5, and I think m?re, years^ H 1 " been m 

i n you v stsfte m c:nt*of thTlJSDA *? ^ to bere ~ you have been critical 

v y, r g to dcfe,id thcm at 

with the USD A, but ^th?L°cSr 

to do something and then we cut back on the money nmlis mF 
possible for them to do their job. You find this oi notf 

Is USDA’s Budget Adequate? 

What A am asking you is : Ts the budget adequate ? 

would iio'cc with von 11 ] HdnP o° m §“? wo . p,c . with this committee I 
be blunt? is the fact tW i k 110 oi: ube original hangups, if one can 

is some evidence 1 h?th^TTft° agricultural committees. There 

tFui^^tlia^tlm^eb^/ T OUSe i°^F l ^ l eSOn ^ a *' 1 - vcs ’ ° n the .other side of 
c-uise it is heard i™*® 1 Lim< ^ Pfogiwn receives better attention be- 

COmmitt0<! - 11 is by »» 

10 ]i c suggested many long years ago that the Reorganization Act of 

^^lifted to 8 tS^^^ to r- hlS S? /! atl! that the School Lunch Program 
be slutted to the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare be 

,,ot bocn ” We to i— d “ «~w> SSSiS «o 

on^SilSS L€t ’ S rer P e , mbe J ifc is not the Senate Committee 
on Agiicultuie that appropriates the money. The agriculture com- 
mittce has nothing to do with this function. B 

CommitSS^A?® Senate Committee on Agriculture, like the House 
AnFvl?n? ?^„ Agncal t l - rG ’ has a VG yy powerful voice within USDA. 
i 7 ^ see administrators like Howard Davis running these 

food p rograms— -not really in the interests of the pcir— one can sur- 

isr^sar^.-s!r v * b,,, '°“ ucr “ cy ’ »- d pnrt ° f * * '***»- 

Studies' ta? U^TT«^ y >' 1 V CS i i01 l t6 "»s: Have you found in your 

program? ° USDA s bud S*t 1S adequate or inadequate for* this 

Mr. Choate. How do I feel about the budget of this momnni in 
So 1 !} 6 n* y 1 f °° ds ? do have the figure that roughly $282'million 
to im!fddl°?7 ne^ S ° ln - ff V be glVen ? w £ y tllis year, and that amounts 
"eal need^Thp^no recipien? P er ™onth. But the whole setup masks the 

a.4 produ Jd in P excei “ U OTOrflow dovlco to “nsume the foods that 

Beixmon - Again, I question that. You talk about excess 
food. Now meats are not in excess in this country, yet the momam 
does include very substantial quantities of meat. J y 1 & 

All*. Choate. That is an observation directlv from Tim« rw-n 
wiro operates the Direct Distribution Program. 5 J Ct > 
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The two sources of money for the program a* e Section 416 oMlu 
Agricultural Act of 1949 and Section 62 of the Agncultura Ae< f 
11)6.-,. Its primary purpose— the first two purposes listed m 1 Ouidho »k 
:iS. r », as I remember, are to rare for the farmer and his economics, and 
only thirdly to pay attention to the necd&j of the poor. 

Senator IIkixmon;. But, for instance, orange juice is not a surplus 

<*nini*»odity. and neither are beans. . 0 . qo «l,nn ii pmum 

Mr Ohoatk. Orange juice is bought under Section .12 when it comes 

into Vni plus supply. Section 416 is primarily for grain products and. 

in ctreet. is price-support mechanism. 

NV) I'JKKINITION <>F A Scitl’IXS I* OOI> 

Section 62 is n much more political decision. It is the decision made 
by people who listen to screams of orange producers or apru ot I 
duces/ or bean producers. It is a pot ol money J' °» ' ** ‘ 

cent of the tariffs collected the previous calend.u ><ai which the 
Secret a rv of Agriculture is enabled to spend to take care of surp bis 
foods'^ A J nd tlmfe is no really tight definition of what is a “surplus 

f0 Thi’s is another reason why I rote the point about peanuts and pea- 
nut butter. I suspect that some of the surplus lies m the waiohouscs 
of the peanut butter manufacturers and not m the holds of the pcnmit 
growers. I think this committee might take a very hard look at th.s. 
if this is to be a benefit to farmers, let’s benefit farmers; lot s not 

hi Senator Percy? ?think this line of inquiry ha3 been extremely hejl>- 
ful (Vrtainly the orange juice is an example of the crassness of this 
program. It is not designed at all to provide something that is essential 
V^the prevention of malnutrition. It is just design?^ get . id of 
the product which is in surplus. That is why, only on rare occasions, 
do we then buy and provide orange juice through our benevolence to 
the poor ? and not just to help the poor. They need it year-around, not 
just 1 at the times it is necessary to sop up that excess su r pi u8 T P r . c ?^; 

1 I think also we should point out very clearlv — and Senator Bellmon 
T Aiink hiw been very wise to point it out— that it is very easy for us 
toJEiid m^i *7uSDA ^Congress. They get their ^are. .Every 
noenev should? It is part of our responsibility. But much of tins 
program comes right from the Congress of the United Stotes, and it 
Is crassT hardbitten politics, not humanity, that is involved m this. 

Politicians Using Program 

Uet me just give an example; I think tliis would put a Cook County 
shame The Better Government Association, year after 
h£ ^oinS out that precinct captains in the Cook County 
Lchinouseour public welfare crassly in order to get yrtes. But the 
mibtletv of tlicir Approach— the finesse with which thevcio it, th- quiet 
word wc telephone calls— is one thing; n * one would be so stupid as 
to putTiTwSbig. But in Seminole, Okla. ; of all places, was found 
^letter dated Au^st 23d on behalf of the county commissioner who 






was apparently running for reelection, and whose election day was 
2 clays hence. It is not addressed “dear hungry citizen,” it says: 

Dear voter. Your commodity program is a service to you by your County 
Commissioner. Although they are furnished by the Federal Government, no 
Commissioner is required to handle them if lie does not want to do #o. And 
In some counties the Commissioner will not distribute them. To be sure that 
you continue to receive your commodities as you have in the past, go to the 
pole; (sic) on Tuesday, August 25th, and vote for J. Newt Harber for County 
Commissioner of District No. 2. 

I think the political machines in Cook County ought to ask him 
to come out there and find out how he does it, and how ho can get 
away with that crass, brazen use of political power that he has as a 
county commissioner. It is signed on his behalf by Hazel Long icre, 

whomever she may be. _ „ . , , 

Se-.- or Cook. Mr. Chairman, I think Senator Bellmon ought to 
receive a great deal of credit for turning that letter over to the com- 
n ind also for turning it over to the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
te id to the USD A. # . 

I am sorry I was absent for a minute, Mr. Choate, but it seems to me 
the real answer to Senator Bellmon’s question about “do they have 
adequate funds for this?” the real answer to that is, “No.” The real 
answer to that, in substance, is that it should be rewritten so that the 
USD A has control of the distribution program from top to bottom. 
It should be rewritten to give them adequate funds to see to it that 
local agencies are operated on a 5-day week; that records are kept 
according to their standard^ ; and, that the infusion of Federal funds 
will see to it that the products they have available are distributed 
equitably, legally, under the law. And, that the control is there ; und 
that the finances to exact that control are vested in the USDA, so 
that we do not see that a program breaks down just before it gets to 
the voter — just before it gets to the recipient — to the extent that a 
director can run it as he or she pleases. Use it as he or she deems neces- 
sary, and sets rules and regulations as a local official deems convenient 

for himself. , . .. . 

That seems to me to be the answer to what we are really talking 



a ^Senator Pkrcy. Wo have a very important panel next. Mr. Choate 
will be back next week so I wonder ir wo coiud draw this to a close 
as quickly as possible. 

Senator Bellmon. May I make one comment on the letter » 

Senator Pkrcy. Yes; we are grateful for your putting it in the 
record — and I understand your indignation about it. 

Senator Bi:i.i,mon. 'Phis is a very typical situation. Tn our State 
and I am sure it is true in other States— our county commissioners do 
pass mi the cost of distributing the commodities. And in many, many 
count ics. tilt* eountv commissioner stands there on commodity Thursday 
and hands ever*- package to every recipient as they come through the 
line, and manv’of them will admit this is their major way of staying 

in office. , , , 

I think it is a great tragedy that the Federal Government has 
allowed or actually caused this kind of -ituation to arise. 
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I might say this in formation was given to FBI and the FSI)A, and 
that the man is not breaking the law at the present time. 

a r (' ) . n v ri' Bet me take li» seconds. , 

I would like to introduce exhibit I,,* which is a list of t he costs Jo the 
Federal ( lovernment of each of the foods made available tliiotijji this 

1 fwonld like to introduce exhibit M_* which is a typical reqiiost foi 
.-uesstimates to counties by the San Francisco l S I ) A regional oihee. 

*" f would also point out, in conclusion, a iitmily of lour on the loud 
St amp Program with no money, gets $100 worth o t st :u i \ \ >s pc r n i o n th . 
The family of four with no money under the hood 1 hstnhut ion 1 i 
gram gets food worth $28 from the Federal Government. 1 hat is one ol 

Sensd oVi’kiicy. Thank you very nmch, Mr. Choate. A\ o look forward 

* ' I would*" ike to call a panel of three witnesses: Mr. Manning, 

All s Weiner, and Miss Peppard. . , , , , 

AVhilo thev are coming forward, I was asked to read a very slioi 

statement of introduction from our colleague Fa Brooke. 

PREPARED STATEMENT OF SENATOR BROOKE 

T «-lsli tint I could be here personally to welcome the next three witnesses. 
However the <U*uth of our (liKtincuishcil colleague. Senator \\ inston S, Frout. • 
and the lieeos^Itv of mv attendance at 111 * funeral has injide this imposslhle. 

These three witnesses— Mr. Manning. Airs. Weiner, and Mrs. I eppard— cm ne 
w < * 1 1 mn lit led to talk on the participation of the elderly in the commodity dis- 

placed upon the administration of these programs at the State level is wet com 

n, Th?' ebl. Ito'hll 1 ?. 1 'in:,... problems In reenrd to food distribution. Tl.o dim- 
cuules in reaching dlstriimtlon centers, the large quantities a 

trViiiiHon time and the infrequency of hours make participation difficult. As n 
member of the Senate Select Committee on the Aging, I am particularly aware 

^*TUo*\vi tm^4“S^Tai^re^l>oiit ^to^h^ar can provide many useful insights Into 
pleasure 

IS W?liSJ! tK manning ^ "tto^ Program ; 

nn:l Miss lltta Peppard, n Vista volunteer. 

AVo welcome jeii very much indeed, and T mn sorry Senator Brooke 

CI1 Mrs! PupPAnn. Thank you very much .However, in 'JSZ 

husband, mv children and my grandchildren, I am a Mi*. It would 
he one hcclc of a shock for 10 grandchildren to Imd out their grand- 
mother is not married. mnn f 

Senator Percy. As a grandfather, I appreciate your ro. uncnt. 

Would you go t ight ahead just as you &‘c fit. 
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STATEMENT OE MR. FRANK MANNING, PRESIDENT, LEGISLATIVE 
COUNCIL FOR OLDER AMERICANS, INC., MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr. Manning. Yes, Senator. I would like to preface my brief re- 
marks with the feeling that I have about the plight of the older citi- 
zens in this count ry. . ... vi.vv 

1 think there is a great tragedy unfolding before our e\ es that ui 
few of os are seeing. The publications of the Special Committee on 
A'dng and various other Senate documents abundantly testily to tlie 
laet That inaiiv of my older compatriots are in dire need. Anti yet, 
thus far. nothing fiuuhimoiitul swiiis to be on the horizon to niret tno 

situni ion. , , i i i i j 

The surplus food program does do some good among the eldm ly, ami 

X do not like to be negative, but tlu (questions of its total applicability 

to older people is a very serious one. , . 

1 will not repeal. I would rather corroborate what your consultant 
has said about the lack of cooking facilities. And nationally, about 14 
percent of our senior citizens live in lodging houses with limited house- 
keeping facilities, and do not have the facilities— as was so well pointed 
out — to handle some of these staples. 

Package Weight Causes Difficulties 

Moreover, the very dhTieuity of carrying this package which, on 
those occasions when all of the com modi ties are in it, is about -a 
pounds — if you can envision a senior citizen, perhaps one who may 
have some partial disability, traveling by bus to a ; • liferent section or 
the city than where he or she lives, in older to pick the a lio-poniici 
package of food, to bring it home perhaps to quarters where tliere is 
neither adequate refrigeration or cooking facilities — it seems to me 
that our organization was formed in the belief that someone, had to 
take care of the problems of the elderly as they related to legislation. 

Sometimes i have a horrible nightmare that the Congress of the 
United States, the President of the United States, and the people ot 
the United States are committed to the belief that we shall be eternally 
poor and that we must be surrounded by a proliferation of ameliorated 

^Soinethnes I have the feeling; that I am in a leaking boat and every- 
body bailing oat and nobody is fixing the leak. , 

We have ST- Vista volunteers in the field — of which Mrs. Peppaid 

j s onf > who visit retired people in our community who are poor. We 

use the voting list to the age. We also visit those wno are not poor, m 
the hope of enlisting thorn in the struggle to help those who are pool, 
lint every day we find elderly people— not living in housing projects, 
e v cm • v Vi I no vo 1 1 month i ‘Tdcerfy/a lot <vf people think otince ret. iv- 
rm at colonies and they think of beautiful housing projee.b— the tiuth 
of the matter is that oulv 1J1 percent of our elderly m Boston rue li\ 
ing in housing projects'; others are scattered. They are paying, m 
nvrnv instances. 40 to :»7 percent of their income for rent. 

\Vo VVlkPcl with women, with widows, who say to us— and this is a 
,erril.li posttioA to in-‘‘I find it very difficult the last week of the 
montii to keep food c i tl e table.” 
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One woman told us about the fact that the previous month, which 
had ill days in it, she received a $4 rebate on her sales tax about the 
27th. And from the 27tli until the .3d of tlie next month, she had to li\e 
on that, together with a little credit she was able to get from a local 
corner grocery store. 

Pkooiiam Should Be Moke Flexible 

Now the surplus food program does help in some instances. Hu f T 
do bel ieve that the program has to be made more flexible. 

For example, why should we not be allowed to cook this toon 
senior centers? Why should the program not be more flexible . h ij) 
should there not be a close scrutiny of the special need, of the elder! v 
who are on diets? Why should there not be a greater promotion oi the 
idea of delivery to homebound and handicapped persons * 

Now this is'what I mean. And then 1 am going to yield to my e.m- 

St I'recentdy went to the office of the welfare commissioner in the State 
of Massachusetts, who is opposed to food stamps because he sajs he 
would ha^ To hire more help. I recently bed a conference in hi* office 
and I asked the gentleman 'from the Council of Churches to nwom- 
pany me because I was concerned with the poor delivery J 11 * ?® 1 ^ 

down of the surplus food program m many areas. And I said to the 
^enVl email from' the Council of Churches, “Is there some way that 
resources of the churches could be used to supplement this pro^i am s 
Now in our State the .Apartment of education draws up the spec- 
ifications for what is needed. The department of agriculture supplies 
it and the welfare department takes over the delivery, , 

They did designate an antipoverty organization winch received 
cooo 000 as u delivery agent within certain areas* „ 1 

B t ' I understand* the welfare department is now seeking an addi- 
tional appropriation and is going to take over the actual delivery of 

^Now* here 'yon ^mve three great bureaucracies who are involved ill 
this pro^am. And yet there has not been any total organization of 

" i i,ave >r ion S g simo'ciu-ne'dtlmt any program which 

in addition to n paid staff, needs the wholehearted cooper^, ion of 

C ^eli U the P result of it was that the gentleman from the Council of 
Churches has selected an area and a specific d number of elderly peo- 
nlc to whom this church will take responsibility for delivering pack- 
.'.os ei" rv month. And if this prom, is a succc.^ then X undcm and 
that they" arc going to try to spread it throughout the State m all tin 

Cl \so C |nv hnal 1 c^rvdusio^i^that, while we appreciate all of these pro- 
grams. we would urge the committee and the Congress to , .ox vei> 

carefvMv into the special, needs of the elderly 

Now \ t me uivc you junt- one brief lllwst’ Mon. Lata taKe x le 1 
of Malden with a 58,000 population, 11 pi * "'hom are *■*„ 

citizens. \ good deal of them live in rooming -uses, apau : 
f VHy pubhc and private housing. The latest figure ; ' e , 
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that there are 716 persons receiving old-age assistance, or approxi- 
mately 9 percent of the total number of elderl 3 r . All of these persons 
are eligible to receive surplus food. 

Only 133 of 8,000 Apply — Why? 

However, according to figures supplied to me by the school cafe- 
teria supervisor, only 133 1 nve applied. Out of the 8,000 older per- 
sons, this is 1.6 percent. There are undoubtedly many more of Malden s 
8,000 elderly eligible, using the eligibility standards of allowable 
monthly income. 

I think there are answers to that — lack of knowledge, as to the 
existence of the program; lack of knowledge of the eligibility require- 
ments; pride — particularly where it is tied to the welfare depart- 
ment — inability to go to distribution points or to have an authorized 
person do it for them; length of time it takes in line to obtain the 
fo-id; lack of storage facilities at home to keep food, particularly 
perishables such as butter, lard, cheese — and some of them have an 
awful time with that peanut butter; inability to carry a meaningful 
amount home, particularly if they live in a rooming house; limited 
selection of food, particularly if the older person is on a diet. 

And you know, gentlemen, I sometimes think that food has a dual 
purpose. There is nothing more dreary or monotonous in life than to 
be subjected to the same diet. Maybe I was brought up wrong, but I 
have always felt there ought to be some satisfaction in eating. 

I can recall the depression. There were eight of us, and my mother 
never took any classes in nutrition, but she did one heck of a good job 
in keeping us fed. We always had a good chunk of beef and vegetables. 
The only time we had a nutrition problem was when my father hap- 
pened to be on strike for another nickel an hour, or if the plant laid 
him otf . I noticed a sharp decrease, even at a tender age, in the quality 
and quantity of the food available. . , 

Very often I see a young nutritionist teaching older people now to 
cook food. Yv>u know, if somebody can make stew out of a sow’s ears 
I would hate like bliu. s to try to teach them nutrition. Not that I 
am downgrading nut’-iiion. This is made necessary in many cases by 
congenital illness, by lack of proper diet over a long period of time, 
and oilier factors. But let’s not get carried away with the notion that 
the only problem is a lack of knowledge of nutrition. I have a great 
deal of respect for the cooking ability .if some of my contemporaries. 

Thank you. 

Si'ii n tor Percy. Thank you. 

jf h is all right, with my colleagues, we wnl hear the other two wit- 
nesses and then question them all ono time 

STATEMENT OP MRS. RITA PETPARD, VISTA VOLUNTEER, 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Mrs. Peppakd. Thank you very much. 

Until niv rind died in 1963. I. like so very many other middle-class 
Americans, assumed that Social Security benefits and pensions took 
excellent, care of the widows of men who had worked hard all their 
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lives, paid into pensions, paid their taxes, and paid into Social 
Security . 

However, I soon learned that many pensions go into the graves 
with the men who worked so hard for their retirement, who with 
poor health and other debilitating factors died not too long after 
their retirement. The Social Security became one-lnilf for the widow, 
a pittance. She was left helpless, old, side, and frightened; very, very 
frightened. The little bit of money she had in the. bank, she used, 
she spent. She positively refused the stigma of welfare. 

AVe had been through a depression. She went out to work. She fed 
her family. And these are the things she could do when she was 
young. 

Old age is hell. You are helpless. You arc frightened. Yon are hun- 
gry. You are looked down on because you do not have the money to 
go out in public. 

My project is search and find. Gentlemen, I. do not have to search 
too far. I find them, but then what can I do with them? Get them on 
old-age assistance? Tell them about the right to surplus food com- 
modities, which the welfare offices have not done? The social workers 
arc now no more than clerks. They do not have the time to go out 
and inform these older people of their rights. 

Communication is very, very poor with the elderly. Many of them 
do not have television. Their eyesight is poor. They do not read the 
newspaper. Furthermore, the 10 to 15 cents — and a Sunday paper 
today is half a dollar — forget it. This is vitally important to them. 

So we find them, we inform them of their rights to welfare and 
commodities. Somo of them refuse welfare. 

When I left here yesterday, I was in a very, very uptight frame of 
mind. One of my clients. Grace Peters, was found dead in her apart- 
ment. She had lacen dead for 3 weeks. She had refused old-age assist- 
ance. I knew she needed help. She refused it. It was “welfare.” When 
she was young, she had her own employment business. She was an 
elderly maiden lady, and she was a very determined person to con- 
tinue in this live without the stigma of welfare. 

I think that this country is doing a very, very poor public relations 
job. The poor do not want to be pool*. They do not like being poor. 
Ami I do not feel they should be persecuted because they are poor. 

"Whatever the circumstances are. wc all can e into this wo. Id the same 
way. Some had the advantages. Some had sickness. Some had every 
type of thing. No one knows tomorrow what I will have or what will 
happen to me. T could on that welf are roll tomorrow 

1 v ki.toioi * s Pr.i.iKr IdNiMtKi) nv Puociram 

On the commodities, I have a little old lady who admits she opens 
up the can of meat — first of all, it is against her religious belief to eat. 
pork. Now, this chopped meat contains pork. Most of it is garbage, 
really. She op ns these, cans and dumps the contents in the toilet. God 
forbid they sh mid find out she did not eat it. So she puts the can out- 
side in ihe trash so they will think she has consumed it. She fears that 
if si “ refuses to take any one of these articles on this list that she will 
I noved from the program. And, consequently, not be able to receive 
’ i nutter, her dry milk, which she can m o, you see. 
be answer for my people. 
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The peanut butter pulls their plates out. They do rot need it. A 
iittlc peanut butter on a cracker is good if you are hungry. 1 t sticks 
to the roof of my mouth, too, but I do not have a plate yet. 

To go out and buy a chicken — religious rites in the Jewish com- 
munity means a elr.cken on Friday. These things are important to peo- 
ple. After all, religion is all they have left at this- stage. 

AVe have never received a can of beef, straight beef. You know, you 
can have a roast of beef. I can buy it in the store if I want canned roast 
eef. AVe do not get these things in cans. We get what is disposable, 
what should he thrown away. But we are going to use it, and we are 
being very kind — we are nor being kind. This is not the great wonder- 
ful world, (lie rich United States; this is leftovers, and that is what 
has been relegated to our people. 

I got off t rack, didn’t X ( 

AA e filed a suit.* It was the idea to sue the State of Massachusetts. 
What I wanted to sue them for was not delivering the food that the 
Government contracted to the State or gave to the State. I formed a 
committee with 10 seniors, a task force of 10 older Americans. 

Prior to this, seniors were so scared — “Oh, let’s not make any noise, 
let’s not rock the boat or they will sink us” — these same seniors are 
very willing now. I have affidavits* and their pictures. This is about 
the commodities and their dissatisfaction with the way things are being 
handled by the Massachusetts Welfare Department. The welfare de- 
partment contracted out to an OEO-funded AI3CD for the service of 
the commodities. The distribution point U at the food was stored m 
was a basement in one of the public housing projects. This cost welfare 
and OEO nothing. But the toilet in this basement backed up con- 
stantly. There were fisheyes, water, toilet paper. We put the food up on 
dollies. However, is this fit for human consumption? Yet it goes out. 

I deliver surplus commodities to old people. I have two other VISTA 
workers with me. We are all getting old, and we really should not do 
any more. However, we do that. 

We want deliveries. We want the welfare department of the State 
of Massachusetts to take complete responsibility and get the food to 
the recipients who need it. 

Whetner it be seniors ov others, stamps are the answer. I have been 
to the office of the chairman, the commissioner of the Boston Council 
on Aging. The buck was passed to the State House. The State House 
passed ic back. I do not know where it is. I am so tired of chasing that 
ball. 

We want to do something. We must do something. 

Give, these people stamps. Let them have fresh food. They do not 
on t this — or very, very little. This would eliminate so much waste. 

PREPARED STATEMENT OF MRS. RITA PEPPARD 

My name is Rita M. Poppa rd, 12 Rudsdale Street, Allston, Mass. I ain a house- 
wife* mother, and have grandchildren enumerating to the number of 10. 

I am a Vista Volunteer, a hoard member of the Allston-Brlghtor. APaC. A 
member of the A.B.C.D. Senior Advisory Council, a member of the Brookline- 
Brlgliton Health Corpo ration, a member of the Har*-' Fubman Older Adult 
Group, and last, but by no means least, the Legislature Council of Older Ameri- 
cans, and the Mass. Assoc, of Older Americans. 

Until my dad died in 1003, I, like so very many other middle class Americans, 
assumed that Social Security Benefits and Pensions took excellent care of the 
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widows of men wlio had worked hard all their lives, paid Into pensions, paid their 
taxes, and paid into Social Security. 

However, I soon learned that many pensions go into the graves with the men 
that worked so hard for their retirement, that poor health and other debilitating 
factors died, not too long after retirement. Social Security became one half for 
the widow, a pittance ! 

My mother was reduced to worse than the depression of the 1930’s. She could 
not go out to work, she was sick, she was old, and the mainstay of her life was 



gone. 

Loneliness and insecurity, and a firm convicu*. t she would rather be dead 
than accept Welfare. This realization of what, it s to grow old, changed my 

< itire life, I worked to educate my mother it was ner right, and the privilege 
of the State and Government to return to these old people what they had put into 
tnis country. 

Then there was so much work to do — so many did not have children to help 
them or would not ask their children for help — the feeling of hating to ask for 



help or charity. 

In my search and fine work, I have discovered many of the resources are not 
doing the job I feel they should do. 

Welfare has not informed them of their right to Surplus Commodities. Hot 
lunches in my area placed in a school that was inaccessable to these people — a 

failure. , , . . . , 

Many people returning from hospitals without a homemaker arranged for them 

by social workers in hospitals. 

’vr o deliveries of commodities from Welfare to recipients. The distribution store 
is completely o* t of reach of people with problems of mobility and poor health, 
or blindness. Many of the people distributing the food and services are curt and 
impatient. This is true in almost every department where elderly must go for 
information or help. I would like to see the government have a special depart- 
ment for affairs of the elderly, and that every city and state have people thet 
are screened for patience, understanding, and love for the people that they are 
supposed to serve, not merely political appointee’s whose only concern is their pay- 
check. Also, we should have a public relations campaign to tell the truth about 
the real poverty of our older citizen.,. The American people would then sym- 
pathetic to the problems and be willing to pay the taxes to bring up the standard 
of living for our older people. While we spend billions of dollars shooting to the 
moon, our o’der Americans quietly sink to the grave. 

Also, the types of food offered to Seniors with dietary problems are very un- 
eulistic and much of it. is of no value to them at all. 

I have one client, a dear lady, afraid, as so many of the Seniors are. ot the 
authorities, landlords, social workers, etc., that accept all the surplus com- 
modities, opens the cans of meat, and drops it in the hopper, and puts the empty 
cans in the trash. She is afraid to refuse the food she cannot use, because she 



fears she will be taken o. J the program. 

The large amounts of food in cans and packages are much too much for Sen- 
iors. Salt content in 8 out of 17 and sugar in 3 religious diets, all must he con- 
sidered in providing food for older people. , ... 

Seniors are special people with special problems, since finances are their 
main problem, fresh beef and chicken, lamb, are completely out of their range. 

Either food stamps or a special financial food allotment should be given to 
Seniors only. The wnnte involved in Surplus Commodities would be eliminated 
andtliey would have acr?ss to fresh ment and fib. ....... 

To me. the worst crime being perpetrated a*. Inst the elderly is the American 
xnaver resent' paving the taxes, screams al*-*ut welfare. and does not reau .i 
true situate of the Seniors— landlords prey on them, when they roro VM 
social securitv in -rinse: they raise their rents, th.igs and hoodlums via d tor 
them to cash their ehec*s. and then beat and maim them for n few cioHnrs 
Malnutrition of bodv and mind, loneliness, the curse of old age. and a public 
unaware of the cruelties we are inflicting on our oldsters. -—ntoot 

Yet. thev love this coa...ry. and will die loving it. waving the hag. the 
or untry in the world. Let’s try t< make it. the greatest, in food. In ‘ 

Nursing and Health care — it nil t: >s in together to relieve the problems of mal- 
nutrition in every area. 
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STATEMENT OF MRS. GERTRUDE WEINER, MANAGING ATTORNEY, 
LEGAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAM, BOSTON, MASS. 

Mrs. Weiner. My name is Gertrude Weiner, and I have been known 
as a poverty attorney since 1933, so I wish to assure jou I have a veiy 

intimate knowledge of the poor. . . . 

In recent years my special concern has been the senior citizens who, 
immediately upon retirement in most cases are forced into what I call 

“instant poverty.” , , , . . , ., . . 

I am not going to repeat any of those heartbreaking details that you 
have heard, but, rather, show you what th listribution is in t no. area 
in Boston so that you may judge for yourself how inadequate it is. 

This is a map * of the city of Boston and it is designated into to 
areas The welfare department has a distribution center m Bast- 
Boston, which is No. 1 on tins map. It has a distribution center in 
South Boston, which is No. 2 on this map. It has two distribution cen- 
ters between 10 and 11, which is Roxbury on this map. It lias a place 
open in Charlestown — no, I am sorry. South her was N o. on the 

map and Charleston is No. 2. x .. , . . f>1 _ 

For 1 week during the month there is a distribution centei at the 
John F. Kennedy Memorial Building there which distributes sur 

plus foods to people in Charlestown. . . 

In the north end of Boston proper, it is open 1 week during the 

month and they distribute food there. , tu; 0 isj'n s 

Now, I am particularly going to discuss No. 8 on pus map- No « 
on this map is known as the Allston-Bnghton area of Bostom Evei^y 
one of these areas, including No. 8, have to go to No. 10 to get then 

food** 

°We have very elderly people who are ill: they are handicapped; 
they are unable to carry big bundles. They liave to go on streetcars, 
with two or three changes. They find it impossible. , 

It is very good for them that Mrs. Peppard and her VlbTA "Oik- 
e. s have taken on this area. B ’t still they cannot service all the needs 
of the elderly in this area. 

16 Percent on Inelation -Eroded Retirements 

The Allst on -Brighton area has about 60,000 reside . its. About 1^,000 
of them are elderly. The 1970 statistics show that 16 percent of the 
population receives Social Security payments, and that 7 percent re- 
ceive very small pensions. And in that particular area there must be 

, r >, 000 people on welfare. . . - f i. 

This community has always been a middle- income comirnm tj iMtli 
a very proud kind of people in it, because even to this day they will 
not accept welfare. Miss Peters was a good example of this kind ol 

This community is surrounded by four large expanding univer- 
sities. The rents have skyrocketed. And I want to tell yon that the 
reason Miss Peters is now dead is because she ready had no l*>od tor 
many years. Her particular rent went from $50 to $200. We did a very 
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special iob for her and got the landlord to carry her at $100 a month, 
winch see coukl ill -afford because she dul not have that hind ot in- 
come and would not accept welfare. She is only an example ot hun- 
dreds of people in that area. - . , , , » 

If we could take these proud people and get tnem to accept weltaic, 
they might have an easier time. But if they had to travel iai, they 

could not physically do it. , „ , , „ . , • «. , „ 

I want to say that these proud elderly, whose financial security. has 
been eroded by inflation and excessive rents, are m need of services. 
The old, the ill, the feeble, the physically handicapped, and the. blind 
should have the assistance that they need to receive ullicient food to 
prevent malnutrition and death. A. hood Stamp Program would coi- 
tainly a a verv much better facility for them to n-e because they do 
not have Hie stigma of the public welfare recipient with this— and 
they do not deserve it. They have been the backbone of this Nation 

and should not have this stigma attached to them. 

I watched them in a supermarket as they come in, and they buy one 
orange, two rolls, *i small bottle of milk. ^Vnd it is^ really pitiful oe- 
cause their money does not stretch to give them a full-balanced diet. 
Thank you. 

PREPARED STATEMENT OF MRS. GERTRUDE WEINER 

jjy name Gertrude K. Weiner. I aru a moiumiiin attorney witli tlie Boston 
Legal Assistance Project. I was first admitted to the bar in 1032 and have served 
as a lawyer in the poverty area since 1033. In these many years, I lia\o ser\e* 
as the counsel for the Commission to Investigate and Reform Nursing Homes. I 
represent, as counsel, the Massachusetts Legislative Council for Older Ameri- 
cans, and the Working Retirees of America. For the Boston Legal Assistance 
Project, I have opened and established new branch offices in Roxbury and 
Brighton, and trained the staff for these branches. . . „ 

As you can tell, I have an intimate knowledge of the people who live In poverty 
and the senior citizens who are forced into “instant poverty’' on their retirement. 

Mv group from Boston have testified regarding the need and the lack of the 
surplus food projects, and I do not need to repeat their telling statements. I 
should like to show to you distribution throughout Boston, and point out to you 
that even if the food was desirable, it does not adequately reach its destination, 
particularly the homes < the elderly. . „ . 

Boston Public Welfare has four surplus food stores, one in East Boston, num- 
bered one on this map, one in South Boston, numbered three on this map, and 
two in Roxbury, which endeavors to serve all the other thirteen numbeis on 
the map. In the second week of the month, the Boston Public Welfare does hn\ 
a store open in the North End, at the top of No. 4 for three days, and in io 
second week of the month, the John F. Kennedy Center, in Charlestown No. 

distributes surplus food. . . , . .. . 

You can see for yourselves that the surplus food assistance to t.lie poor and the 

elderlv is totnl'y unrealistic. 

I shall use the Allston-Brigliton area, No. S, ns an example. 

This area contains about 03.000 residents. Ai roxiniately 10.000 of them are 
elderlv. The 1970 statistic" show that 10 % of that population receive social 
security payments and 7% receive small pensions. About ->.000 people m this 
.i »*on rpc'pive wplfn.ro 

’ Tibs eoiiimniiitv is divided into two wards, 21. nn apartment house area, and 
22. a two and three family owner occupied dwelling area. 

Families tended to remain in the same addresses in tins community for f ‘- • 
In 19.-S, the expansion of Boston University and the tore* other u.iivei sities 
that surround this area, created a great housing shortage, skyrocketed rentals 
several 100%, and dispossessed the elderly, who could not pay the inflated rents 
and also eat. 
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If ono could persuade those proud elderly to accept welfare nr surplus fond 
they had to travel by two different street ears to reach the surplus food stores 
in Roxbury- Roxbury lias become, in Rost on. a ghetto housing a black population. 

Many of the elderly have great fear of entering that Roxbury area. Un- 
fortunately, their fears were justified by the vandalism and assault that they 
suffered while endeavoring to reach the Welfare Office or the Surplus Food 
Store in Roxbury. 

These proud elderly, whose financial security has been eroded by inflation and 
excessive rents are in great need of services. The old, the ill, the feeble, the 
physically handicapped, the blind, should have the assistance they need to re* 
ceive sufficient food to prevent malnutrition and death. 

Senator Pkrcv. Thank yon very much indeed. 

Senator Cook? 

Senator Cook. Mrs. Weiner, the one tiling I wanted to ask you : Ap- 
proximately how far is it on this map from area 8 to area 10 ? 

Mrs. Leppard. It is approximately 0 miles. 

Mrs. AVeixek. Nine miles minimum. Two and three streetcar changes. 

And this is also true of all this area. Look at No. 14 or 18 or 12, hav- 
ing to come in here. 

Senator Cook. Then there has been no effort by the officials in this 
program to turn these distribution centers also into individual distri- 
bution centers ? They have made no effort to do so ? 

Mrs. AVeixek. No. Those VISTA volunteers, this task force has 
forced them into opening up nine centers in housing projects, small 
centers where they serve the people, out of s ne 25 housing centers that 
are in the city of Boston. These distribute, ‘lie bases a little wider, 
but not very adequately. The facilities are the basements of bousing 
complexes, A ery inadequate. 

No Proper Storage Facilities 

These people have been clever enough to secure small refr "ators 
for tlie butter and tlic cliecsc, but they certainly do not have, any proper 
storage facilities for the food. The food gets corroded. If tlie flour cLes 
not come wormy, it eventually becomes that way. Tlie rice has maggi.cS 
in it. It is not fit for human consumption, and it should not be given to 
anybody in that condition. 

Mr. Maxxixg. Senator, if I may, I would like to add to that. The 
environmental factors in some of these places are- -for example, in 
Alston-Brighton, the distribution center in die basement was flooded 
cut twice. I talked witli the welfare department before I came here, 
their only answer was that they are seeking an additional appropria- 
tion. Tie showed me a map whereby they hoped to fill in some of tlie 
distribution realtors, but lie gave me no immediate assurance. 

Senator Cook. 7)o yon think a great deal of this might, be rectified 
if more Fedor 1 '' uey were made available to tlie local level xor 

centers and i' m!;.»n? 

Mrs. Peppaki . The welfare department states they do not have the 
monev. And whether it is going to be Federal or State — and it would 
ha' o be Federal because our State and city has had it as far as taxes 

are concerned. . _ 

Senator Cook. YvTiat amazes me is that your State director savs dial 
they really are opposed to the Food Stamp Program in Massachusetts 
because tliey cannot afford it. 
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Senator Cook. This really amazes me because. out of 120 count ics in 
II IV State. wo 1 in v«* 7:5 counties that have full Food Stamp Programs; 
mid of tin- IT that an* remaining, wo have nine that have made, appli- 
cations. Vow, u may he lough to got those nine in under the present 
appropriations. ... 

| Pit | von amazed that most of the food stamp facilities that are 
a va 1 1 id > !<■ m I la* State of Massachusetts now are handled on a local level. 

Mr. Man* vivo. And only in relatively small communities, very 
limited areas. 

Senator Cook. I understand that Bedford is one of then. 

Mr. Man vivo. Yes, Draeut, I think, and Bedford. 

Senator Cook. This is a very amazing thing to me, I must confess 

to yon. , . , . ... 

Air. Manning. I nMjjht stiy to you, Senator* that I also talked with 
the predecessor of the man who is now commissioner of public welfare, 
and he also stated at that time that he did not want, that program be- 
cause he would have to hire extra help, and he did not have the money 
to administer it. I do not know' whether that is the real reason, but, 
that is the reason they keep giving me. 

Senator Cook. I think one of these days he ought to make an anal- 
ysis of what it is costing for the distribution centers; and what, it is 
costing for all of the warehouses he presently has in existence; and 
wlmt it would cost him to administer a program where all of the facili- 
ties would lx* eliminated. i ii 

Mrs. Weiner. In addition, I think the dignity of the people really 
requires they he given food stamps so they can purchase their food 
privately and adequately for their needs. 



Food Stamps Mat Eliminate Stigma 

Senator Cook. You feel there arc a great many people who do 'not 
take surplus food who would feel very comfortable joining a food 
stamp program? 

Mrs. Wkinkp. Yes. 

Mrs. Peppaiw. Right. . , 

Senator Cook. T>o you feel the spoilage of food which you tasked 
about occurs once the local welfare ngency is the recipient, of it.? 

Mrs. Wr.iNKit. We do not know the condition of the food when it 
comes in because we have never seen the delivery. But in the ware- 
houses the food is spoiled. , . .. - , 

Senator Cook. Do you feel there is no field inspection of warehouses 
and that conceivably these commodities would be m better shape if 

there were? . . „ . .. , 

Mr. Manning. I was impressed— and I believe it was you— when 
a member of the Senate panel suggested that the Department of Agri- 
culture should be given more extensive authority. Tii.* , 

Senator Cook. I think thnt is our responsibility, because I think 
if thev do not* have sufficient funds — you can blame the TJSDA all you 
want.* but if they are not going to receive sufficient funds to see to it 
that the warehouses are adequate, to see to it that adequate refriger- 
ation facilities are provided, or at least that contracts are made to se- 
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cure adequate refrigeration facilities whereby we assume part of that 
cost, then really ancT truly, the responsibility — although wc may enjoy 
laying it on local officials — it has got to be partially ours. 

Mr. Manning. Yes. And I would like to see the Department of Agri- 
culture get tlie money it needs and the authority. 

Senator Cook. I must say to all three of you and to the committee 
that i i years ago when we wanted uniform standards, and when we 
insisted that there be a degree of uniformity throughout the country, 
that apparently we just did not go far enough. 

Thank yon, Mr, Chairman. 

Senator Percy. Thank you. Senator Cook. 

Senator Bell mon? , , , , , 

Senator Bellmon. This testimony has been very helpful, but I have 

no questions. . , 

Senator Percy. I have just been conducting a continuation of a set 
of hearings before the Senate Special Committee on Aging in Chi- 
cago- We have, ns you know, n scandalous nursing home situation 
there, as I think wo have across the country. 

The problems of feeding the elderly, of course, are exceptionally 
difficult problems, ami T wonder if you could give us some, feel a^- to 
the adequacy or inadequacy of storage facilities anil cooking facilities 
t hat some of (he elderly have, ... 

You pointed out the image we have of the elderly of living in a line 
community, elderly housing projects — and we do have a few show- 



cases like that. 

Mr. Manning. Oh, yes. 

Senator Percy. But for the most part, the elderly, many «»f whom 
arc women — who live longer than men — are alone. They suddenly 
find Social Security has l)eon drastically cut. and next find the rent 
they were paying is too much so that they are financially squeezed out 
of an apartment, and they end up in n rooming house some place. How 
much storage facilities fo r food and how much cooking facilities do 
t he vhavo in a hack room in a rooming house? . . 

lVfrs. Pei*i*ard. In some of the places VIS l A’s have gone into, it was 
a room that the old person was paying $22 a week for. There was 
no refrigerator. She used the windowsill as a refrigerator and kept 
tlie window open a crack. She had a pas burner with one burner, pne 
l ved in that room. She slept ir. that room. And the cockroaches slept 
with her This woman was covered- her f*kin was a horrible mess. 

Senator Percy. Tn othc: words, just by not having adequate storage 
facilities, sealed facilities for food, she will attract cockroaches — 

Mrs. PF.rn.Min. Bxartlv. Yet. there are not sufficient housing facilities 



for these people. 



Malnutrition Can Be Anywhere 

On the other hand, we recently had occasion to hospitalize two sen- 
iors who were living in a very,’ very lovely Carroll Gardens Apart- 
ments, which is a federally funded apartment They were sisters, Mrs. 
Manning and Mrs. McDonald. Yet they both had to be hospitalized 
suffering from malnutrition in these very luxurious surroundings. 
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(*n‘ — you know, tlion* mv (wo people*. One ? ^n1<1 ho 
woman sick. She i\ eery, very hud <*< >1 <1 . 1 he 

! A .. i .. K f It/. It L'lff/IV Wk / 1 1 1 1 i J * filf'lv . 
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T •' problem hen 

able to cook. Oiu- \v. ........ , ■ „ . . 

Other one was trying to lake care of her sister. She got quite siek 
She was found laying on tin* floor. *1 la* other one was on the bed. I lu \ 
were holli sulforing from inalnut rit ion — besides pnomnoniu---aiul "i * 1 ‘ 

hospitalized. . . . 

Now these two people were taken to the hospital, then released t n 
nnrsiim homes. The daughter immediately— and this is one of the 
horrible things that happen— when t wo people could have Had someone 
in to help f hem during t his period oft ime, t he daughter too c he tin 111 - 
tu re out of their apartment, turned in a ‘'vacate notice, sold their te e- 
vision — she got rid of them very nicely. 

They are not lmppy in the nursing home. When they were ready to 
< r o hack home, there was no home for t hem to go to. . , 

Senator Percy. Do any of you have any direct experience on the 
unalitv of food in nursing homes essentially set- up to serve those pco- 
pie oh public welfare, the elderly? I have hinitcu experience, hut I 
1 m vo through the power of GAO subpenaod nursing home tecorc. 
and act nail v computed how much they spend on food. ... ,, 

Vow these nursing liomes — unlike hospitals, which are almost a 
’lcmprolii — 05 percent of the 25.000 nursing homes ior the elderly ill- 
under a profit incentive. Now, if they are going to maximize profits, 
one place to cut down is on the food. Yon know they actually hm \ e 
<rur]>a<r<* scraps in some of our ureas. A\ c* have obsorwcl it. Hut i n* 
food costs for some of the homes from which T reunis' Honed the 
records show tliev are spending less money on the elder, v per d«>» 
S7 cents and 80 cents a day, *han we spend to feed our prisoners. 
When we feed prisoners in .Vobot Prison on a mass basis, you can buy 
cheaply. Hero you are not doing that, of course, in a nursing homo of 
50 beds or so. 

Is that same tliinfr true in Massachusetts? # 

Air. Maxxixo. Tn Massachusetts there are about 12 nursing homes 
ns such. And we decided— when 1 say “we” 1 moan the legislative 
counsel— in connection with our VISTA volunteers that one oi mu- 
singly good things that could happen would be if we could open the 
doors of other nursing homes to s< a>r cit izens in the eominiinitx . . -o 
we devised u project, and we now .mvc involved nine of the 12 liur- ing 
homes. A very young VIST A volunteer, in her early 20’s, and another 
VISTA volunteer in her 7<>V, and a registered muse, slatted tin- 
project. Tliev have succeeded in opening the doors of nine or the 12 
nursing homes. And I think that we will very shortly have much moie 
precise information on the amount of money they are spending for 
food. , r 

I’oon Ci.OSIU.Y It AT ION 1.1) IN N VI’.SINO HOMES 

And I do know, from what information I got. that the -food is very 
closely rationed. It, is very closely rationed and sometimes it. is of 
dubious quality. I have interviewed people who are in those mn-sing 

homes. . . , 

I feci if we can extend that particular project, we can rightly con- 
clude that those who refuse to participate, that there is something 
wrong, because it is a community effort to bring some cheer and some 

60 .... 
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1 i * into ( nu rsii i g homes I and silso t o Hi'O to it- that t hey me irot tin'' 

I ho proper food and inodirutioii. . , . 

I hope we will be able to supply you with in formation very shortly. 
Senator Piiitcv. We must move along Im>c:iusl* we have three, more 
witnesses to hear, but I would like to ask just one further question. 

We almost saw the Federal (lovcnimcnt close an .experimental teed- 
\ pro^riiin for the cklorly this your. A\ i! wove within n tt*%\ ol 

losing the whole program across the country — ami T believe there is 
one ill Massachusetts— where we feed elderly people in the community. 

It is communal feeding?. wlu*re they coum in and get ti hot meal und 
l».» v something: l'or it, whatever they can afford. 

Mr. Manning. 50 cents. _ . 

Senator Pkuov. lint it is very minimal. l)o yon feel wo should loon, 
as a Nation, at the problem of feeding people that way at a community 
center for the elderly? It is a place tliey have to dress to go to. whore 
they can get a hot prepared meal at a modest price and that they can 
then l»o with others of their own a go, which then takes away that 
fooling of lonei : toss that “I am abandoned, I am unwanted, I have 
been left on a sl.elf, lc.rt to just die here, no one cares about me.” 

L ask this because I introduced a very comprehensive plan in this 
area, and that is one of the programs I hope we can push through. 

Mrs. "Weiner. X think the food program is n very vital need. It should 
bo supplemented with the “Meals on \Vheels” fob those people who can- 
not, come out. Socially it is very good for the elders to come out. Their 
lunch hour not only l>ecomes food but a social experience. Hut those who 
do not come out arc still suffering.. 

Mrs. PiorpARD. To go further on that, I do have a proposal there — it 
was a rough draft. However, I filed the proposal in the State of ^Massa- 
chusetts to have this “Nleals on "W heels” for shut-ins. 

In the area of the hot meals in the schools, it would depend on whore, 
and the accessibility erf the places that they would have to go to. "We 
know that in the cold weather, with icy sidewalks, it is endangering 
their lives really to try to get out. 

They like to have company. What we would like would be volun- 
toors to go in and have lunch with these l>coj>le. T-his is what we need. 
We do have some senior volunteers that arc doing this. 13ufc it is very 
difficult to get them. r 

Tncmhu: Service at Nonprofit Institutions 

Mr Manning. X just want to tell you that wo started, on a very re- 
stricted basis in Massachusetts — and I think it is important this point 
be borne in mind — it was limited to public schools, and some of oui 
public schools in Boston are 100 years old, and in those days they did 
net build kitchens because obviously the kids did not need them or they 
ate at home in those days. Therefore, we succeeded in broadening the 
legislation to include service at nonprofit institutions and. community 
organizations. So any future plans, I think, should he sufficiently com- 
prehensive so that a large number of elders should be able to 

Pa SenatorPERCY. We thank you very much indeed for your great con- 
tribution today on behalf of my colleagues. 
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Mr. Manning. By the way, Senator "Percy, if I might, I_ received 
your proposals on the elderly, and I am studying them with "feat 
interest. 

Senator Peticy. Thank you. 

Mrs. Grace Olivarez, please, and Mrs. Bina Troy. 

Mrs. Ouvauez. With your permission, Mr. Chairman, 1 would pre- 
fer that Mrs. Troy go on first, because my testimony can be done away 
with if we run out of time, but hers could not. Would you mind if 

she leads off ? 

Senator Percy. All right. 

STATEMENT OF MRS. BINA TROY, PARIS, MO. 



Mrs. Trot. My name is MErs. Bina Troy. I am a diabetic, and I also 

suffer from high-blood pressure. . . 

Wo do not get the commodity foods in Monroe County. We have not 
had it since June. The judges want their say on who gets it and who 

does not get it, and that is our problem there. ... . , 

I have two children in the service and one that is visiting home, and 
the other two live at homo all the time. One is in high school and one is 
111 tile fifth J|f X'ttdc. _ — . , « . Ann 

I do not make too much money. I get welfare, and I make about $30 
working at cleaning. But with the bills I pay out of this, I have about 
$46 left to buy clothing and food for my three child -en, pay tne rent 
, . , -i* _-l a. tui t n™ okia tn -ronrir rpnllv ion mi because L nave 



be turned into 
o poor people, 

>r a lot of homes 
were getting the 



$40 text, to DUY ciotniilg aim xwv* xv. ***.7 ,, 

and the light bill. I am not able to work really too mi 
arthritis, too. There is not much work to be done in Pi 
But I think if we get the food back, really it she 
the hands of somebody that understands the needs < 
and the conditions we live under. 

It is not only the colored, it is the white also. 

There has never been a judge come into my hoir 
to see how we live or what condition we live under. 

But there is one incident that happened when > 'bfjf 

food. My son had borrowed a car to go get it because he did not have 
acar and he was home at the time. Well, he borrowed his grandfather s 
car aS S grandfather had a pair of pretty nice golf clubs m the 
trunk. When heraised up the trunk to put the food in, one of the judges 
made the remark, why did he need the commodity food with such a 
nice pair of golf clubs — without even asking whether the car belonged 
to hm^ir whatever. lie just formed his own opinion right then and 

th But I think, really we need the food. You know, I do not think there 
is anybody in Monroe County getting it that does not need it. And me 
lining a diabetic, there is a lot o*f it I cannot eat. The meat I ^nnot eat 
on account of the pork. I cannot eat pork. But my ^hiMren co , i 
Vnd if I was getting my extra food, that way, I would have a little left 
p ve r to buymy dietetic food that I should have, but I just cannot afford 

it now. prepared statement of mrs. bina troy 

, r <„ »«„„ TMT I Uve in Paris, Missouri- I am the mother of five 

chlldr2£“wo of whom corr.otiy^o to toe Ar m e d job. «g» 

soon. 
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My county, Monroe County, once bad a commodity food program. It was cut 
a IT because of lack of operating funds around January. The local Community 
Action Agency supplied operating funds until July. There are no more commodi- 
ties being distributed in Monroe County now. 

What can the poor do? How can you feed children with no commodities and 
very little money? Children need food. 

Senator Pkrct. Mi'S. Troy, how old are your cliildren ? 

Mrs. Trot. A ll of them, or just the two at home ? 

Senator Perot. Those that you have responsibility for at home. 

Mrs. Troy. One is 14, and one will be 11 next month. 

Senator Percy. Do you have sons in the service now ? 

Mrs. Troy. Yes, I do. I have one in the Air Force and one in the 
Navy. 

Senator Percy. Where are they ser ving ? 

Mrs. Troy. The one in the Navy is in Norfolk, Va. The boy in the 
Air Force is in Wichita, Kans. . 

Senator Percy. When yon were receiving commodities, how many 
did you actually receive? 

Mrs. Troy. Well, I received, X would say, about — well, I could name 
them off better than I could count them. We get raisins. We get iuicc 
of some kind. We get chicken and turkey and flour — ;and grits I did 
not take because I could not use it. A.nd cheese once in a while. And 
green beans. As a vegetable we got green beans 1 month for 2 or 3 
months at a time, and then we would get corn. And we got but- 
ter and the_powdered milk. 

Senator Percy. Is this distribution such that you have to eat corn 
for quite a long while, and then you get on beans maybe ? . . 

Mrs. Troy. You get one can of corn per person and a can of juice 

per person. . , , , A , 

Senator Percy. You have heard this morning of some food that has 
not been able to be used because it is spoiled or something like that. 
"Would you have any personal experience there? How much of this are 

you able to use ? . . , . ^ 

* Mrs. Troy. The only thing I had experience with is the rice. Some- 
times it would have maggots in it. Ana once in a while, if you did not 
use up your flour, it would get buggy. 

Senator Percy. I sec. How far did you have to go to get food - 

Mrs. Troy. About three blocks. 

Senator Percy. So that was fairly convenient for you. Put how 
largo an amount would you get, at any one time, and how would you 

bring it back? . , , . . .. ,. 

Mrs. Troy. I would have to either ask someone to get it or hire some- 
body. because T could not pack it myself. And my small children were 
not ‘able or big enough to pack it theYnselves. 

Senator Percy. What has been your source of supply of food in the 

past few months? , _ . , 

Airs. Troy. Well, I have just been doing the best X can without it. 
The first month that we was out of it, I had commodity food left over 
and T could use that. Put so far I have just lived on what T have left 
out of mv pay. 

Senator Percy. Airs. Olivarez, you are an expert on the problerns of 
food distribution and the Food IXistribution Program. X wonder if you 
could describe to us the “tailgate operation” as it is used in Arizona? 
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STATEMENT OF MRS. GRACE OLIVAREZ, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 

FOOD FOR ALL 



Mrs. Or.iVAUK/.. Well, tlie tailgate operation I think you have to un- 
derstand is subsidized by money l'rom the Oflice of Kcononne Oppor- 
tunitv, tin* Kmergencv Food and Modicul Simvices Lh\ lsion. I t is .1 
stopgap measure simply because “tailgate operations are. usually 1 un- 
ited to 1 dav and to a limited period of time that 1 day. ho it really 
docs not serve the needs. In fact — well, it serves the needs when there is 

nothing else. . 

lint 1 think “tailgate operations should not he counted as a solu- 
tion to the problem of distribution and accessibility of distribution 

centers, because of its limitations. , - . 

Senator Percy. Could you give us some idea as to the type of im- 
provements you might recommend in this program . . 

Mrs. Olivarez. Yes. Senator Percy and Senator Cook, I think it 
is very interesting — and as a taxpayer I was particularly interested 

* i ^ .. ^1 • . % ***** .it- t-1 . .1 t o envinc nf rppnn.mpnflntions bv experts WHS CiG- 
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tions have wound up in somenooy s me. x «i»um 'V“ 

stuff get you a copy of tlic reeoituiieiicl tit 1011s tlmt nave been ivuicle by 

people who deal with us at the locnl level. 

Xo Coxntoi, ay Local Levtx 

Basically, I am concerned, of course, with the fact that there is no 

C °FhSt of 1 nn^haVii'^been associated with Mr. Boh Choate for sev- 
eral years, I know better than to try to expand on his knowledge and 
his deep commitment, l^ut he covered the area very adequately . T e 
arbitrary decisions made by the certifier at the local level, the fact 
that some States feel they have the authority to pick ancl clloohC the 
it ems that they are going to order that specific montli. . . 

For example, in Arizona, for a long time they have been receiving 
l r > items, and at times 11. We found counties m 1 exas that had been 
Getting' four items. There is no control over this simply because there 
is no regumibir. or statute that says that counties must participate 

Ivhnt’w "fmuid lerril.ly interesting is tlmt as n result, of the. present 
administration’s emphasis on having food in every count j , the al- 
titude in some counties in Texas lias been that they have been black- 
mailed into accepting tlie program, and their J Lathis 

out on the eligibility recipients and, consequently, as >ou hcaid 
morning, there are certifiers who operate on whims and 
OB cases on Tuesday. Unless you come in with your husband 

AVednesdav. they won’t look at you. ip.« vo 

What they are exacting from tlie eligible is that jou must lea e 
your dignity and your self-respect at the door for tlie certifier to step 

bn if von want commodities. <«niinlv 

Of course, word gets around, and then we go and approach countj 
officials, their argument is, “We do not have to go door to door to 
flml out who is eligible. Wo are here and they must come to 
ns if they want help ” And you know wlint happens. 
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Senator I^kkc v. Thank you very much indeed, Mrs. Olivarez. Xl our 
testimony is extremely interesting, and we will incorporate it in the 
record at this point. It has been a very valuable addition. X trust it 
will be carefully read by all members of our committee. 

(The statement follows:) 

PREPARED STATEMENT OF GRACE OLIVAREZ 

We are pleased arul somewhat encouraged by tlie fact that at long last a Con- 
gressional Committers lias taken interest in USIlA’a Food Distribution pro^rain. 
S\'e only liope that our combined and cooperative interest Will result in much 
needed clmugcs to improve this particular program, because the so-called loou 
distribution system is NOT a system. It is outmoded, inoffleient and inconsistent. 
It not only fails to provide adequate nutrition; it fails to serve people on an 
equitable basis. It does not serve persons in different areas of the country or 
even in different areas of the aatne city in the sar..c nanner. 

Tlne'otal system management design is inadequate. The theory that 
federal ofllcials can operate an effective food distribution system to compete 

with the American food marketing system is simply untenable. a . 

Private food marketing operations have, as their sole objective, the profit 
nmtivo in order to make that profit, they must deliver food to people in the most 
attractive and efficient way possible at the lowest *he mark 

place keeps them working to ..cliieve effectiveness and profit. Unless the Individ 
ual customer’s needs are met, they will fall. Competition, therefore, is a key fac- 
tor in the private sector. Competition in Federal programs to serve the needs of 
the poor is called duplication of services and is viewed with contempt, as a '' 
f the taSmyers’ money and as something to be avoided like a plague However 
it is mv personal belief that competition in providing free foods to the poor 
would go a long way to improving the non-system vve presently have. Federal 

Whereas private food marketing operations have the profit mothe, tecerai 
v^" P ™airUmHnn programs have entirely different standards and objectives. 
First onSk l st orpHormes is payrnent of price support subsidies to fanners; 
fecond dlstrrbutlon Jf surplus (that Is unneeded foods in the private market) 
t-Mniir absolute and strict control of tax funds ; fourthly, service to local 
gove^nment^which a^tuafly disburse the food and lastly and obviously least, 

is deli very offood to the jw»r. NQ NATIONAL GUIDELINES which are de- 

(state ' s. hnt the responsibilities for program management are 

hampered by the fact that -the r | s P®Yce (C&MS) and its Food and Nutrition 

liS Su?’ ’k’Sle !’ln ^uStlar, the split assures that considerations of nutrition 

the ■ ommodltiea and deUvvr ,’jy™,,.. a tlon or public Instruction. Departments of 
.Keneles can bo g’^? m ents or soml similar agency 

Public Weliare, i? rnau^e* &Amp states The important and. some- 
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Stuff Wt'ir.iic ( Mice is ii< it in elinr«e of t lit* pi-oKi-nm, cvcii though local welfare 
mid employe- « inny be the ultimate distributors. Thus .there is no solid 
link ill the elialn of command, bounties are under no loftii! obligation to partlei- 
pate if their Kiiverniiifr bodies elect not to. since there is no c-dera 1 statute 01 
retrain t ion that commands county to undertake tlie c-xi.Hi.se ot luliiiin.sU-i 1 i,k 
the pro-rum. Tliese expenses include the cost of certifying lionxvellnre recipients, 
local iiift stoniKe space for tons of food, purrhusiiif? refrigerators and tree/.ers. 
conveyor bells, fork lifts and whatever other warehouse machinery ms -ssnrj. 
Tins.' we have found many instances where funds from the Olliee ol l.e. nmn.c 
Opportunity's EineiKOiicy Komi and Medical Services Division are bemir nu-d to 
underwrite as Hindi as fifty (50'/, ) per cent of the cost of distribution at : local 

levi-1 Therefore, whereas hSIlA will subsidise a local fr rower llinmnli its iarin 
subsidy pi-oKi-am, OKI) funds are snbsidizi.iK local welfare depa rtrut-nts in a eoni- 
mend a"bl-- attempt to tret food to hungry Americans. This subsidy to local wel- 
fare departments can be In the form of a tailgate operation to lnliur lornl to an 
accessible location for tlie eligible. Or it can he in the form of warclnnisc icntcil. 
staff. lease of equipment, or whatever can be worked out within OEO regulations, 
mill t in* i ugcim itv of t - AP directors. . 

1 recently visited two such distribution centers in Texas, where El- MS monies 
were responsible for instituting a Food Distribution program for eligible per- 
sons. As commendable as tlieir effort is, it was extremely disturbing to notice 
t h:it tlit 1 tempera ture in the warehouse where hundreds upon liumlreas of rood 
items were being stored was 105 decrees. Three men stripped to their undershirts 
and trousers were courageously working in that warehouse arranging eases in 
order to make aisle space for them to move about. Two girls working in the lr<;nt 
part of the warehouse were attempting to organize a filing system with fans 
blowing papers ami with the temperature in the liigli 90\s. It is in this same heat 
that eligible recipients must stand in line to receive their food. In another in- 
stance, we found cases of cheese sitting: in a warehouse where tlie temperature 
was in tlie low bO‘s. A few short questions brought out tlie fact that the person 
in charge of this program had used his personal money to buy a mail box and 
extension colds for the freezer where butter was kexit. He was not able to afford 
lumber and nails to build risers so that cases of food don’t have to sit on the 
1 litre floor imdtin*, rats and roaches to feast. 

The eligible persons in these two counties are faring somewhat better than 
others. The longest distance an eligible person has to travel to get to tlie distribu- 
tion point js twenty-six (2G) miles and tlmt person may receive as many as 
i wenty-one < 21 ) items, if lie or she arrives for food while stock Is complete. Not 
all eligible persons are that lucky. 

In Arizona for examples fifteen (15) items may lie all (lint a person may re- 
(oivc* from the twenty-four (21) available items. Hotter ami cheese are items tunt 
Vrixoiiians have never received under tills program. In some counties in the 
southwest, onlv four items were distributed for several months although tins 
1ms recently been increased to eleven (11). This is still better than the person or 
Tier soi is wild no longer lind it worth tlieir while to pay someone to take them tn 
the distribution point as there are very few, if any, items elderly mol sick people 
mu take advantage of through the Food ldstrllmtion program. 

\s had as all this sounds, it does not begin to describe tin 1 deplorable conditions 
to V.. found in Puerto Rico. that beautiful island so popular a site - for cimlereuoes 
to discuss poverty. Tlie eiglity-two (82) distribution centers in Puerto R.co are 
onen onlv twcuitv (20) days of the month, and only distribute during the morning 
h airs of the twenty-four (2-1) items that are supposed to be dispensed In the 
Food 1 distribution program. Puerto ltico ns a rule receives from eight (8) to 
seventeen (17) items. At times the mek of meat items, juice and canned vege- 
tables which happens often, acts as a deterrent to people getting m line to re- 
ceive tlieir food, since the better products seem to In* missing and this discourages 
people from makimr the Ion- trek to tlie distribution center or paying? SJ.OO to 
do to net tlieir food delivered. This is usually clone by local oxvners of sr.i.ill 
trreks or ears who deliver from tent (10) to twenty (20) sacks to different homes 
in one dnv. Sac ks may be lost, misplaced or delivered to the \vron« homes ■ « 
( . : ,c P s where the recipient lives in a hilly area, the sacks are dropped off near 'the 
hi— h wav and the recipient must then cn-ry from twenty <-0> to thlrt> (-1 ) 
pomiclship to his borne. Tf tlie recipient is ill on tlie scheduled day for pick : up. he 
jo«e 4 out on that month's apportionment if lie or she does not visit, tlie disti. bu- 
tton center wltliln three days from the appointed date in order to he re-scheduled 
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I’m* iiiiuliin- day within tin*- month. If ho or she failed l« do this. they must then 
Witit: l*oi* tlio next month to receive commodities. Stonij, r c‘ facilities are highly 
i jismIimi iiii to iiml no aliun units wlmtsoovn* arc in existence at any of tin* 

c.glii.v-two ( ) d 1 st I'lhut Ion sitos, Considering the hoot in Puerto ltico, inm-li of 

tli« food spoils or contains ma^uts. 

'I lu‘ overall complaints about tlio program ar<‘ the same noarly i* very wh(»n». 
The otlices and distribution centers an* not located in an arui con veniont for tlio 
recipient. The monotonous diet of food ami tin* limited qua ut it i«*s anil variety 
tend to create an si version to such foiuls. In some 21 r^sis ai recipient. may got 
enough meat to last si month. Aloro often than not. meat will run out bef m*o the 
oml of tin* third week. Anil, T ami being very charitable, no I aim being ai hypocrite 
when I call it meat. One recipient in Texas eallcal it liorsemea t. II.* was liein^ 
ooiiipt nri»n ta i\\ . J11 reality. tlie so-called chopped meat consists of pork tongue 
uicjit. beef heart incut, waiter, sngzir, sodium nitrate, amd sodium niti*it(*. Wi* have 
yet <0 liiid tin* true list, of contents in tin* pork meat can. All the label says is 
••pork in its natural juiees M k Hut pork earn he entrails, ears, brains and other parts 
for which there is no eiimnicrchi l market. J shudder to think wind they mean 
by “11a rural juices". 

One gentleman I lied occasion to spook with in Ids home opened a can of so- 
called pork in* had pit-kod up nt 21 tailgate operation and asked me to take a 
whiff of it. Putrid is the kindest word I will use to describe the smell. That 
night lit* dined on fried on Urns and oread rather than eat the contents of honed 
turkey. It was honed turkey alright, hut the processor forgot to take all the 
feathers off tin* turkey before it got cooked and canned for distribution niiimi.fi? 
the poor. I can't help but wonder what kind of price we the taxpayers are paying 
for t’ds garbage we 2111* dumping 011 tin* poor. 

(lovorninont. and private nutritionists are constantly pounding away on the 
importance of balanced diet, to include meat, poultry, fish, eggs, cheese, grains, 
fruits and vegetables. Vet, the Food 1 Mstrilmt ion program does not include fish 
or any variety of vegetables. At best, they get canned corn, peas and green ooans 
hut they won’t got all thrc*e at once 21r.il no fresh fruit. Institutions may get 
fresli fruits but needy persons will get none. 

Those who have the courage to survive hostile treatment by comity welfare 
personnel, get to eat somewhat better meals than those for whom the constant 
insults run-around, waiting and hostility becomes more than they can bear. We 
found recipients being treated as 21 bother. Tn those counties where th e present 
administration made a concerted effort, to institute food programs for the 
needy, the hostility was even greater, since the attitude was that they were 
running u program forced on them by the government. As if to get even, many 
counties make it extremely difficult. if not impossible for non-public assistance 
households to participate in the Food Distribution program. County Welfare 
Directors will ignore eligibility guidelines and make daily rules to fit their whim 
and mood. One County Welfare Director decided she would not accept ft {'plica- 
tions for food program participation from pregnant mothers on Tuesday. The 
P * iwlng Tuesday, she decided that Unit day she would only accept applicntionH 
f iin husband ami wife teams. If you happened to Ire divorced, widowed or an 
iiiium rrietl mother and applied for cert Men tlou on Unit Tuesday, you wen* out of 
luck. You l;*iil to have* a husband. When pressed for 31 copy of tin* State Plain 
< which by the* way is available to any interested person under the Freedom of 
Information Act) one of our Held persons was told she could not see it and that 
she could go see 21 lawyer, if she wanted to but she would still not get a chance 
to see tlie State Plan. 

When word g«*ts around' as it usually does, that in order to get certified for 
tlio Fund Distribution program you must leav*- your dignity anil self-respect on 
(lie door for the Wei fa re Director to step on. the result is foreseeable. Yet when 
wi* have argued with county welfare personnel that they sire not serving all the 
eligible ptMJple in their county, their response? tends to be that they are not re- 
quired to go from iloor :«> door to find out who is eligible. After all, the argument 
goes, county officials were blackmailed by tlio government into accepting a food 
program. 

This may be the first -public hearings on tlie effectiveness of tlie Pood Distribu- 
tion program, hut complaints at the Picul level dmve been going skywards like 
ai million prayers only to fall on deaf ears.^ If local groups attempt to contact 
or communicate with tTSDA "Regional officials who arrive In the area, their at- 
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IH that they until 

the stall* or count* otfU-iul*. * r K * v c'lii/oiis arc precluded irom meeting with 
touching Imsi* with the state aM‘«0- - • ntnte ofllclulH. In tunny in- 

rcgluimi IiSl)A people v * *!‘ >% * * . * v** 1 *!**!*! defensive. He- 
suniros, State or county ollicluls f * improvement in the Food Dia- 

pctttcd expressions of concern and rc I ■ public officials, social service 

trlbtition system or iton-system lrom c „ cltizcns point to the lack oC 

ageiK’ies. civic groups, religious utrlhtition urogram as these requests 

adequate administration of too Jfc. nod Uistri ut ™i Ijro««» that the existing 
have received no response. A • ciyan look ■ consumer complaints, 

regulations are unenforceable. 11 , . , e _ e , n, required to keep reams and 

The food commodity dlst tbTamou^ distributed, the 
rettuiH of records on the amount o »,u«rtnr<*<l emts nml licnven help the 

nuuilicr of spoiled items. ‘ J . )n lK?r( . t ,„t[.go. Hut who checks on 

record keeper if lie uoesii ^ " ,VrJ»V.s hi/she turned down? Who checks 

the certifier to see how muii> ^eligible ^ h r vons »£/ " , food n , tt c -er- 

the supplier to see that he l«n t y loh atliij, the om^ ^ Umt ‘ th e recipient Isn’t 
tain date ai»J at 11 certain * ’ f( '. J( i flour r t ce nn d milk; who clieckf to see 

SfnfortSde locnUoo ^^Humfreds 1 of * rrciph^ts^are 

thcr .mud In line ut tho .llatr Ibullo.. ' Vt^l ^ ^ ^lon* a, three <3> 

At some distribution tenters, walt.nf pe 1 f acillt « eJ . The sick and the 

hours and a large majority of UlW b*‘ n ^oxM to sit on while they wait. In 

^LmTsich^erto Wt*e 

SaSS2A , 3WU* a aianucr to .he 

poor ns we get food to °“ e ? h „ J Pfi lfl „ syatem. After all, there are Stato 
The public is led to «“* 2^ArtSS?n ^ record keep- 

Pinna, order forms, application blanks, reg looking recipients > Is 

log and reporting with anon-system. It Is 

s-5gr«Jsya «•* «* e "“ ush " ,od *» ke,,, ‘ 

from starring. 

Sormtor Pktkjy. Senator Cook? 

Mr^Tr.oY^ ^wn. I cou*ld not tell you just 

exactly bow big, really, is the population of it. 

Mw t TROV°Mmroa City The county scat. They have their food 

Mrs. I^oy. Aionroe J . b t 2 / m ilea from Paris. And when 

there ^ vViig^ it^out. They took 2 days for it. They would *> dowu 

\ fonrof Cit^f one day, and Paris that next morning. an ^Madison, 
Mo!, about H^nilcs from there, and they would go to Madison tha 

CooK They - ’d bring the supplies with them! 

Mii? tUy Y^s, the -u. The court said that the reason why lots 

thV oily S^ilmit 

’“sinator Cook. They thought it waa much more important to repair 

streets than to feed the poor* . i «n. AV waa aittinor there 

l^lrs. Tuoy. They wasn’t repairing the street, mey was snung 

drinking coffee. 
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Mrs. Olivarez. I have one point — and I realize that the mind will 
absorb only what the seat can withstand, and so I will be briel. 

Pork xx Its “Natural Juices” 

I think we need to look more carefully into the meatproducts. They 
touched upon it before. They distribute canned pork. They do not list 
tho items. I suspect that there are entrails and ears. It says, Cooked 
pork in its natural juices,” and I shudder to think what they mean by 
•‘natural juic s.” I think this is a very serious offense because tax- 
payers’ money is being used to buy garbage that we are dumping on 

tho ixior in tho name of a commodity program. 

Senator Cook. You bring this up into regard to some canned tur- 
key, as a matter of fact, in your prepared statement, do you not? 

Sirs. Olivarez. Well, the typist left out a_ whole paragraph, but 1 
was very cynical about it. I aid not believe it until I was brougut a 
can of turkey with feathers in it. T did not see the bones. And I did 
get a chance to smell the so-called canned pork. . ... , 

Tliis to me is extremely serious and needs to lie looked into. We ao 

not know who the process* - »• is. 

Second is tlmt the. site ition in Puerto Rico, that beautiful island 
where everybody convenes to discuss poverty, has some problems that 
have not come to light yet, and T think it is imperative that this com- 
mittee do a through investigation of what is happening in Puerto 
Rico, bees thorough disgrace. 

<^cn: night even got some volunteers from the com- 
mittee ! his winter. 

Mrs - . nat is what T mean. 

Senator Having just finished a study that took me back and 

forth on a lot of weekends, I am not going to he one of those volunteers, 

1 have got to tell you. . . . 

Mrs. Troy, did you ever have commodities winch, when you got them, 

were spoiled, in cans? 

Mrs. Trot. No T cannot say T have. 

Senator Cook.' You never had any canned chicken or canned turkey 
that were spoiled? 

Mrs. Troy. No. T have not. , 

Senator Cook. But, then, you had a very short-lived program ? 

Mrs. Troy. Yes, we did. _ A ... 

Senator Cook. Is there any indication that Monroe County will open 
up again at the time of its next budget? Or is thei*e any attempt being 
made? Is there anv attempt by county officials to find resources? 

T notice that von had your community action agency that supplied 
money to keep it going from January through July ? 

Mrs. Troy. Yes. . 

Senator Cook. Is there any effort by any agency or any organization 
iu “Monroe County to reestablish this program? 

Mrs. Troy. Nol 

T have somethin" T would like von all to read, if you do not mind. 

.Senator Cook. No. pleas^ do. 

Mrs. Troy. This is what onr judges think of it. 

Senator Cook. Thnnk yon. 
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This is ail art idc Hint says, ''Five food program may be resumed 1 >y 
November 1st. In session Monday . . . (reading article) ... if facts 
show tliev <lo not need tin* food. 

I would like to put these two articles into the record,* if you would 
not mind. 

Mrs. Tiioy. T do not mind. Thank yon. 

Senator IV.ucv. Thunk yon both very much indeed for being with ns. 
The last witness this morning is Mr. Howard Bauman. Mr. Bauman, 
is the vice president of science and technology, at the Pillsbury C V>. 

We appreciate your being with ns this morning. 

STATEMENT 0E DR. HOWARD E. BAUMAN, VICE PRESIDENT. 
SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY, PILLSBURY CO. 

I)r. Bavm.w. Mr. Chairman, Senator Cook, the Pillsbury Co., as do 
most other food companies, takes pride in the quality of its products 
which the consumer purchases — and can exist only as long as, the cus- 
tomer is sat islied. 

To accomplish this, we accept that our responsibility cannot stop at 
the. plant door, hut must carry through to the furthest point possible 
in the distribution chain, since the problems of control become accen- 
tuated the more a product is handled, stored, and transshipped. 

The selection of raw materials, and the processing, packaging, ware- 
housing, and transportation of food should he an integrated. operation 
and should be controlled by experts with considerable training — espe- 
cially in this day and age of fast production, transportation, and 
consumpt ion. 

Hilt nr) matter the-care with which the food is handled in the plant, 
we must accept that there are many vehicles and warehouse facilities 
1 hat are unlit for t he t ran sport at ion or : I orage of food, and that, many 
limes the personnel are not familiar with the care necessary in the sale 
hnndliugof food products. 

Section 402 of the Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act states: 

Food shall be deemed to be adulterated if It lias been prepared, packed, or held 
under unsanitary conditions whereby it may have become contaminated and 
whereby it may lmve been rendered injurious to health. 

This is a broad but a good regulation, since it allows FDA to do 
something about the warehouse or transport units that are unsuited 
for handling foods, or that may lie insect and rodent infested. "W are- 
housemen and transport personnel are not required to demonstrate any 
knowledge or training in the food area. One result. of this is that in 
many cases the packaging has to lie such as to .minimize breakage, 
crushing, ami contamination from improper handling. 

The food business is in an unfortunate position in this day (md age, 
since almost everyone considers himself an expert on food — most 
likely because we come in contact with it many times a day. It’s un- 
fortunate, because food is one area where a little .tnowledge can he 
dnngerous, and slip-ups through the distribution channel can affect 
the health and welfare of literally thousands of people. 
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It. is amazing to me that we expect TV technicians, plumbers, elec- 
tricians, beauty shop operators, et cetera to he licensed and knowledge- 
able in their fields — but apparently aren’t too concerned about the ex- 
perience the persons handling our food supply have, even thougli we 
ingest atul digest this same food daily. Maybe it's true that familiarity 
breeds contempt . 

Fi.olk and Fi.oun Distuuiutiox 



1 have been requested to talk principally about flour and flour dis- 
trilmtion — and will confine my remarks to the system of control that 
we use for dour going to the consumer — and discuss our specifications 
and control versus those of two Government agencies— the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture and the Defense Supply Agency. Many of 
liiv remarks will be valid for other food products as well. 

First, 1 would like to state that flour is a delicate product and should 
bo handled with care. It is a product that easily absorbs all types oi 
odors, that may range from perfumes to kerosene. It is highly absorb- 
ent so that spillage may be quickly soaked up with hardly a trace on 

the outside of the package. . ■ 

It is an excellent food, and insects and rodents love it if they can get 
to it. If it becomes damp in storage — which means raising t^lie moisture 
content only to 4 percent* mold can and will grow in it* It is also a. 
universal food in that everyone likes it, and it js used in so many ways 
that every home uses it. Decause of its attributes, wide usage, and 
vulnerability, it is an example of a product that must be protected 
throughout "the distribution chain as well as wc possibly can. 

I have used the USD A commodity product area and Defense Supply 
Agency as the agencies selected because of their large procurement ot 
flour and other items. . 

This statement is written in an attempt to encompass in 
time us possible, the important components of food and i’o 
placing the emphasis where it was felt it was most lieeduu hen 

the systems arc most vulnerable. 

I will start with an assumption based on our experience that we 
believe is valid, in that the flour — whether for our use, XJSDA’s com- 
modity program, or DSA’s procurement, is for all practical purposes 
equal in quality and insect-free when it leaves the mill. 

A food manufacturer spends considerable time developing a distri- 
bution system, and research and development spends a great deal of 
t ime and money and study designing an optimum packaging svstem 
that is compatible with the particular distribution system developed, 
and that wil 1 meet all FDA requirements for pure food. 

Wo also know by experience that if changes are made in this sys- 
tem, it will probably require some change m the packaging system. 
Thus any changes should bo made cautiously. ;/ ; ) 

In order for optimum packaging to be used, it is essential that the 
hazards in the system be known and properly guarded against and 
controlled. For this -reason we lutvo developed workingmanuials that 
detail the control we must exercise, and have included with this state- 
ment pertinent portions of our grocery products company distribution 
warehouse sanitation manual and also a brochure that we hand out to 
customers of ours once the title of the product passes to them for their 
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use in controlling their own warehouses. It details, for instance, the 
selection, cleaning, fumigation, et cetera, of railroad cars or trucks 
used for shipment. It does require that only warehouses inspected ana 
approved hy our Department, of Environmental Biology can be used 

to store our food products. . , 

Further, these warehouses are frequently reinspected to make sure 
they continue to meet our standards. 

Our experts also work with the warehouse managers to aid and 
assist them in their control procedures and make recommendations for 
imDrovement, if needed. This type of control includes such things as 
the height to which product may be stack ?d to avoid crushing or 
other damage. It also details instructions on disposal of damaged or 
contaminated product. 

This type of control can be maintained, however, only as long as 
we have title to the product: beyond that point, v j still work with 
the customer on sanitation, and have district ed many copies of a bro- 
chure entitled ‘Warehouse Sanitation Control”* for their guidance. 

This system is working quite well, abn once the customer has 
paid for the product, anything that happens to it is money out of his 
pocket and he welcomes’ any assistance pr ' ided. This monetary in- 
centive is a powerful one in developing a personal interest in the one 
who owns the product, and is missing, unfortunately, in the commod- 
ity distribution system. 

Defense Supply Agency HVlds Title 



The DSA is unique as far as food procurement by Government 
agencies is concerned. Although their specifications are unbelievably 
unwieldy, complex, and difficult to follow, they do represent packaging 
systems that are not only compatible with lb* distribution system 
lised, but also the area of the world the product might go to. 

For instance, flour designated for immediate consumn+ ^i is packed 
in a manner identical to a commercial system. How v^er, if it is in- 
tended for storage, the overwrap or baler must be a type of container 
that is designed to be insect-proof* FVir other uses, special, moisture- 
proof bags, cans, and even sealed wooden shipping containers are 
specified. The latter is for use in more primitive ports, where breakage 

and pilferage may be high. ... ^ 

We must remember that the DSA system title is retained bv -he 
military until consumed: thus, they have total control and any losses 
or damage or contamination are a fault of their own system ana can 
thus more easily be corrected. They also have good written programs 
for in-transit and warehouse fumigation and rodent control, equal to 
good commercial systems. 



USD A Major Problem Is Distribution 

USD A. on the other hand, is hampered by a number of factors which 
are principally procurement regulations, and the system by wnicn 
commodity products must be handled. 



•Bee Append!- 1. p. 222ft. 
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States P once the product reaches the State. And although the cai= 
uted^Ve ftTmigatfd and cleaned by accepted procedures, apparent } 
not all ^recipients* examine, the shipment *>r contamination and m- 

“iu Sm^uites^ha? each State submit a plan for the handling, 

control and dismbution of commodities for approval, but the task 
of monitoring the subsequent transportation systems and u arehousm*, 

te Z lo£T’ rt^p“ which may ^"individual, a school board, et 

“if problems of breakage, damage, contamination^ 

nppnr in the commodity products, it is most likely to happen in pms 

°.ortfon n of th”°n wT»?b has i departed 

n channels It is here that the amateur food handler unaouDieury 
entere It is al'so understandable that nonfood-trained recipients might 
no? unde, stan“ that furniture warehouses ; and abandoned railway 
stations are not very good places to store food. 

Ciiemicai.s Most Paxgekous Near Flour 

Mv greatest fear in this type of system is not necessarily the break- 

age and infestation. Although esthetically it isi happen 
hiiyard is nowhere near as grave as it would be if commodities “"PI. 
to be shipped or stored with dangerous chemicals such as certain 

'decticides, pesticides or industrial chemicals. - - 

— . ’ 1 a 1.1 flue nl r.llP 
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world and I am sure many of you will recall tne incident in 

TTSPA. is handicapped by another major problem that of 
tion^^e^lopoS^by 

aro iicpd a« thev m most cases are — then proDienu win a , 

prod “t is handled through a distribution system for which it wa 

n °if d tlte g packa»ing is designed to meet the most abusive system in the 

“o°f d th y c toT po^ where^t 

might be (dieter ^purchase product from commercial outlets m the 

ar There are two major factors involved in this type of increased cost. 
F i rat ? e at rengtl?>f th e bags , cans, cases, ^ 

increased if careless handling is involved, which can be u.r) expen 
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si vc. and most likely tliis would result : second, in special 
specifications — that is. types ot packaging ; nmterumj tl ^ 1 

require special production runs and in many cases pioonblj .uiaition.u 
ill inv M stnu*nt Iw coiitiimor iiimiurtictiii ois. 

« believe t hvV-o :,re m*.y container »nut»»)»™M 
make this investment without a contract assuring them ot an aclc quart 
turn on investment, and as long as the contracts are based on lowest, 
bidder the odds of wetting manufacturers interested aie; minimal. 

It is nn own personal opinion that Government procurement reg- 
ulations for food reduce all aspects, of the food procurement to the 
least common denominator. 

Ukast-Cost h.u KAGixc: i nr. in 

For example, if a choice is offered ill the bid between packaging, 
the least-cost package will always win. Under tins system of specifi- 
cations, the" package, will be the one least able to stand up imtei u 

rigors of a nonfroct distribute system. ... . . . 

If a range is offered for p in and vitamins for instance the 
lowest, possible level will Hlwa.. be used in bidding iho : conti act. 
Further, tlie specifications do not require that organizations im ol\ ed 
maintain a respectable quality assurance system and testing procedures 

to control the environment of production. _ . 

Thus, we can expect that unless basic requirements and specihca- 
t Urns are stringent, the Government will always purchase minimal 

duality food and packaging. . , 

I can only speak, of course, about my own company in rcgaul to 
our contract procurements. We inspect our suppliers’ operation, and 
will not accept minimal standards in any cases, but insist that the 
suppliers meet the same qualifications as we have tor materials pro- 
duced within our own system. 

Wo are, of course, interested in price, but not at the 
of safety, quality, and overall excellence. We have even at tn ies paid 
premium prices to obtain the highest quality product or an additiona 
safety margin — usually because it required additional capital, testing, 
or quality control on the part of the manufacturer over his normal 

“ I hope in this brief statement that I have convoyed some idea ot 
the problem areas and some of the factors involved ill flour handling 
and distribution. I would like to make some recommendations that, 
in some cases, are alternatives to the present system, and some that 
should, overall, help upgrade at least that portion of the food business 
that the Government administers. 

Recommendations 

First, if there are problems with excessive damage and contamina- 
tion in the commodity system- - and I have no first-hand knowledge of 
this — then four possible recoil. ses I believe are available: 

1. Upgrade the total distribution system, down to the local Jevel, 
equal to'that of a normal, controlled, commercial system ; or 
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2. Increase packaging specifications to a point •where they will 
stand almost any abuse and are totally insect, rodent, and con- 
tamination proof ; or ... ... 

j). Use commercial food distribution systems for the handling 
and distribution of commodities. It seems ridiculous to me that 
the Federal and local governments are trying to establish a sub- 
stitute system for the good food distribution systems that already 

exist; or . 

4. Use food stamps or other media of exchange that are only 
good for the commodities that would be eligible for distribution, 
and pick them up at retail. 

Two other factors which I consider important, are to : 

7 . Revise specifications so that choices and ranges are not a 
significant factor in the bids ; ■ . 

2. Add to procurement regulations that a sufficient quality as- 
surance level ho maintained to insure suitable control over environ- 
. ment and production. 

Thank you. . . 

Senator Percy. Mr. Bauman, we very much appreciate your being 

here. Your testimony is extremely helpful. . . . 

Can you tell me if Pillsbury flour is ever shipped with insecticide 
or other chemicals? 

Mr. Bauman. Oh, absolutely not. 

Senator Percy. Can you comment at all on whether the same prac- 
tice used bv Pillsbury is used by USD A? 

Mr. Baumax, USD A is cautious up to their point of P '' "die 
to the product. The /•m* <i.->+ ^re, say, Hour < il1 ^ 

the Stnt- i A .. i ... ted, cleaned, fumigated, and checked for 

any types of infestation that might be possible. 

But ot'ce it gets to the States, then as far as I can determine, then 
- essentially no control whatsoever. 

Senate i* Percy. Of the boxcars that actually come to your mills fo~ 
'lading, what percentage is acceptable to you ? 

Mr. Batjmax. Oh, I would say not more than 50 percent of the cars 
oat come in are suitable. 

Senator Percy. You reject 50 percent of the cars for purposes oj 
shipping food products? 

Mr. Bat-ma Yes. • 

Senator Percy. Do you get any complaints concerning the delivery 

of USD A. flour? ' 4 

State Complaints Are JNil. 

Air. Barman. Very rarely. I took a look at this. If we sell to n 
retailer and the boxcar comes in and there happens to be infestation- 
we hear about it at once. But very rarefy do we ever get a complaint 
back from the State or anyone that has received USDA flour, which in- 
dicates to me they just are not checking the product properly when 

it comes in. . „ . < * , 

Senator Perot. How far down the pipeline does Pillsbury’s over- 
sight inspection actually go ? 

Mr. Bauman. Our own inspection system ? 

Senator Percy. Yes. 
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Mr. Bauman. It goes to the major warehouses to the point where the 

actual retailer buys it. . . . ,, . 

Senator Percy. Are vou actually spot-inspecting at all in retnilei&f 
Mr. Bauman. Oh, yes. There is not much we can do to the retailer m 
controlling the warehouses, but we have established training progiams 
for their warehousemen and actually have people that go out and. pu 
on films and lectures on how to control the warehouse. 

Senator Percy. Last, on packaging specifications, are there an\ 
recommendations or suggestions you would care to make with respec 
to USD A packaging specifications? Would they meet your standards 
at Pillsburv, for instance, or are yours much more stringent and lg 
Mr. Bauman. They meet, in most cases, our requirements and our 
distribution system. But in most cases they are certainly not suitable 
for the type of handling they get, especially at the more local levels 
for food,’ and I do not believe in many cases they are suitable. 

For instance, in flour, they are currently offering a choice of two 
bags. One is a standard one-ply bag, winch is used m most commercial 
areas. The other is a pinchbottom-type bag, which is essentially insect 
proof. Right now you can bid either one, but the pmchbottom bag costs 
twice the amount of the other one. And obviously, you are going to bid 

the cheaper bag. 

Senator Percy. Thank you. 

Senator Cook? 

Weakest Link : Title Transfer to States 
Senator Cook. Mr. Bauman, your remarks have fc-en very inter- 

68 We still get to the same point, do we not? As 6oon tvs the 

or the State official opens up that box— as we learned, 

the situation we have discussed tins morning— if ! they do not have the 

right kind of truck and they bring the county dump 

then thev take these things out of a car that has been sanitized and 

everything eloe has been done, and they throw it on the truck and 

take it to a distribution center? 

Senidoi^CooK inspections are made of th ® d jf^ ribut j° n ^ e ^f^i 
no inspections are made of the warehouses, no effort is made to fulfill 
the requirements of temperature. So, therefore, everything we have 
done up to that point conceivably can totally b~k ? 

Mr. Bauman. Absolutely. It is the weakest part °^he whole 

c ori of n r Cook Tf thev go into the basement m Roxbury in iAoston 
and it gets flooded out, then all the flour just gets thrown away, and 

tn Mr? B auman. That is right. Even if flour is stored in a damp place, it 
onlv has to pick up 3 to 4 percent moisture to l^come moldy . _ 

Senator Cook. Tour company produces products other 
and you are familiar with USDA and you are familiar with ite^ddmg 
procedures; I assume, and are familiar with how at operates What are 
some of the reasons that many of the major ^peanut butter manu- 
facturers will not even bid USDA peanut butter anymore? Do you 
know ? Do you have any idea? „ 
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Mr. Bauman. Well, I think the main reason is that the overhead that 
the food manufacturer has to bear for a good quality assurance pro- 
gram and the research he is sponsoring puts his cost to a point where 
he has a difficult time bidding. 

Senator Cook. Are you saying that the cost lie lias to bid for peanut 
butter for USD A is so low you cannot give a good quality merchandise ? 

Mr. Batjman. Not at the price that other manufacturers will bid; 
yes. 

Senator Cook. Bet me get this straight, now. 

Not at the price that other manufacturers will bid. I am saying, can 
yon produce the same product you are producing now and clo it at a 
price that you could bid on a contract with USDA? Or would you 
nave to reduce the quality of your xiroduct in order to make a bid to 
provide peanut butter for USDA ? 

Mr. Bauman. Generally, I would say you would probably have to 
reduce quality or handle your figures in some other fashion. 

Senator Cook. “Handle your figures in some other fashion” so you 
do not have to absorb a loss and you can shove it off on something else ? 

Mr. Batjman. That is about it. 

Senator Cook. In other words, the peanut butter that is really being 
produced for the specifications that USDA submits is not what you 
would call a good quality product? That is a tough question to ask. 

Mr. Batjman. Yes ; that is a tough question to ask. 

I think from an edible food standpoint, yes, it is good quality. But 
I think a lot can be done to the peanut butter to make it better quality, 
more acceptable quality. 

. , , ^ . , i , . , a »"^ r * or ^ s 5 T.f we had a program that tries to 

provide the right kind of vitamins, the right kind oF protein, the right 
kind of all the things x hat are necessary, tile standards that arc put 
out for bid by the USD. Jo nor meet what you would call “adequate” 
standards to provide the right types of protein, the right types of the 
necessary ingredients for a quality product ? 



USDA Utilizes Minimal Standards 

Mr. Batjman. I would have to say they are minimal standards, yes. 

Senator Cook. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Percy. Senator Cook, we appreciate your being here very 
much indeed. ® J 

Air. Bauman, we very much appreciate your testimony. 

We express our appreciation to all of our witnesses this morning. 

Senator Cook. May I ask one other question ? 

Senator Percy. Yes. 

Senator Cook. I wonder, Mr. Bauman: Is there any reason really 
why in your item 4 suggestion, “Use food stamps or other media of 
exchange that are only good for the commodities that would be eligible 
for distribution — is there any reason you would want to limit it to 
commodities that would be eligible for distribution ? 

Can you not honestly envision the problems of going into a maior 
supermarket and haying to look at a list to see whether whaTyou 
bought was on the standard list ? Is there any reason why you can- 
not go in and buy fresh vegetables? Is there any reason, for instance, 
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why, instead of buying Pillsbury flour you cannot buy soine of youi 
cereals? Is there any reason why we have to say to an individual who 
has stamps, when lie comes into a store, that the only thing that 3 011 
can conceivably buy are commodities that somehow are eligible rot 

1 Because we know that some of the commodities that are eligible 
for distribution are not surplus commodities, are not surplus m their 
demands throughout the country. So is there any reason why 111 that 
item you would want to limit it to ‘eligible for distribution . 

Mr. Bauman. I guess I worded it badly. I looked at this as being 
a supplement to the Food Stamp Program. But, rathci hail . ie com 
modities being distributed the way they are now, the people cou d 
still get the same amount of commodities. But 111 this way the} would 
liave'a choice of whichever flour they wanted to buy. _ 

X think the best overall is to give them sufficient amounts of money 

or stamps to buy wliat they need. 

Senator Cook. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Pekcv. The committee is m recess, to reconvene at 10 a,m., 
on Thursday, in room 1114 of the New Senate Office Building. 

(Whereupon, at 12:40 pan., the Select Committee was recessed, to 
reconvene at 10 a.m., on September 16, 19 a, in room 1114 of the ^cw 
Senate Office Building.) 
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OPENING STATEMENT OP SENATOR PERCY, PRESIDING 

Senator Percy. These hearings will come to order. 

This is the second of a series of four hearings, conducted by the 
Senate Select Committee on Nutrition and Human Needs, on the Food 
Dist ribution Program of the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

, es to i d ay we heard testiinony describing the program from the 
recipient’s point of view. Generally, the testimony indicated that the 
Distribution Program is too burdensome to bo truly effective. 
I here was much sentiment expressed for replacement of commodities 
by food stamps; however, there was also a feeling that since the Food 
Distribution Program was going to be ill operation for some time to 
come, it should be improved. 

This morning t\c will .hear from several witnesses representing the 
private food sector. The purpose of today’s hearing will be. to develop 
and recommendations from both industry and- food pro- 
fessionals as to how the Food Distribution Program can be improved. 

As chairman of these hearings, let me comment on some of the state- 
ments that both Senator Cook and I. made yesterday. The purpose of 
these hearings is not to try to point a finger at the Department of Agri- 
culture and use it as a whipping boy. We understand that, in many 
instances, the Department is working under, directives laid down by 
Congress. We, therefore, feel it is pur responsibility to point the finger 
at Congress itself, which has laid down the directives that T have re- 
sulted in some of the abuses pointed out by. commodity recipients. . 

are very happy this morning to welcome the former adviser to 
the President of tne United States, President Johnson, and now the 
consumer adviser to the ^president of Giant Food, Inc., Mrs. Ester 
Peterson. Mrs. Peterson, we are honored and privileged to have you 
here this morning. 
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Is that pork and beans? 

Mrs. Peterson. This is good old pork and beans. 

STATEMENT OF MRS. ESTER PETERSON, CONSUMER ADVISER TO 
THE PRESIDENT OF GIANT FOOD, INC. 

Mrs. Peterson. I am delighted to be here. I was very pleased to 
receive a call saving that you would be interested in knowing what we 
in private industry are trying to do to help improve the nutrition in- 
formation in our country. I appreciate the opportunity of having a 
chance to explain this, and, as you said in your opening remarks, it 
inst might be that there are some points that could be applied to this 
ver ,r important question that you are deciding : The effectiveness of the 

Food Distribution Program. . ■ 

I certainly want to congratulate the committee for the leaclcrsmp 
it has given to the elimination of hunger and malnutrition m tins 
country, which is certainly one of our major problems. ... . 

We are testing in the Giant Food stores, a nutritional labeling plan 
that was developed in cooperation with the Government. I must say 
that the techniques and the skill of the Department of ^grumHure an d 
the Food and Drug Administration have been splendid. They have 
the competence, the know-how, to do all of these things The planthat 
we are testing is an adaptation of one proposed by the Food and Drug 
Administration. There are some other FDA plans that are being tested 

^The^imT^to ‘find a wav to give nutrition information to consumers 
at the point of purchase. ‘We have felt for a long time that consumer 
education about nutrition does ncV. do any good unless a person making 
a food purchase knows what he is getting and how he ca ™ 

We have had recommendations from the Food Marketing Commission 
and from the Agriculture Advisory Committee that there be nutrition 

information at the point, of purchase. 

Conference Recommended Nutritional Information 

I think the last big recommendation was from the White House Con- 
ference on Food, Nutrition, and Health; and if I recall correctly, one 
of the recommendations at that time was that the items under the 
Food Distribution Program also have nutritional mformrtion. bp it is 
not a new idea to have consumer nutrition information at the point of 

^This^plan that we are testing at Giant was worked out by a commit- 
tee* composed of nutritionists. Government and industry representa- 
tives, and consumer advocates. The committee was clmire^ DnJean 
Maver of Harvard University, who was Chairman of the White House 

Conference on Food, Nutrition, and Health. ... 

Now, simply, this is the plan, if I can use my can of beans to illus- 
trate it. There is a symbol on the item to show that that item >s nutri- 
tionally labeled. The plan was to develop something »» 

sumer could identify ; “Here is where I can nutntaon mf ormation. ^ 

Now, I must say again, this is a test. It does npt -mean that this is the 
system that will tolly evolve, but at least it is a beginning to show the 
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consumer. Nutrition information will be on each article that is marked 
with the symbol. If consumers see the symbol, they will turn the can 
and find this information. The label says : u l£ach day eat a wide variety 
of foods to get a total of 10 units of each nutrient listed, a cup pro- 
vides . . It lists those nutrients that have been agreed upon as 
the essential nutrients and the amounts needed daily. The amounts arc 
the recommended dietary allowances set by the Food and Drug Board 
of the National Research Council of the National Academy of Sciences, 
so they are not picked out of thin air. They are picked by the best 
experts that we have. 

The label states the amount in a serving and tells how much the serv- 
ing is, whether it is a cup or an ounce or whatever it happens to be. 
It gives the units of each nutrient contained in the product, and it says 
what is not there as well. That is important for the consumer to know 
in order to be able to make a balanced diet. It is especially important 
today when advertising is very heavy in the food industry and fre- 
quently in the nonnutritious areas, so it is difficult for consumers to 
make the value judgment as to what nutrition they are getting. So the 
essential nutrients are there, but there is a blank if a nutrient is not m 
the product, and then the person will know that he has to pick up other 
items for that. 

There is additional information about the amount of grams of pro- 
tein, carbohydrates, fat, and calories, and those are not specified, in 
units. Scientists are not agreed oil a specified amount because individ- 
ual differences are so great. , , . _. J . 

This information appears on the labels of 10 Giant-brand canned 
products. I have brought cans of pork and beans, corn and peas to 
illustrate the way it appears. I was interested in looking at the labels 
on the commodity products that are distributed by the Governmentj to 
see if similar information could be given on their labels. In addition 
to the cans, we have nutrition information on posters for 48 other 

items. _ _ 

Seven Nutritional Poste«3 in Stores 

I will just briefly show you one poster.’" This one happens to bo the 
one that is over the bakery division and it states what the nutrients 
are in bread, whole wheat rolls, soft rolls, hard rolls, cherry pie, corn 
muffins and bagels and so forth, so that the person can look at this and 
begin to have the information he needs. We have one of these for 
dairy, fresh produce, frozen foods, and meats as well. And I must say 
that consumers are finding there are a lot of surprises. 

I was called yesterday by one of our meat men who said : Mrs. 

Peterson, we can ? t keep in liver since your poster has been up because it 
shows liver to be so very high in nutrients needed. ^ But anyway, the 
plan gives the consumer the information at the point of purchase to 
be able to make the dec! ion — the nutritious decision. _ . . 

Again X must emphasize that this program is a test. We are trying 
it out to see if people respond to it. I feel even if people do not 
respond, that we are educating and beginning to set a plan for the 
future. The food industry— the whole food distribution and process- 
ing system — is getting more and more complicated. At the same time, 
we are having a higher degree of sophistication on the part of our 
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consumers to understand. 1 am very proud that industry is volun- 
tarily taking this stop to try nutritional labeling, as a way of provid- 
ing this information. ,, 

Wo lia vo had groat cooperation on tins program with all ot the 
industry groups, with the coi -sinners, and certainly with the Govern- 
ment- agencies. So it lias really pleased me no end that. \ou, too, aio. 
interested in seeing how this goes. It- is going to require a gient 
deal of education, hut we are educating for the future. Be are not. 
waiting until there is a crisis and then wondering liow do we meet it. 
We are saving that this is a plan that could work. X think it is a ' e ]y 
oriod one. There are many others and we cannot say which one will 
he used finally, but at least we are trying. That is, a brief explanation 

of the svstem. . . vr , 

Senator Percy. It was either a year or two ago that Margaret Mcncl 
said before this committee that ‘‘In all areas of technology we seem 
to have progressed in the T nitod States except nutrition education. 
She said we have regressed so badly that w*6 are way behind the level 
of knowledge of nutrition that the American public had in Wotlcl 
War II when we were all very conscious of the necessity of prepar- 
ing food of nutritional value and maximizing our food stamps and 
expenditures on the most, nutritional things. She said, we liaic ic- 
grossed since then and she emphasized that industry had rcgicssec . 

Would von eonenr with this and what, generally speaking, is the 
food industry in America doing to counteract this trend and to better 
educate the ‘public, especially since as it does control a very large 
segment of the news media in the form of advertising in magazines, 
newspapers, radio, and, of course, television ? 

Many Ethnic Foods ITioit in Valuk 

Mrs. Peterson. Well, I concur with that observation. I think that 
is true. In fact, since we started this program, it has been interesting 
to me to note how many comments I have had from people saying: 
“book, our good ethnic foods that we were raised on actually are very 
o-ood.” With mv own Scandinavian background, if you look at he 
nutrients in what my people used to call peasant food, von Una t lint 
they are excellent. A! woman called mo the other day and said: ‘Mrs. 
Peterson, you mean to tell me that my meal of greens and chicken 
s,„d watermelon is one of the best combinations?” And it is true 
But, we have gotten nwuv from that and ive have become dependent 
on convenience foods. This is part of our great technology and it is 
what people have asked for. but I think there lias been an over- 
abundance of emphasis on convenience foods without the accompany - 

iiig information on nutrition. _ , ... . - 

Now, one point about that is this: To put good nutrition m food 
costs money. This is another reason whv I feel very strongly that 
the consumer must know what nutrients he is getting or not getting. 
I think that industry is somewhat at fault. I think the consumer is 
at fault, too, for taking all of this — we share the responsibility. But 
I think now we have a great opportunity to really move wav from 
this. That is why I am very pleased that industry is voluntarily sav- 
ing, “book, let’s take these criticisms and take these needs and lets 
meet them the best we can.” 
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Monitor Percy Is there any way to reach all of the dietitians and 
tlJho^o^IonVists -and sort'd nLshnl them into a engage 

in this crusade or is there a general mailing list of all of them 01 an 

issociiition of home economists? , • 

Mrs. Peterson. There certainly is, and I must say we are meet in^ 
wkh tiiem I met last night wiui the district chapters of the American 
Dietetic Association and the American Home Economics Association, 
300 women, and we had a great and lively discission ^squ^m 
I was very pleased with the unanimity there in the gioup. lhcy aic 
savins M tVo have been so technical about understanding the milli- 
grams and all these things that maybe we have not real 1 ^ 
mto common language to the average consumer.” And 1 am veiy 
pleased that many of them are volunteering to assist us * llls 

information. I think we can see a whole new surge of iindei^tandi n^, • 

I think one thing that is frightening, though, is that the faddists are 
moving into the food area and part of the reason is that there lias been 
a vacuum. I think faddists move in where leadership has not been pro- 
vided, and this is evident in this case. I think government can do a 
tremendous amount now. I think the Department of Agriculture homo 
extension people have a tremendous opportunity to assist, especially 
in giving information through government programs, such as com- 

cl i^ribiition. , . , * 

Senator Percy. I wondered if you feel that home economists would 
be interested in being kept up to date with the proceedings of this com- 
mittee as it has been going on. We have another 5 months to go with 
our charge — 6 months — and certainly we want to make our work a 
continuing and lasting one as much as we can and pass it on to private 
industry. So much of our economy is controlled by the private sector 
that wo want them to help carry the crusade on. We want other hov 
ernment committees to do it and I would also like to enlist home econo- 
mists. There must be thousands of home economists who could reel a 
part of this effort and would be pleased to be contacted by the 

I mi oh t suggest to the chairman that- we do that and have the stuff 
see if they can prepare a summary of wlmt wc have concluded and then 
maybe survey them to determine wlmt. they can do to help carry on and 
find answers' to some of the real problems that we have tried to reveal. 

Mrs. Peterson. I think that is a splendid idea. By the way, they have 
helped us in the formulation of the plan that we are testing. 

Senator Percy. Well, I appreciate your comment on that Mrs. 
Peterson, in view of the fact that the Department of Agriculture does 
have complete control over the packaging and contents of the com- 
modities that they distribute, do you think it would be feasible and 
oractieal for the U.S. Department of Agriculture to include nutri- 
tional labeling on all of the commodities? These are USD A commod- 
ities right here. 

USDA Could Include Nutritional Labeling 

Mi's. Peterson. I think that would be absolutely splendid. It is a 
good idea. It seems to mo that the Department of Agriculture has the 
competence. All the information we used has come from the Govem- 
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ment and, as you said, if it is possible for ‘ (government to give 
leadership in this, well, I think the possibilities are uist limitless. One 
of the problems I have had with our program is that we only reach 
those who have the money or stamps to shop in a stoie. -The Ublliv. 
program reaches those who do not have the money. It reaches the mi- 
grants and the groups that all of us are very concerned about. 1 think 

it would be very splendid. . , . _ , . 

Senator Percy. 'Wheat soy macaroni, for instance, I wonder— is there 
a white space on ilie back of that package or is it covered with print- 
ing ? Do you know ? , , 

Mrs. Peterson. All I know is that I have worked enough on the labels 
from inside industry to know that the label can be adapted. When you 
look at ours— you see that we still have all the information; we still 
have every thing on there. The ingredient listing and the nutrition in- 
formation are additions. I think it would be wonderful if a plain 3ystem 
could be on every commodity product. Now, whether it is this system or 
another system— it should lie simple so people would know what is and 

what is not there. . ., . .. . * . v 

Just as I came this morning, I was looking at that list of the com- 
modities. It would help, it seems to me, to know if we have enough of 
the right foods in the program to meet the nutritional needs of people. 
It seems to me, just from a quick look at it, that the list is very heavy 
in carbohydrates. The extension people and the other people working 
in this program would know how they could balance this out. 

Another point that you made at the beginning concerned the respon- 
sibility of Congress. Would not the nutrition information on these com- 
modities make it possible for Congress to know whether or not this 
program is meeting the nutritional needs of the people who need it the 
most? Then they — the extension agents and the others— -could help to 
assess whether or not the program is meeting the needs. I think it would 
be great. There is no reason why there could not be a simple statement 
of what nutrients are there ana what are not there, as there i^ on the 
industry-produced label. But here it says, <4 Use this sirup for such 
and such. That is fine just as it is, but it could also say how many nu- 
trients arc involved. The same thing on the Purina— how many nutri- 
ents are there— the macaroni, the com. In fact, we have already dono 

it for canned com. . , , .... . 

I would be interested in knowing the number of commodities that 
the Government has already worked out a nutritional analysis for. If 
the commodities were labeled, then a nutrition information plan could 
be tested by the people who need it the most. I thmk it is a fantastic 

Senator Percy. Senator Schweiker, we are happy to have you here 
this morning. 



Nutritional Labeling Should Serve as Pattern 

Senator Schweiker. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I just want to compliment the Giant Food group, as well as Lster 
Peterson, for a very dynamic and imaginative^ approach. I am very 
excited about what you folks have done and I think it should get not 
only national recognition but I hope it would serve as a pattern for 
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other people to follow ycur lead. I know it took a lot of ingenuity *- am 
sure it took a lot of internal debate and argument, knowing how con- 
troversial nutrition can be, and I think in spite of these things you 
folks went ahead. So I am just delighted. 

I feel Congress should recognize the lead that you and the company 
you represent have taken and I am very excited about the whole idea. 
Of course, I am one who believes that, perhaps, we at some point should 
legislate a nutritional labeling requirement in this area, but I think 
that you have shown that the private sector can be responsive and capa- 
ble oi leadership. . : 

1 would like to ask just a couple of mechanical questions as to some 
of the problems you had in setting the system up. How did you arrive 
at, say, the 10 unit system and what complications did you get into in 

debating that? , . , . 

Mrs. Peterson. Well, let me say, as consumer adviser to Giant 1 oott, 
I have said that I will not recommend anything unless I have a compe- 
tent authority who tells me that this is the right way. I_am not a nutri- 
tionist and I am not a home economist. Neither is Mr. Danzansky and 
neither is our marketing man. But the federal Government has these 
people and there are these professional groups. So we began by getting 
the bivision of Nutrition at FDA and the Department of Agriculture. 
Both Commissioner Edwards and the US DA were very cooperative. 
We set up an advisory committee with Dr. Mayer as chairman, and the 
committee decided that we should adapt the nutrition system that was 
worked out by the National Resc&rcli Council of thc N ational Academy 
of Science 

Now, it is their recommended dietary allowance that we are using; 
it is not ours ; but it was arrived at by the most competent authorities 
we could get. There is a lot of debate. In some systems you say what 
percentage. Other systems use different ideas. But we had consumer 
input on this and we have consumers testing it <and trying it. For me, 
it is one of the most exciting e xperiences I have ever had. We had 
recommendations from food marketing groups and Congress that these 
things should bo done. We were able to get Jim Turner, who wrote 
the “Chemical Feast,” the Nader report, consumers, and people like 
Sid Margolis, for example — people really recognized in these fields as 
experts — -to sit down and say that this is a national need and let’s see 
what we can work out. This is how the plan was designed and it was a 
terrifically great experience. 

Maybe it is not the right plan, but the point is, it shows it can be 
done, and by showing it can be done, we can improve on it. I would 

1 T 1 * 1 J i. _ J- T r XT- _ L... .mAwUa 1 /V/\ T/\ 



example, and i have xeit for a long time mat it we mra triea out » 
number of these things first maybe we might have come out with some- 
thing better. But let us test this way and other ways, so that we will be 
able to judge which one is the best way. 

Therefore, what could be better than for the Government to be the 
one to experiment with this kind of information and the way it should 
be done? .. . ' _ . , a 

Senator Schweikbr. How long < id this take from start to finish? 
"When did you really get it going? 
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Mrs IVrKRsox. It; wag one of. the terms of agreement that I had 
W WI said I ^>uld go to Giant, that I would have a chance to see if 
voluntarily we coukl work out many pf these recommendations . feo t\< 
was over a year ago. Our policy decision was made in Giant m No- 
vember a year ago. * -> 9 

Senator Son wei kick. N ovember ot 1*> < b . 

A CoOl'EUATIVE \EX'l'l'l{K IX L.A11KL.1,XG 

Mrs Petersox. That is right. Then we began meeting with groups 
internally to know what tho problems were and .then we ' s 

With o tjlier groups., Our biggest meeting, when, we got all the ^ roups 
toSlier was in fcVjb. mirwof this year, but we had met vitli FDA 
befdre^tVikt We tried to keep the Department, of Agriculture informed 
so that it would be a cooperative venture. You know, it is competitive, 
bufthe point is, lets got it done and if our system is not any good let s 

^The^oint 1 ^ we have now shown it can he done and I think .it 
would L Verves simple, it seems to me, for the Government to be able 

to move intdtliis in the direct disttubntion plan. 

Senator SciiwEiKKR. When will it be fudy operative . . ,ii 

Mrs. Petersox. The test i^ -fully .operative right now.. You should 

go into ii Giant- store and see it. I wish you would. lv n1 i s i ' 

Senator SmiwEupR. . My tvife lias reported to me alieady and she 

1S Mr* PF^KsdN^tt is'oniy a test. I could not, iri all c °nscienc^ s^y 
to a firm. ‘‘Do this. throughout,” until w.e i^no\y it is the. one the£avran- 
ment. will approve, because you knovV ^he. .strict labeling requ • 

Wo want to 1 lie sm’e it is acc^i; ? tR Tills, s why have 

to be a test. Dr. Johnson says he hopes by April that 
the results. of tlie testing and will come out with a recommended plan. 
I hope industry would adopt it; and I think it is essenti al that thcplan 
be uniform throughout the country. I think it would be temblo if _one 
firm adopts one. plan and another firm adopts another plan. I ' ou u 
hover approve of that for my firm.AVe must go along with what the 
host thinking is for the entire country, because we could not expect the 
processor to do one kind of analysis for one firm and anothe ' 
another, firm. We have to have a standard and it is up to the Go\ em- 
inent, toset that. standard. ' 

Senator Sciiwejker. W lmt .problems, did ypu hftvc ^ ltl V.fi?PP 1 j 1 Q1 .^ 
and other people that you do business witli in. terms of working this 
out.* Were they relatively cooperative or was there a lot of legwork 
von bad to do here, or Whafc kind of reactiofi did you have from the 

people who imd an input into yoiir supply? 

LiAbfxixg Costs Are Noxcoxseque^ttal 

Mrs. Petersox. I think, on tlie .whole, they were very cooperative; 
Really, I was pleased. I was a little afraid. I tliinkuf I had known 
all the problems, I might not have dared to go into it, because Tam not 
a chemist or a nutritionist and I do not understand milligi ams and 
all these things. It is the teclinicaTities sometimes that bog one clown. 
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Costs arc always used as a factor, but then 1 talked with our lab 
people and found out liow often labels are changed anyway, so 
found that not to be insurmountable. 

I think the biggest thing was to get an agreement on the system, am 
there was not' resistance; it was just a matter of how do we do it best 
Remember, we had all the groups sitting down with it. We started o ' : ' 
on two points — two tilings I wanted :, The nutrition information and 
percentage ingredient labeling. We found at our meetings that per- 
centage ingredient labeling is very difficult. As a result, we separated 
the two issues. We went ahead with nutrition information and we are 
continuing to lyork on the other. 

There, wo have industry sitting with us, all the suppliers — their rep- 
resentatives. It is going to take time, but we have shown it can be done. 

The thing I think is also important is that there is a new and grow- 
ing awareness on the part of our suppliers apd the food industry that 
there is a new ball park. There is a sophisticated consumer today that 
is better educated and wants more information. These gals that go 
through the supermarket aisles are educated. They want the best for 
their families and that is why many, who have had the education, are 
moving into the faddist foods. We have a responsibility to step in and 
give information where it is not being provided^. 7' r . 

Senator Schweiker. What did you find were some of the practical 
problems in ingredient percentages? 

Mrs. Peterson. Whether you' go by the recipe, for example ; whether 
you go by the batch: whether ingredients are measured before the 
water is added or after ; how you measure the nutrients ; the difference 
of whore the food, is grown; how you can work out with industry in- 
gredient substitutions in certain cases when it might be necessary. 
There are many real problems. Industry has some real honest problems 
with.it. 

Rut the thing that js good is that now we have consumers who have 
said before “We, must liavethis'now,” sitting down with industry peo- 
ple and saying “They are right; there are problems; and let’s work 
them out.” Rut those arc the technical types of problems that are there. 



Senator Schwbiker. Well, again, I want to strongly commend Giant 
Food and ,you, Mrs. Peterson, for your leadership! I think we really 
have opened a door of a new era— I guess you could call it the nutrition 
era — of this country, and I think you people have taken the load, and it 
is good. _ • . , , . , 

Mrs. Pi?fei*so: 3«;, I will tell Mr. Danzansky. 

Senator Percy. Mrs. Peterson, even though these are hearings on the 
commodity Food Distribution Program and confined to that subject, I 
cannot resist asking you one diversionary question. 

In view of the fact that Mr. Choate made a startling revelation about 
breakfast cereals and. nutritional value and lack of it sometime ago, 
has there been any perceptible change in tlie sales of higher nutritional 
foods and anyi changes by the cereal manufacturers to' increase the 
nutritional value of breakfast cereals ? 



New Nutritional, Era Opened 
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Mrs. Peterson. I will have to be honest with you. I have not looked 
at sales reports on how it is moving. I, myself, have felt that there is 
certainly more moving of the more nutritious foods. I am concerned 
when I see continuing advertising pressure for the heavy sugar items 
and things of this kind. I am personally disturbed about it; but 1 
think I could not answer that accurately without getting sales re- 

ports, which I would be happy to try to get for you. C 

Senator Percy. I would very much appreciate «iat information 
being provided to the committee if it is not too difficult yo\i y<yu to 

° b Mrs*. Peterson. I can try to do it. I think the question on the cereals 
is an economic question ; how much you spend for the nutrients you 



get 



Senator Percy. Thank you very much for your appearance today. 

W Our mex^ 1 witness^ Michael Latham, professor of international 
nutrition, Cornell University ; and Susan Bolger, _ 
material and infant care — children and youth s project, Poston, Mass. 
We will ask both of you to come forward. 

STATEMENT OP DR. MICHAEL LATHAM, PROFES SOR OF 
INTERNATIONAL NUTRITION, CORNELL UNIVERSITY 

Senator Percy. Dr. Latham, I understand, you have a prepared 
statement which you can either give or summand, depending on what 

^ ])i\ Latham. My name is Michael Latham. lam a physician and 
nutritionist. I hold the position of professor of international nutri- 
t ion at Cornell TJniveraity in Ithaca, 1ST. Y. _ ' ' , ,1- . , w . .. 

I am both pleased and honored to be asked, to testify again be or 
the U.S. Senate Select Committee on Nutrition and Human Needs. 
In December 1968 I was a witness before this committee pn the 1 veiy 
first day it held hearings. Since I participated in the first session of 
this Select Committee, a great deal has happened on the nutritional 
scene, although I doubt that much reduction lias taken jilace m the 
prevalence of malnutrition related to poverty in the U nl ^d Stages. 
There has been a striking increase m public awareness of the n^oWem 
of hunger and malnutrition in this country ; there 
a so-called national nutrition surrey, which covered 
of the States and which excluded some States where malnutrition 
is likely to be most prevalent; there has been a pledge by President 
Nixon “to banish hunger from this land f or all time ; ^ere hasbeen 
a White House Conference on Food, Nutrition and . Health jhich 
made many sound recommendations all too few of which have been 
^plementedVand there has been a doubling of the number of persons 
served by the family food assistance programs. 

• Committee’s Work Responsible tor Improvements 
I strongly believe that this committee, through the ^ dl< ^ a . te ^,T vo ^. 

of its members and its chairman, has been responsible directly or 
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indirectly for many of these encouraging events, and for some im- 
provements in the lot of the poor and the hungry. Congress must be 
commended for having enacted legislation which has allowed the 
Government to expand certain food programs. I .must acknowled*, 
too that this administration has during its term in office done more 
in relation to food programs than has any previous administration 
Despite these achievements, there is still a long path ahead anda 
great deal that remains to be done. This committee has heard mu 
testimony in the last 3 years but there have nbt previously been heal- 
ings on the direct distribution program or tile family ^commod- 
ity distribution program as it often called. The reason for this is, 
presumably, that you thought that this program would not be much 
longer in existence. I certainly believed that the commodity program 
^ • -i • i r\o.K mnriVmnil. and would soon be buried. 




direct iooa aisinuuuun «*wi .X ~ — 4 .-u 

vear later the administration in its early enthusiasm for the Family 
Assistance Plan again foresaw the phasing out of the commodity pro- 
gram. However the date for implementation of the Family Assistance 
’plan, if enacted, has now been put off until 1973. This was announced 
by the President in his August 1971 economic game plan a pohcy, 
incidentally* that gives much comfort to big business but very little 

to the poor of this Nation. _ _ _ , t.. , 

It is therefore anybody’s guess how long the Food Distribution Pro- 
gram will be in operation. The program’s obituary has often been 
written but its funeral may be long delayed. There is evidence 

that certain politicians and vested interests will continue to fight hard 
for its retention. 

Fundamentally a Bad Program 

The program is one that provides food — some food, not enough or 
the right foods— for between 3 and 5 million Americans. It 
therefore deserves investigation and it warrants changes that can im- 
prove the diets and the health of up to 5 million needy Americans, 2 
percent of our population. But as you look at this program and as we 
suggest measures that can be taken to improve it, I suggest that it is 
important to keep in mind that fundamentally it is a bad program, 
that it should be soon replaced, and -that the changes suggested are 

only stoggap^te d ^ February this year ill the follow up_White Hcose 

Conference on Food, Nutrition, and Health. Secretary Hardin stated 
there that “never before in the history of mankind nas a nation com- 
mitted itself to cope with hunger and malnutrition on such a v «st mm 
unprecedented scale.” I am not sure that this is something a xnit which 
a nation should boast: I think that I am right in saying that none of 

the 16 countries — all industrialized nations— that have lower and bet- 
ter infant mortality rates than the ITpited States— none of th^«e coun- 
tries have any programs like the TJ.S. food stamp or food distribution 
program. Most of them do not need to do so for they have taken care 
of the needs of their poor with adequate welfare programs. Therefore 
our goal should be to replace the family food programs with an 
assured and adequate income for the poor. 
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There is no good data to show that the poor spend tlieir food dollars 
more unwisely than any other class of Americans. The underprivileged 
should not be provided either with scrip which allows them to buy 
food but not soap or medicines, as is tile case in the Food Stamp Pro- 
gram, or be forced to survive mainly on 22 Government-selected food 
products, many of which might not be to their taste, which is the case 
with the family commodity program. Both programs should, in my 
view, be replaced. A Family Assistance Plan, if it was enacted and if 
it provided an adequate income, could serve to replace both family 
food programs. 

Programs Should Be "Under HEW 

» . * ' j . ,■ * i i 

r . • . _ . - * , 

A second major objection that I have to the existing food programs, 
and one that I voiced to this committee in 1968, was that these pro- 
grams should be under the j urisdiction, not of .the. XT. S. Department of 
Agriculture, but, of the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. Similarly, the food programs should not be under the purview of 
the agricultural committees of the Congress. I firmly believe that 
despite vast improvements in USD A since the establishment of the 
Food and Nutrition Service, there still remains a conflict of interest in 
having the same department looking after the interests of farmers and 
feeding our poor and our children. Food programs should all’ be based 
on nutritional needs and hot dn food surpluses and similar; economic 
factors. It seems to hie very Wrong that the 19.72’ bildgetprbvides $4.2 
billion for farm subsidies and farm support — most of which will' go to 
large or corporate farmers — -and tliat this sum is twice the amount 
budgeted for family food programs. 

, . . : ; . / \ 

Unbelievably Shocking AdShssion . . . 

The administration has proposed the transfer of the Food Stamp Pro- 
gram from USD A but not the commodity program. In answering the 
recommendations of the White House Conference that this; program be 
transferred, the USDA stated “These commodity programs are of a 
different kind” and that their primary' fiinction is “to balance the agri- 
cultural economy” and that they serve “a different constituency “than 
that concerned with health and nutrition.” These are direr t quotations 
from the department of this Government that is charged with banish- 
ing hunger from this land. To me it is an unbelievably shocking admis- 
sion that these nutrition programs are, in 1971, still considered by this 
Government as having a primary goal of helping the agricultural 
economy rather than; of assisting malnourished children and, the hun- 
gry poor. ■ . ' 

My third major objection is that these programs, despite improve- 
ments, are still run in a manner, to make them convenient for the 
bureaucracy and with minimal consideration for the convenience, the 
dignity and the needs of the recipients. Examples of this, in relation to 
Jie Food Distribution Program, were given yesterday ahd' will be 
given later in this testimony. . , 
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. , T , i iQ 7 i there wove 3,9 < 8,58i> peison. 

USD A lias reported that nix <u ^. ctvibution program. The program 
cnrolledin the — counties, cities, 

existed in 1,231 jurisd.ct.onsl general operated under 
inrli’in a veus. ct cetci A. x lie I t-j i *.i 10 Keclcvtil (Tov^v’i^cnt 1 

agreements between State »B^>«es and *» « , ltnit which requests 
Washington. are eligible to benefits and 

Eenrsulie local costs P 1 1 ?J' a, ^P^ibution^ mnw docs provide needed 

food to poor- Americans d«^ ’ ^/completely free food 

nearly 4 million persons. Until Hie » “j comlhodity program was 
stamps for tire very poor was sanctio few or no incomes. 

the better of the two programs T -si 1 -1 basin recent times im- 

The Fbdd and Nutrition Service "f^^ndabfe effort in providing 
proved the program and has made -^om ^ ff> utUize properly the 
educational material whidi “®H t ‘Testimony however serves no 
foods, and: to obtain a balanced diet lest " ^ a program, and 

useful mirposo if it simply lists what is iw certainly much that 
in the Family field commodity progiam ,.| t be 'constructive 
is wrong Tlm criticism faults are due 

and to suggest a means of improi i «?• tl al * e to USD A. 

as rnnch Sutton* % thisGovern- 

: ' ■ ■ : c.ixx« ox- PiibonAM *m < W S®» - ^ 

The USDA in February 

available in tile family ' y Government for these foods, 

figures the estimated month! y cos ^. alue to the recipient was a^out 

i f nil were available, was $<) ann . nmovmts that can be issued 

in its calculations uses a fom perso ^ -t ae ed 8 . In tins ideal 

woman both aged ^^s a bpy ^ 1 p fetcent of recommended allow- 

situation the commodities provide ^ d a nd more than 190 

mces for calories, 77.5 percent of vitamin A ’ I ^^ vita min C 7 thiamin 
norcoht of the allowances for protein, g-P except 'in ’terms of these 
and rihbfiavih.^e;p^mise this ideal situation, only 
two nutr>nts : vitmnm ^ c ^S e a allowances for ciiloy.es are 

Appendix 2, P* 227S. 
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supplied by food commodities. If tv cliiltl consistently receives this level 
of calorie intake his growth will be very adversely affected and if an 
adult gets below his calorie needs he will either lose weight or reduce 
Iiis energy or work output. The US DA protects itself by calling this 
i supplementary food program, but there are American families en- 
rolled in the urogram who have no income and others who have verv 
low incomes. 1 am certain that during your hearings you will hear of 
persons who rely almost entirely on this program for their food needs. 

It is important to make it very clear that this ideal situation with 
tlie full amount of the 22 commodities being received is very rare. I 
doubt if 10 percent of the nearly 4 million Americans in this program 
receive the full amount of all the foods each time they collect their 
commodities. There is nearly always a gap between promise and de- 
livery in the family food commodity program. 

V, hat then is the usual situation ; what is the norm ns far as delivery 
is concerned? This is difficult to find out because complete figures are 
not available which give the foods distributed and the family com- 
position of the recipients. "Without this information accurate estima- 
tions of percentages of recommended allowances of nutrients supplied 
is not possible. This Senate committee could, perhaps, ask USD A to 
obtain and provide these figures, not based only on foods permissible 
or foods delivered, blit in terms also of familv size and composition. 

Despite the lack of definitive statistics for the Nation, it is possible 
to make reasonable estimates and to get figures for certain counties 
or cities. 

AoTTTAT.f.v "Receive 30 Percent Lrss 

For example, it was reported that in the first 6 months of 1070 each 
individual was entitled to receive 30.7 pounds of commodities monthly 
with a menu market value of $14.00. Tn fact the average recipient got 
onlv 70 percent, bv weight of his entitlements and worth only 7 Si per- 
cent of the stated cost. These figures may not look bad in themselves 
but when transposed into nutrients, they begin to show the nature of 
the gap between promise and delivery. Assuming that the 30-percent 
reduction in food weight affects all nutrients by this same amount, 
then the following situation results: The calories provided now are 
56 percent, the vitamin A is 55 percent, and every one of the previously 
listed nutrients, including protein, the minerals and vitamins, drop 
below 100 percent of the recommended dietary allowances. 

A few days ago I received the USD A figures on nutritive value of 
foods offered and foods actually distributed in this program in dune 
1070. Those, again, are for the tJSDA family of four and include 20 
foods then available. This shows that average nutrients available to 
participants as distributed to be very similar to my estimate (see col- 
umn 2, table TI*). _ , , - . 

The USDA figures do not allow for food spoilage and food wastages 
phenomena that are inevitable in tlie best managed households. In 
homes of the poor where refrigeration is limited, where rata and other 
vermin are common, and where good storage facilities are inadequate, 
these phenomena become important sources of food losses. A loss of 
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10 percent of nutritive value clue to these causes would probably be a 

low estimate. , . . ... 

Then there is the cpicstion of food preferences and tastes, and the 
ability of each family to fully use the foods provided. Not all people 
like prune juice and 'corn grits, not many families can use corn sirup 
as their onlv sweetening agent, and probably rather few families fully 
utilize all their wheat flour or bulgur to give three examples. A con- 
servative estimate would be that 10 percent of foods available a re not 
utilized because of food preferences, food habits, culinary problems, 

et cetera. . 

Wastage and iionutilization, together, may then account for a 20- 
percent loss of nutrients. In table III* I give figures of what this 
would produce. The US DA hypothetical family is now down to about 
48 percent of its calorie allowances, 58 percent of calcium, around 70 
percent of iron, vitamin A, riboflavin, and ascorbic acid ? and around 
80 percent of its protein and thiamin allowances. What if the family 
concerned differed from the hypothetical USDA family and con- 
sisted of an adult man engaged in a very active job such as that of a 
farmworker, a pregnant or lactating woman, and two teenage chil- 
dren, instead of the two preteenage children in the USDA family. 
The nutritional needs of this four-person family will be 20- to 30- 
percent higher than that of the USDA family. They would receive 
the same quantities of food and so the percentage of the nutrient re- 
quirements they receive is much lower. This family would bo getting — 
and this is shown in the fourth column of that table perhaps 39 
percent of its calorie allowances, 47 percent of calcium, less than 00 
percent of iron, vitamin A, riboflavin and ascorbic acid, and about 
<55 percent of its protein and thiamin allowances. These figures pre- 
sented in table III are admittedly very rough estimates. Clearly, food 
waste would he greater with certain foods rich in particular nutrients 
whereas mv arithmetic is based on across-the-board reductions. But 
these are ball park figures which I believe may be about average for 
the type of family listed. There are certainly hundreds of thousands 
of tli oso on food commodities getting much less than mv estimates. 
I think it is important also to remember that when the USDA says 
that the "average” commodity user is getting 60 percent of his allow- 
ances for calories, this means that half the 4 million recipients are 
netting less than 60 percent. My figures have not included losses of 
nutrients in cooking, m exposure to sunlight, and in many other ways. 



Xeedv Famtt/ies Cax’t Purchase Supplemental Food 

Because we know that there are families who rely mainly on com- 
modities for their entire food supply, there are certainly many who 
liave dangerously low intakes of calories, proteins, vitamins, and 
minerals. The cost to such a family of raising its nutrient intake to 
100 percent of the allowances by purchasing the rest of its food in the 
market would be between $00 and $80 per month. Many families do 
not have, or do not spend, this amount. They are almost certainly 
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endangering the proper growth and development of their children 
:iinl the health of all iiiembersol their family. , 

It should also be realised tlmt tlic very nature pi several of the 
commodity foods, necessitates tlu* purchase of other items, olten lela- 
tivelv expensive ones, if the foods are to be properly used. Ihus, 
wheat flour cannot he used alone. Even to make bread it requires 
veast and other items which have to lie purchased. 

Siti’atiox ix Tompkins County, XA ., ix 10<() 

Let me now move from the hypothetical and from the ^estimate, 
to the situation in my home county in upstate .New \ ork. I rely tor 
much of what I say here on my colleague at < oriiel., i;r. Julhan 
Emmons. She, with the league of TA omen Voters m Tompkins 
Count v, studied the commodity distribution program there and helped 
improve it. I would like at this point to ask permission to enter into 
the record* a short paper pi veil to me by Dr.hn muons and prepared 
by a committee of the league. It is entitled -The Commoc.ity Distri- 
bution Propram in Tompkins County, New York : A Propram for the 
Xonworkinp Poor With a Car.” I will he referring to this report m the 

next part of my testimony. # ~ _ 

The family commodity program m this part of IS p\v \ ork State was 
phased out li venr apo and the countv is now m the Food Stamp Pro- 
Irnuu. While it was in operation in Tompkins County, the food mm- 
niodii v propram was probably superior to that in three-quarters of the 
other comities or jurisdictions in the Tinted States. Ithaca, the count} 
scat, ?s a university town; New York State lias a reputation for pro- 
riding poo<l social and welfare services; the community has many 
or.nuu/;ations which act us a -watchdog for the poor; and mobility 
among the poor is not groat so that people get to know and to assist 

° n in U Tompkins County recipients of food commodities could collect 
them only from the distribution center in Ithaca. In 1970 there were 
usually only 18 of the commodities available. Bulgur, corn grits, corn- 
meal and macaroni were not available. Several important food com- 
modities were supplied in smaller quantities vlian the amount per- 
mitted or suggested by PSD A. A superficial look at tlio list and quan- 
tity of commodities supplied per person per month might suggest that 
the poor were being well served. The situation was certainly better 
than in many counties in other States where often only about half the 

listed commodities are available. . . ... 

Tm table TV* figures giving the amounts l»y weight of commodity 
foods supplied in' Ithaca and their nutritive value are presented. This 
table was prepared bv Dr. Emmons for this hearing and it is based on 
actual data for January 1970 in Tompkins County. The figures ui the 
liottom line are most revealing. The ^promise” of TJSDA was 78.6 per- 
cent of calorie allowances, the delivery in Tompkins County was 44.8 
percent of calorie allowances. Protein delivery is 71.8 instead of 139.7 
percent, promised, and similar reductions are found in all vitamins and 
minerals listed, none of which supplied more than fii* percent, of re- 
quirements. These figures are again based on the USDA model family. 
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Tf ;t Tompkins Connt.v family had teenage children, a pregnant or 
lactati ng woman, an ill person with special needs, a man undertaking 
heavy physical activity, then the percentages become very much lower. 
And these, figures showed very similar supplies of the various nutrients 
to that shown in my estimates in the previous table. 

Famiues Received Oxi/r Oxe-Thikd Needs 

There were also some food items which families did not like or found 
difficult to use, and there was the inevitable wastage, plate loss, spoil- 
age, and so forth. It is our view that many families in this county .got 
only one-third of their nutrient needs from this program. This is in. a 
'•ount-y which is socially conscious and where «a relatively good job is 
lone in poverty programs. I hate to think wliat the position is in some 
counties where the minimum possible is done for the poor. 

Certain of the foods supplied were very popular and others were 
not. Cheese, butter, meat (both chicken and pork, hut not the strong 
tasting chopped meat'), the peanut butter and the canned fruit were 
among these. The nonfat dry milk was often of a kind that was difficult 
to mix and which was not to the taste of many children. The non- 
consumption of the milk available mav have serious implications in 
terms of protein, calcium, and riboflavin intake of young children. 

The milk comes in this type of a package [indicating], and it woidd 
he easy to see that if, in a' package of that size, only one-third was 
used — -because the rest was contaminated or had vermin in it — -the 
nomitili nation of three-quarters of that package would have serious 
i m nact. on the nutrients provided for the children.. 

The wheat flour wars of a heavy variety and recipients found it diffi- 
cnlt to lmke with. Orange juice was practically never available and 
the dehydrated potatoes were often not well liked. If these two items 
are not consumed l»v a. family, then the other commodities would pro- 
vide. often $ percent or at most 20 percent of allowances for vitamin 
(\ If fruits and vegetables were not then purchased by families, there 
was a real danger of serious vitamin C deficiencies arising. Fresh fruits 
and vegetables are particularly expensive food items, and often ex- 
orbitant in the winter. Corn sirup was usually taken but it is clearly 
not the most satisfactory or easy to use sweetener. 

Recipients in Ithaca ’had to go to the Army Reserve Center on the 
second Monday of each month to collect tlieir foods. One day a month 
was set aside for this. For part, of 1070 the armory was wanted for 
some other purpose and its garngc was used as the food distribution 
center. There were usually about 450 families registered, yet the total 
number- eligible in the county ns estimated by the Ixuiguc of Women 
Voters was about. :>,200, a participation rate of less than 20 percent. 
Some people had to travel for as much as 4 hours in total time to get 
to and from the center and the median time spent was 1^ hours. The 
poor arc not meant to have assets, yet there is little provision made for 
them to collect food commodities without their own transport. 

The distribution center was officially open from 9 n.m. to 4:30 p.in., 
but sometimes the food trueic had. not finished unloading until 10 a.m. 
Some persons' had to miss part, of their workday and lose some pay in 
order to collect tlieir commodity foodstuffs. - ... 
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Childrem Unwelcome at Distribution' Cexters 

As is the case with many commodity distribution centers, k^tog for 
wore verv unwelcome. Several families had difficulty in arran^m^, 10 
ho of thX children. Ithaca has very cold 

there was no protected and heated waiting area. Recipients w aiteu in 

their cars and P then lined up in the cold They IS 

r ime without protective footwear, and stood for long periods i m deep 

snow or meltSlS slush. Waiting time varied “°™°lm?rs Annlh 
usually about 1% hours, but occasionally as much « 3 °>' s - 

rations for the program were made at only one place n , * 

mid To one noreon who sat in front of a Snoopypostol. This ba a 
caption reading “I love mankmd, it’s people I can t stand, a ratne 
sfck foke that many recipients probably believed was the true belief 

° f Is^esuTt of^ questionnaire, results of which appear in the report 
prepared by Dr. Emmons and the league, it was clear thatrecipients 
favored more davs of distribution, more help to pass out the food 
faster, more distribution centers close to where people live, and a moie 

s\-stematic means of food distribution. 'fi'mmons and the 

I paint this picture, based on the study of Dr. Ei^ons and tne 
Tionmie of Women Voters, provide a view of what it is luce at oneoi 
Mtte/cSTrTin an “enlightened” 

mnv involve problems of transport, of child caie, of losing woik an 

pay, oflong wa?te,Tf shivering parents a «^T+^"^Thurc^cracv^aT( 
of indignities, of being pushed around, of fighting a bmeaucracy i and 
at thc lnd S the ljnf, of finding that items you are enftled to, or 
expected, are unavailable. 

Program Simple for Bureaucracy but Difficult for Poor 

It is clear to me that, at the local level, this, like other ^ll 

made as easv as possible for the bureaucracy and as difficult ^ 

Sr tht p^ recipients. There are certainly many possible reasons for 
f h * Q one is that both Federal and local governments, despite the^r 
TfnyTTims tothecont, ary, wish to reduce 

by ^ingtbc p^j^g^Q^^y^j'^^i^fonedThatTS^pei^ent of 

ISff HS»r ihasMS? &3S 

when 20 million may be eligible; and it provides for r free 

r»rice lunches for perhaps 70 percent of children in need. Similar er 

Forts are made at the local level to discourage 

A second important reason is that many local and Federal °mcials 

and politicians P still regard the poor as laz ^ ^^fSh^ng^ chS- 
that it is creeping socialism to support programs that feea Hungry crr 4 
d«n. It isXS|IThat fbese same ofgciats 

is desirable, even commendable, to iiw 

are just two of many reasons why minimal aaBwtanco is given to lUlow 
the poor to benefit fully from programs to which they are ga y 

entit ed. ... . stay open at night to serve those who work or go to 

school during the day; why cannot food stamp and food commodity 
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centers do the same? The Department of Defense recruits on television 
for the armed services, and the Department of Transportation puts on 
TV, spots and announcements for road safety. Why does UbDA never 
use radio and television to encourage the poor to enroll in food 

programs? „ , , ,, . .. 

Why do commodities have to be taken for a whole month at one time 
when transport and storage are problems for recipients? Why can they 
not be taken once a week or more frequently? A family of six will re- 
ceive about 180 pounds of food at one time. The poor often live in very 
crowded and small houses, apartments, or rooms, lhey have few cup- 
boards and small or no refrigerators. Storage presents a real problem 
under normal circumstances, but who can properly store a whole 
month’s supply of food? WTien much of what io being stored consists 
of items like flour in relatively flimsy containers, the dangers of rodents 
and other vermin getting at the products during the month are very 
high. 

Convenience Foods 

The most important, and one of the earnest convenience foods to 
outer fclie market was bread from the bakery. The food commodity 
program participant is supplied with flour and is expected to bake 
bread. It does not matter if the recipients are a working woman or a 
disabled single man ; whether a senile couple or a chronically ill woman 
with no oven in her home, she is still expected to bake bread. 

Wheat flour is one of the most important commodity foods, provitl- 
11,4 percent of total recommended allowances. for calories, lu pei- 
oent of protein, 18 percent of iron, 14 percent of riboflavin, 27 percent 
of thiamin allowances, as well as other nutrients. In many LJ.o. diets, 
bread is a widely eaten food and may provide similar percentages ot 
the total nutrient intake. There are practically no American house- 
holds todav who bake all their own bread on a regular basis. It is a 
time-consuming and unnecessary procedure. For some reason, the poor 
are meant to have that time. a , 

There are, of course, other dishes that can be made with flour, but 
they, too, require time and expensive ingredients which may need to be 
purchased. Those who devised and continue to run the food commodity 
program have ignored this element of convenience. I would suggest 
that with a little ingenuity, a system could, be devised, ^at least in the 
urban centers, whereby some of the flour from the family commodity 
program could be provided to bakeries who would in turn sell bread at 
"•reatly reduced prices to entitled commodity recipients. Already, 1 
understand, wheat flour from the commodity program does go to 
bakeries for use in schools and institutions. These same bakeries could 
bo used to extend the use of bread to families. This would lead to a 
great saving of time for many families and would almost certainly 
result in a better diet. Why should the poor be forced to live a 
centry life, baking their own bread, while the rest of us move toward 

the 21 st century ? . , , 

But here we might question why other convenience foods are not 
included among food commodities supplied. In fact, there seems to be a 
tendency to supply inconvenience foods. Much of the nonfat dried, 
milk has been of a kind that is very difficult to mix, and which when 
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mixed does not taste like fresh milk. There are ay ail *klc good typesof 
powdered milk which are simple to mix and which do taste like fresh 
milk. USDA should insist that only these better mst^ mil « are used. 

Whv is corn simp the only sweetening agent This * sally is not 
thoideal substance and is nohwhat people ^ouid choose to vise In 
Tompkins County, fruit juice frequently was not available among the 

commodities. When it was supplied, neonledfci 

iuice The grapefruit 3 nice was of the red variety, which people diet 

iot like because of its color. It was also unsweetened, and we wonder 
whether recipients really would mix corn simp with grapefruit juice. 

Why Not Vegetable Oil Margarine ? 

Whv is butter the only spread supplied? Most nntritionists agree 
that because heart disease is our No. 1 killer, it is far better to use 
margarine made from vegetable oils (other than ooconut oiil and 

that this would contribute to lower levels of scrum 'tobblra perhaps 
reduced risk of coronary heart disease. Do farm lobbies perhaps 

^Therehs^much ^ 1 more that could be said about eligibility and certi- 
ficaUm and abuS 3 these at the local level ; about tlie need for 
special ’consideration for certain groups of 

and Indians; about the facts that the program takes little cognizance 
of important ethnic and regional foci preferences; about the des.r- 
ability of moving away from the concept of using mainly surplus 
f^ds; aid aboufthe /eedfor special and different , 
old nr»d the sick and for the poor who have no cooking facilities. 

I hope that other witnesses will have covered these points. A number 
of them are touched on in my recommendations which follow. 

I w£h to make it clear that there have been marW mprovomente 
in the commoditv distribution program as adromistered bv USDA 
in recent vears. The Food and Nutrition Service of that Department 
hnl a number of dedicated individuals who are working hard to 
serve the needs of the poor. I have in the last few days, when prep.\r- 
ini this testimony, received the courteous help of persons in USD A 
ind I would mention heT-e that Mr. Stephen ITiemstra, Assistant to 
the Administrator of the Food and Nutrition Service, 
nlied the material and information for which I asked. My criticisms 
?rc not directed at the Food and Nutrition Service, and many of the 

criticisms and recommendations that follow need ^ecmleft thecal 
onlv bv USD A, but also acted on by Congress and people ft the local 
level I believe, however, that the recommendations I make jrecoji- 
structive and if implemented would lead to a program which wmud 
heVtormeetttie nutritional needs of the poor and would do this with 
some needed compassion. 

Total of 13 Recommendations 

1 A shift of responsibility for nutrition programs from 
TJSDA to HEW be made. Responsibility for all federally sup- 
ported programs designed to improve the nutritional status of 
the poor should be taken over by the .Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. I would include school feeding and the 
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food commodity program in this recommendation even though 
USD A views the objective of these programs as “balancing the 

agricultural economy.” . . 

2 Introduction of uniform Federal elzgibzlzty and certification 
requirements. There is a need for national eligibility and 
certification criteria. Currently much is left to the counties and 
in so ne respects one local official determines eligibility or non - 
eligibility. These standards should be liberal and should be 

3. Changes be made in the definitzon of surplus and zn the 
foods available in the program. Regulations . at present appear 
to require that foods <f be in soft market price condition and 
hence needing price support, or to be declared surplus, before 
they can reach the poor through this program. The Secretary 
of Agriculture should have the power to buy foods for this pro- 
granT with the Abjective of meeting the nutritional needs df the 
poor irrespective of other considerations. . ■ „ _ 

4 The Federal Government itself admznzster food programs 
in delinquent counties . The Federal Government should have the 
authority, and exercise it, to administer food programs in those 
counties and areas where local authorities refuse to, or do not, 
satisfactorily run food programs for the poor. Standards and 
guidelines for this shouldbe prepared. 

5 The family food commodity program should azm to supply 
families with food providing 100 to 1%5 percent of recommerxded 
dietary allowances for nutrients . The reasons for this have been 
stated earlier. This would allow for spoilage, normal wastage 



and other reasonable losses, et cetera. . 

G. That the Government use the mass media to assume maximum 
registration of those eligible to participate, and to provide the 
rniblic with information about nutrition and food programs. 

7 That the Government use to a much greater extent , than zs 
currently the case , the services of volunteer organisations for zts 
food program s. There is a wealth of talent and a host of con- 
cerned citizens in many different volunteer organizations, they 
could provide a tremendous amount of help with the aamimstra- 
tion of food programs and with measures that could improve the 

nutritional status of poor Ajnericans. _ ... 

8 2'hat both the Food Stamp and the Family Commodzty Uzs- 
tribution Programs be available together in the same areas. 

9. That the poor , and the ben&ficzaries of the programs, be in- 
volved in their planning and admznistration. Currently if the gov- 
ernment was to undertake some new agricultural program an a 
county it would consult with farmers. The same principle of in- 
volvement of participants should apply to food programs. 

10 That convenience foods be increasingly included among food 
commodities. Time is an important commodity for the popr es- 
pecially if they are trying to break out of the cycle of poverty. As 
suggested earlier, bread and other convenience foods should be 

available. r - „ 

11 . Food distribution centers be open more often , at more con- 
venient hours , and foods should be available weekly. Distribution 
centers should be open at a minimum of once weekly if more than 
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100 participants are involved, and for at least 2 hours later than 
the end of a normal working day. Where it is mo^ eonvenieiit foi 
the recipient, food should be available on a weekly basis, rather 

than only once a month as at present. _ - , 

12 . A system of national regrstratzon be adopted arid that othei 

mean* be found to assist migrants to benefit 

Steps should be taken to waive several ^existing regulations to 
allow migrants to participate fully in this and other food pro- 
grams. Special attention needs to be paid to TJ.S. possessions, such 
as the Pacific Islands. Puerto Pico, and the Virgin Islands. 

13 The Senate Select Gommxttee on Nutmtzon a/nd Human 
Needs determine the mechanism by which USD A f^ecte 
modifies for the program. I am still uncertain on what ba^is fooc.s 
are included, and excluded, from the program Who makes the 
decision in USD A and on what basis* It is clear that de- 

cisions are not made with nutritional needs in mind. I recommend 
that this Senate committee determine who is making these im- 
portant decisions on which the health of nearly 4 million Amen - 
enns denen^s I humbly suggest that you, as Senators, take steps 
Sal tar ‘the preUnt machinery, although I fear that you may meet 
strong opposition from certain Senators and Representatives -who 
are well entrenched in the agricultural committees of the Congress. 

These recommendations are neither complex nor far fetched. It 
were czar of USD A I would go beyond them and recommend more 
qweeninc changes. I believe that a computer program should be nre- 
mrccl for this food program. This could include the nutrient needs of 
ynmilies of different sizes and ages. For each “family type” alternate 
fZnt-outs o f wlmt amount of Food commodities they would take in 
different combinations to allow for food preferences 

recommended amounts of nutrients would be avail able ^ 

would be allowed some choice and would be a^ed of ^etting^oods 
that would provide for their nutritional needs/ The official answei to 
this recommendation will probably be that it is too complicated and 
too costly. Fighting corn blight is also complicated and costly, and 
so is the war in Southeast Asia. 

Co>. T c r /ctst oisr s 

In conclusion. Mr. Chairman. I am suggesting changes 
meats in the food commodity program. I am at the same time saym 
that, it is a bad program and should he entirely replaced by some scheme 
which would assure an adequate income for the poor. A pr<^ram 
living away surplus foods tends to demean the poor. It was good m 
B, y afra in an enmrfrency, but even there the Nigerian ^eminent is 
now providing funds, not food, to make the people self-sufficient again 

in agriculture and in other ways. . , , , „„ 

The IT.S. Government has relatively ignored, and continues to ne- 
glect the diseases that are especially prevalent among those are 

black or who are poor. One example of this is lead poisoning, a disease 
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related to i eeling walls in overcrowded tenements. Lead poisoning 
results in more deaths and more serious disability that did polio in its 
epidemic days here. Polio became the focus of a well-i uncled national 
program for its successful elimination, yet no comparable elfoit lias 
Keen made in respect of lead poisoning. A second example jis sickle cell 
disease, a condition prevalent among blacks and exceptionally laie 
in Caucasians. Efforts in research, treatment, and control have been 
pitifully limited whereas major efforts have been made with redeial 
funds to conquer such diseases as PlvlT and cystic fibrosis 
less common than sickle cell anemia, and which are not cvmfinecl to 
black Americans. A third example is drug abuse. Wien addiction .as 
mainly a problem in places like Harlem, Watts, and ^xbm JV wldte 
given limited attention. Now that it has become a pioblem of lute 
suburbia and of the military we see a national concern, greatly in- 
creased funds for research and control, and even moves to reduce Penal- 
ties for the possession and use of drugs. While it was mainly a problem 
of the black and the poor it did not much concern the Nation. 

My fourth and last example is, of coupe, undernutrition. J lus is 
likely , in this country, always to be a problem confined to 
cans! Unless attitudes change, unless a new spirit is bom this P^lem 
too is likelv always to be relatively shortchanged. Funds for im estima- 
tion and control of the problem will continue to he grossly inadequate 

I ask that the four tables, submitted in my prepared statoment^be 
made a part of this testimony; also I will submit a paper by Ur. 

Emmons also to be inserted in the record. ~ * f ■* 

Senator Pkkcy. They will be included and made a part of the pi mtecl 

Ur. n.vriTAiu. Thank you ; I also remember that President Nixon in 
May 1009 used these dramatic words : 

That hunger anil malnutrition should persist in a land sneh as ours is 
barrassing and intolerable * * *• Something very like tl»e honor ot Ameiic an 
democracy is at issue * * *. Tbe moment is at hand to l>ut an end to ImiiM 
America itself for all time- 

X cannot disagree with one word of that statement, but I '^ aiic ^ el 
how long I must wait to see the closing of the edibility gap. inn c 

von. Mr. Chairman. r . „„ 

Senator Peroy. We are very grateful, Ur. Latham, for such per- 
ceptive testimony and for the specific recommendations that you ^ 
made, including a challenge to this committee, and we ceitain y 

follow through on that. ~ r . 0 

Before questioning you, perhaps it might be well to aalc Miss Susan 
Bolder to o-ive her testimony and then we can question you together. 

STATEMENT OF MISS SUSAN BOLGER, NUTRITIONIST, MATERNAL 
AND INFANT CARE — CHILDREN AND YOUTH’S PROJECT, BOSTON, 
MASS. 

Miss BonoEit. Thank you. I should like to make my statements very 
brief as I understand it is getting late. I will submit my prepared 
statement for the record. 
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Senator Percy. We will receive it and include it in the printed 
record . 

PREPARED STATEMENT OF SUSAN BOLGER 

My name Is Susan Bolger. I worlc as a public health nutritionist in the Boston 
Maternal and Infant Care— Children and Youth Project, Allston-Brighton unit. 
There, my patient-clients are primarily young families who fall into several main 

groups : Irish, Italian, Cuban and old New Englander. , 

As background I should lik'i to submit parts of a study done in Wisconsin last 
January. The findings can appropriately be introduced as relevant to the purpose 
of these hearings, perhaps providing some background to the recommendations I 
shall make. 

The Cost of Food for a Bow-Income Family of Four With and Without 

Federal Food Assistance Programs 

(Prepared by : Susan Bolger, Graduate Student in Public Health Nutrition 
Training in Wisconsin 'State Division of Health, District #3) 

Appreciation for guidance and cooperation is extended to lUss Vera Herstell, 
district nutritionist ; Art Witberall, AFDC Unit Supervisor, County Social Serv- 
ices Department 

Introduction 

Everybody suspects that the vV elfare check gives a family very little spending 
power for food, but just how inadequate is It? How vital are Surplus foods In the 
month’s menu planning and purchasing? How much flexibility do they allow? 

How much of a monetary bonus do they provide? ' _ . 

And what might happen if the County changed to the Food Stamp Program? 
Would it mean that the family could get more; food, or would it Impose more 
problems than the present Program? And how does the Free School Bunch Pro- 
gram fit into the picture? 

Theso questions were ones to which we had only Intuitive answers, we wanted 
documentation on which to make recommendations or to provide direction for 
future programs contributing to the betterment of the County’s poor. In addition, 
we anticipated that such a study could have many uses, including the following : 
Show In dollars and cents that a poor family in Fond du Eac cannot eat 
adequately on the present Welfare allotment. 

Provide information to the community to help support changes in Welfare 
procedures. 

Furnish an example of Commodity “middle-class” menu. planning, budget- 
ing and meal patterns for use by Social Service Homemakers, AFDC mothers, 
social workers. 

Emphasize to social workers the need for Welfare families' participation 
in Federal food assistance programs, as well as Illustrate the dollar-and- cents 
benefits to both workers and clients. 

Begin to build a communications liaison between the Social Services De- 
partment and the District nutritionist. 

Furnish f4 idea material” for future programs. 

MATERIALS AND METHODS 



The first step involved becoming acquainted with Fond du Lac's Department 
of Social Services, with the types of problems the" Welfare families encounter, 
and with the services presently provided. The r Assistant-Director and the head 
of the APDO unit each granted interviews tb talk about organization structure, 
funding, and the uses n report might serve. Tn addition, the head of the Welfare 
group, “Mothers Forward”, gave suggestions about how families do get along 
in procuring and managing food aq ^vell as the kinds of other expenses that;end 
up coming from food money . . . these intruded the telephone charges, clothing 
costs above the clothing allowance, membership In school clubs, participation In 
athletic courses, bus fare, movies or soda fountain snacks, and even the milk and 
crackers grammar school children have In the morning. 
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Then an imaginative ••reference family ol *““^^ a °^^J5S^g t e SiS. , mS 
foot/'need^o^sueii^o t £amlTy t ^ere re «>n^^^^ns\n^^W^hieJ^u:<mrding^^to the 

•2SSZSJX2& 

ass, ffV^aiK “? Sfg^gjKgj* jsj& KfsKSwsss 
35S'SS«^3^^^SS25^- 

° C Tlie'Thi rd 1 steTf ‘costing basic foods at a local supermarket. Xn^Fond 

du Lac the Super Valu store has a “H e l °^® n ’SSe S Th^lSS 
recipients, and seems to feature some of tlio items <wltliiii each food group, 

and Friday, Janmry_M and 15, January- was 
A master menu (Menu ffl) using 1 f, . qnhstitutions with Commodity 

prepared with the ^^^^^^Vmick^lery conventional “middle-class” meal 
foods (Menu #2). The pattern mi im ^aeu welfare recipients should be able to 
plans for ease of costing as well aa because Welfare 3 pattern an individual 

eat the way most A ^®^ i ^3tity’ of food^must be purchased in order to ade- 
family chooses, the full qnantity ot rooa must which eliminated the packed 
ciuately feed the parent and S r ° w j n S and Commodity plans 

lunch were also planned under some of the cereal prod- 

(Menus #3 and #4)* aR v Proeram were not- used (flour, oatmeal, rice, corn- 
SlfB^ad'was^S ^iS^if^famUy^as provided with flour under the 

C Tir^! y ea P c r h°Te^ was carefully costed .The the 
“Basle Four” and used up the Quantities Estimates of “ns purchased” 

items were calculated as directed in > «nnnhTv-sized servings. (See Shopping 

to ana out 

how much packing a lunch hit into tlie food budget. for January was also 

The market value of the ® “Spam” for the chopped meat, 

sxxfssa^a zezsxjs & sz . <*.. <_ «.« ««>. 

Menu Number 1— Family Receives No Assistance 

MONDAY 



Cheese Sandwich 
Apple Vanilla Cookies 
Milkf 



Fresh Orange 

Oatmeal with re-pasteurized milk* 

Toast and Margarine 
Hot Chocolate* Baked Ham „ 

Spii>‘ ch with Cottage Cheese Roast xams 
Orange Biscuits* Margarine 
Bread Pudding* 

•tSee footnote at end of table. i . 

t*ee Sebrell W. hU JK. “The New Recommended Dietary Allowances,'- *"*«***« 

Ogden C.. “Are We Well Fed? The Search for the, 

An,Wer” Nutrition ih’oof Feedmi from a Nutritionist's Point of View,” Amerf- 

can^oatrnallof Put>lio ^eauh^W^lZ, ^ 0 J^.^)^!TnbeTl& 70 ^ university of Wisconsin Co- 
op : r S X' “I ^b g ?a^ m v%ef^ fc 5»r^ / 10 r l«. 1971. mimeograph. 
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TUESDAY 



Banana with Orange Slices 
Pancakes* with Syrup 
Hot Chocolate* 



Ham Sandwich 

Apple Orange Biscuits* 

Mllkt 



Split Pea Soup 
Meatloaf* with Green Pepper 
Carrots Baked Potato 
Bread with Margarine 
Qelatine with Fruit 



WEDNESDAY 



Deviled Egg Sandwich 
Celery and Carrot Sticks 
Mllkt Vanilla Cookies 



Grnpcfrult Half 

Oatmeal with re-pasteurized milk* 

French toast* with Syrup 

Hot Chocolate* _ . _ . 

Pork Roast 

Green Beans Oven-browned Potatoes 
Stewed Tomatoes Oatmeal Mufllns* with Margarine 

Baked Apple 



THUBSDAY 



Banana 

Cinnamon Toast with Margarine 
Hot Chocolate* 



Ham and Cheese Sandwich 
Orange Oatmeal Muffins* 
Mllkt 



Spilt Pea Soup 
Fried Diver with Onions 
Broccoli with Margarine Cottage Potatoes 
Vanilla Pudding* Sugar Cookies 



FRIDAY 



Deviled Egg Sandwich 

Green Pepper Strips Carrot Sticks 

Mllkt Sugar Cookies 



Grapefruit Half 

Oatmeal with re-pasteurized milk* 

Toast and Margarine 

Hot Chocolate* wlth Fnilt Gelatine Cubes 

Tuna Casserole* Green Peas 
Bread and Margarine 
Apple Betty 



SATURDAY 



Sliced Oranges 

Cottage Choose Pancakes* with Syrup 
Hot Chocolate* 

Macaroni and Cheese* 



Breaded Tomatoes 
Esealloped Potatoes* 
Celery and Carrot Sticks 
Plain Cup Cakes* 



Chill and Beans 
Cole Slaw Fried Potatoes 
Bread and Margarine 
Butterscotch Pudding* 



SUNDAY 



Grapefruit Half 

Scrambled Eggs* Hash Browns 
Toast and Margarine 
Rot Chocolate* 

I otato Salad Toasted Cheese Sandwich Strips 

Hot Chocolate* 



Chicken and Dumplings* 

Hot Carrots and Green Beans 

Bread and Margarine 

“Tang” Cupcakes* with Spice Icing 



•Nonfat «lrv 
t Purchased 



Kklm milk solid* used in plnce of fresh milk, 
at school at rate of f.03 per half pint. 
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$23.37 

Total cost for week 3 . 34 

Average l>er day 103. 54 

Cost for 31 days „ ... 

as ^,„ e 

January, 1071. 



Menu Number 2 — Family Uses Surplus Foods 

MONDAY 



Fresh Orange . , 

Apple’d Oatmeal with re-pasteurlzed 

milk* 

Toasted Potato Bread* with Butter 



Hot Chocolate* 

Deviled Egg Sandwich 
Celerv Sticks Peanut Butter Cookie-. 

Milkt 

Baked Ham 
Spinach Carrot Sticks 
Boston Baked Beans and Brown Bread 

Bice Custard Pudding ]Bve _ g|imll Hot Chocolate* 

TUESDAY 



Banana ^ , . 

Cornmeal Mush with re-pasteurlzed 

milk* 

Pnncakes* with Syrup 



Hot Chocolate* 

Cheese Sandwich 
Apple Brown Bread* 
Mllkf 



Bean Soup 
Mention f* Mashed Potatoes* with Butter 
Carrots Toasted Homemade Bread* 

Gelatine with Fruit Sugar Cookies 

Eve — Small Orange Juice 

WEDNESDAY 



Grapefruit Half 

Cinnamon Rice with re-pasteurlzed 
milk* _ 4 

Toasted Potato Bread* with Butter 



Hot Chocolate* 

Men tloaf* Sandwich 
Carrot Sticks Cornmeal Muffins* 

Milkt 

Pork Roast 
Corn Baked Yarns 
Stewed Tomatoes Oatmeal Muffins* 

Apple Dumpling Eve _ Small Hot chocoluto* 

THURSDAY 



Hot Chocolate* 
Deviled Egg Sandwich 
Orange Celery Sticks 
MPkf Sugar Cookies 



Stewed Prunes 

Fried Cornmeal Mush with Syrup 
Grilled Chopped Meat Bits Hash 
Browns 

Toasted Homemade Bread* with 
r 

Pan-broiled Diver and Onions 
Buttered Broccoli Spanish Rice 
R»fried Beans Toasted Homemade Bread with Butter 
Vnnilla Pudding* Pennut Butter Cookies 

• fSot* footnote n t end of tatde, 
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FRIDAY 



Half Grapefruit 

Oatmeal with re-pasteurlzed milk* 
Poached Egg Toasted Homemade 
Bread* 



Hot Chocolate* Butter 
Peanut Butter and Banana Sandwich 
Apple Almond-Rice Cookies 
Milki- 



Cream of Tomato Soup* 

Tuna Casserole* Green Beans 
Carrot Sticks Duchess Potatoes* 

Apple Betty 

Eve — Small Hot Chocolate* 



SATURDAY 



Stewed Prunes with Orange Slices over Macaroni and Cheese* 

French Toast Buttered Carrots Escalloped 

Cinnamon K 3 je with re-pasteurized Potatoes* 

Celery Sticks 

Hot Chocolate* Plain Cupcakes* 

Split Pea Soup 
Chill and Beans Cole Slaw 
Cottnge Potatoes Cornbread* with Butter 
Indian Pudding* 

Eve — Hot Chocolate* 

SUNDAY 



Grapefruit Half 

Oatmeal with re-pesteurized milk* 
Scrambled Eggs* Chopped Meat 
Patty 

Fried Potatoes Toasted Bread* with 
Butter 



Hot Chocolate* 

Potato Salad with Kidney Beaus 
Chicken and. Dumplings* 

Hot Carrots and Green Benns 
Yeast Rolls* 

Yellow Cake* with Spice Icing 



Bean Soup 

Peanut Butter on Toasted Yeast Bolls* 
Apple-Orange-Banana Compote 
Hot Chocolate* 



•Nonfnt Dry Skimmed Milk SolldB UBed In place ot fresh milk, 
t Purchased at school at rate of $.03 Per half pint. 



Total Food Cost for week 

Average Cost per day 

Cost for 31 days 



912. 74 
1. 82 
flO. 42 



This menu requires a great, deal of oven time, much more planning and prepa- 
ration. niul extra baking supplies. Baked products remain for snacks. Only extra 

sugur and shortening included In costs. . , ^ , it , , 

Prepared by Susan Bolger. Grnd Student In Public Health Nutrition 1 rain, ng 
in Wisconsin, Wisconsin State Division of Health; District No. 3. Foml du Eac : 
January 1071. 



TIPRTTTTR 



The following figures reflect the amount of money theoretically necessary for 
food to feed a “reference" low-income family of four receiving AFDC. They 
include no allowance for spices, condimtats, flavorings, cleaning substances, or 

Besides being built around the month's plentiful foods, sale items and store 
brands were chosen when possible. Most dishes would be considered ooked 
from scratch" and non-convenience except bread for sandwiches. Occasionally a 
more expensive item such as cottage cheese or green pepper appeared for variety 

an At. e ?he present time, the AFDC income includes about $80 per month for food. 
Under the Food Stamp Program, this family’s purchase requirement, of $M per 
month net* r. Stamp allotment of $100. 
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MONEY NECESSARY TO FEED 


AN AFDC FAMILY OF 4. FOND 


DU LAC. JANUARY 1971 






Menu No. 


Per day 


Per week 


Per month 


Receiving no assistance 

Free school lunches only 

Using surplus only 

Surplus ano free lunches 


1 

3 

2 

4 


$3.34 
2. 89 
1. p 2 
1 30 


$23. 37 
20. 15 
12. 74 
9.06 


15103.51 
89.59 
56. 42 
40. 33 


Market value of surplus foods 




1.58 


11. 06 


48. 15 



> Figures released in November 1970 by the USDM Agricultural Research Servico entitled "Cost of Food at Home," 
September 1970, U.S. average <bised upon 1965 food prices) says that the reference family of this report should use 
JH5, 70 per month to follow the It cost plan. 

The figures indicate that a family cannot afford to eat nutritiously if it 
ndlieres to conventional eating patterns and with conventional types of foods. 
Ami while they will have enough calories via low-cost carbohydrate foods t the 
food habits developed In the children are not ones of choice. The shortage of 
fresh fruits and vegetables for salads, snacks, and desserts may be a precipitat- 
ing factor in obesity, and the soft texture of the foods would contribute toward 
denial disease. 

The figures proved that h poor family cannot afford to buy the children a 
school lunch, that Commodities introduced no more food to the family than 
they could buy if they were given the retail value in money of the Commodities, 
and that Food Stamps would cost less — on a monthly basis — than a family 
using Commodities presently would spend for “supplementary” foods. We might 
like to know further- ho^r administrative costs of Commodities and Food Stamps 
compare. 

' ne did not show how these people do get along — ;.ve don’t know 

wln’t tfiei* biochemical tests might reveal — or whether they now can eat 
nutritiously. But it did show that on the $80 they have, they cannot obtain 
enougn food by conventional methods. 

discussion 

The results of the study Indicate that the poor must drastically alter their 
eating habits from that of middle-class society in order to live on their Welfare 
check. We can only speculate what effects — mental and physical — this has upon 
the children. 

Chemically a diet may be adequate at lower costs, but other aspects of 
nutrition — variety, texture, palatabllity, acceptability — are not. And we do not 
know how these patterns which are so different from other children’s affect a 
child's feelings about himself as a worthy being who can compete with Ills 
peers and win. 

Nutrition enters hens at a very basic level. Tn a child’s life, food Is almost 
the first way he learns that the outside world is good. Lie i velops trust, or 
distrust. He gradually explores his world, and food is a big portion of that new 
world. If he learns to like only a few foods, it might be expected that he will 
have fear of other new experiences. But if mealtime “friends” vary, if he learns 
to enjoy many different experiences, we might expect him to transfer this 
security in willingness to attempt other new tasks. 

And the kinds of foods the child eats mean more than nourishment for his 
growing body. Though soybeans may have the food value of meat, society 
places status with meat consumption. Non-fat dry milk solids cost less than 
fresh milk, but they carry a stigma of poverty. And powdered egg mix makes 
fine scrambled eggs, but the other kids get fresh ones, 

How much of being “different from other kids” finally convinces a child that 
he really is? How many low-status foods can he eat and still, believe that he’s 
as good as everyone else? How many teachers, once they know “Johnny’s on 
Welfare,” will expect the same performance from him as from other kids? 

When does Johnny begin to think he can’t meet the competition? When does 
he begin to stay away from other children’s homes — and they from him — because 
so much there Is strange? Will he get as far as grammar school before he gives 
up . . . g'vlng up even before society begins its formal socialization process? 
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Mow much of poverty perpetuates itself? Studies show flail the cycle can be 
broken,' but it Ills a many-faceted task. It will not be accomplished with poor 
children suffering from anemia, nor will it be done with people who don’t have 
tin* spirit to help 1 hem selves. So childhood nutrition, ms well as prenatal and 
infant, appears to be a very influential variable in physical and personality 
development which often is overlooked l>y social service igeneies in their con- 
cern for dealing with the never-ending crises of a poor family’s existence. 

Therefore, as people concerned with the upward mobility of the poor, we might 
establish the following object ivos : 

Substitute the (.‘omtnodit/ Foods Program with Food Stamps and a realistic 
education to help with budgeting and shopper Information. (This may be a first 
step In preparing for the Guaranteed Minimum Annual Wage.) 

Investigate the possibility of having both Assistance prograr. s in Fond du Lac 
County as well ns participating in the Supplementary Foods Program. 

Involve low-income mothers In the campaign for participation in the Food 
Stamp Program and In convincing other eligible persons of its value. 

Include low-income women as Instructors in the classes on cooking, shopping, 
and planning. 

Involve the Social Services Department In on going "grocery-store nutrition” 
education for the County's poor. 

Campaign for future free school lunches for all students In conjunction with 
nutrition education In the curriculum and for participation now in the free school 
lunch program of all children currently eligible. 

Implement a system of payment for health and social services — e.g., rr -fliers 
might relieve teachers of yard duty at noon, contribute rag dolls to thr ider- 
garten, or pay the amount of money she feels she can afford — while no one shall 
be excluded due to failure to pay. 

Appropriate money in the AFDC grant for children's recreational and school 
activities — e.g., an older child might receive an "allowance” of his own, the 
graduating senior might routinely receive a special grant for "senior activities” — 
allowing more of the food money to be used for food. 

Enlist local professional assistance In order to prevent anemia, sub-clinical 
deficiencies, dental deterioration, and obesity — the major nutrition problems of 
this Nation's poor. 7 

SUMMARY 



Four low-cost menus for a reference family receiving AFDC were costed using 
prices obtained at a local supermarket. Only If the family used Commodity foods 
could their food budget of $80 meet their needs. And only families receiving this 
Assistance could afford to pay for the School Lunches. Under the Food Stamp 
Program, the family could purchase the same amount of food ns they would need 
If they received no Assistance or If they presently participate In the Surplus 
Program. Program recommendations were made. 

This report makes no attempt to speculate upon the condition and needs of the 
County’s poor families who do not receive Social Services financial assistance, hut 
the writer recognizes that their existence often may be much more difficult than 



tha t of Welfare clients. 

The reasons for malnutrition have three broacl categories : 

1. Insufficient income. 

2. Lack of knowledge regarding a well-balanced diet. 

3. Changes ia marketing and processing. 

I shall like to offer solutions to problems in the Commodity Distribution Pro- 
gram that T, as a community nutritionist, feel would substantially Improve the 



nutriture of entitled people. 



Insufficient income to provide food to proud , low-income people 
The current Inflationary-low employment level stems to be forcing more and 
more working families to using Surplus Foods ; it is necessary for them to reduce 
food expenditures in order to meet other financial needs. Therefore, I feel that : 
1 , The philosophy and goals of the program must be changed: It must be 
viewed ns a self-heip program that provides a more complete monthly supply of 
food, thus freeing families from the pressure of food procurement so they can 



• AnnnymoiiR. "Up from Poverty,” Public Health Reports, 88 :12. 
t Anonymous. "Nutritional Rtatna — U.S.A.." Nutrition Reviews, 
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27 :7, 190. July 1969. 
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foc us upon their other pressing social needs. They should not be further separated 
from their self-supporting way of life. 

2. Certiilcation procedure must be dignified, shortened and slmpllflAl. 

(«) documentation of income resources and expenses — the now required checks, 
receipts, bills, letters and phone calls require time and an unnecessary harass- 
ment for already-depressed people. The signed statement of truth is enough. 

( b ) Transfer the application process from traditional locations, i>erhaps usi; 
sympathetic, trained aides in churches, homes, community and Community 
Action Program centers. 

(c) Increase the distribution centers, perhaps regulating their number and 
size by geographic area or population. Law income people have neither the money, 
energy, nor ability to continually pursue the promise of food. 

( d ) Include some items needed for personal and housing hygiene — hand and 
dish soap, toothpaste and perhaps shampoo — all educationally coordinated with 
good nutritional health. 

(c) Allow supplemental foods for pregnant and lactating women ns well as 
other groups with special nutrient requirements, for example, salt-free meat, 
larger number of polyunsaturated fatty acid foods, fewer sugars. 

LucJc of knowledge regarding a well-Lalanced diet . 

AIL Americans, regardless of education, worry about nutritional adequacy of 
their diets. The poor need such education the most. The program should groom 
I>eople toward the mainstream of food procurement and preparation. 

1. Make educational materials available (perhaps a month’s well-planned 
menu with supplementary food shopping list and cost analysis — pictorai and 
verbal) and conduct food demonstrations in places of greatest need. 

2. To provide variety — for acceptability and good nutrition — include: 

(a) additional staples — sugars, cooked cereals, salad oil, tomato paste, juice 
concentrates, more meat, fish, canned fruits, etc. 

(b) provide can sizes appropriate to family size, quantities of vegetables, 
fruit and meat increased 

(c) offer, on a per person basis, a produce coupon good for any fresh produce 
in the store redeemable in a neighborhood market. 

(d) Isabels on packages should be the same as those used in the retail market 
by the manufacturer and conform to all FDA labeling laws and regulations. 

3. Involve local interested professionals — perhaps Dietetic Association mam- 
hois, home economists, supermarket consultants, etc., in making materials for 
distribution. 

4. Have supermarkets contract with government to handle foods — food should 
flow from suppliers to supermarket warehouses to supermarket shipping systems 
to supermarket storage to annexes. In the Assistance Annex (for lock of a 
belter title) specially trained employees should handle the dispensation of food 
supplies, these jobs perhaps filled by other low income people. 

o. Where possible, shuttle vans eouhl operate to assist disabled people in 
getting to food center (supermarket and “annex”); these drivers could also 
be low income people. 

0. how income participants must be involved in maintenance and running of 
the service, including the variety of items provided and their quality. 

7. A I’SDA-IIEW-OKO surveillance unit should exist to coordinate all aspects 
of the Program, including acting upon consumer complaints. 

Changes in marketing and process ing ; delivery system 

1. Due to higher cereal consumption by low income people, all flour and cereal 
products should be fortified and enriched at higher levels, especially with niacin, 
thiamine, riboflavin, iron, magnesium and, possibly, iodine. 

2. Food itself: 

(a) More convenience foods as mentioned above — soups, biscuit mix, pudding 
and milkshake mixes, stew, lunch spreads, etc. 

(b) Rotate food items and allow for flexibility within an order — especially 
for large families. Given two to three vegetables, starches, meats, fruits every 
month instead of one. 

In conclusion, I should like to urge that much smaller emphasis be placed upon 
studies and surveys to quantitate the hunger, the deprivation, the misery of these 
entitled people before some changes are effected. Nor should the distribution 
programs be investigated to point accusative and defensive fingers. Fantastically 
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complex and tragic problems exist which need fresh, willing solutions. We can 

assume the worst until proven otherwise. 

Rather, 1 urge that regulations be made at all levels of swvice— -frcwm ia. g; 

!>v the manufacturer to the center with its personnel and facilities— with mini 
mum standards of performance clearly specified. Bach unit ^ 

prove that it meets the standards ; regulatory standards should be raise d on a 
regular basis to continually upgrade the quality of service and responsiveness to 

needs. 

Miss Boloer. The first thing that I want, to say is that my involve- 
ment with commodity foods has been fairly brief, only about half a 
year. Mv original feeling about them was that they were fairly goo 
foods: that you could do a lot with them if you knew how to cook. Lot 
me start out with what I have done since that time. 

In Wisconsin, I did a study in conjunction with the Welfare Depart- 
ment and with the State Department of Nutrition to find out really 
what were the facts comparing the Food Stamp Program with the 
Food Distribution Program. I tried to look at the nutrient require- 
ments, the many planning capabilities of women, at the local prices m 
the store. I did not look at whether or not the food was actually being 
distributed in that area. I looked at the list that was given to me as the 
list of foods available. I do not know whether this, in fact, was the case. 

The results of the study are included in sort of an exhibit that l nave 
as part of my testimony. I found that the amount of money contributed 
bv the Food Dist ribution Program to the consumer was about the same 
amount of money that is contributed by the Food Stamp Program to 
the consumer. The food value on the other hand, would be extremely 
different, because if you look, there is also another attachment on mv 
testimony, comparing the two kinds of menus that could be planned 
bv ft nutritionist with a master’s degree using foods purchased m the 
marketplace and using foods supplementing surplus food program. 

You will notice that the texture of the food in the Food Distribution 
Program is very soft and, I think, detrimental to the dental health of 
children. In addition, you will notice that it appears to be a much 
higher calorie menu, wnich it is, and it is very starchy whicn would 
contribute to obesity — a form of malnutrition. 

No Cuotoe Ai.i-.owei> to Famii.y 

In addition, vou will .notice that it is extremely monotonous. I will 
not go into that. And, of course, there is no allowance witmn a 
family’s choices for an/ sort of preference. For instance, the UbUA 
offers* three kinds of j uices— tomato, orange, and apple— on a rotat- 
ing basis. Why could not a large family be given a few cans of each 
one? Or, with beans, why could they not— there are three kinds of 
beans being offered — why could they not have a choice or a variety . 
The same is true of the meats. This is also true of the vegetables. 

The only reason that T wanted to mention the study is that this 
community now has a nutritionist as a resuit and for that reason 
otherwise, there is no reason to do a study, in my opinion, unless 

yO Sin^ 8 I 0 hfve O &E me describe to you where I work 
and the problems that I see there. This is the community which was 
describeato you yesterday. It is the community of Alston-Brighton. 
It is an old Irish, Catholic, Italian, some Chinese, and some Cuban 
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community. It is a peninsula, a finger sticking out from.Boston. As 
described yesterday, the nearest distribution food center is over here 
j indicating]. This community has been going steadily downhill 
because of the high rents described yesterday. It is surrounded by 
Cambridge, W utertown, Newton, and Brookline here [^indicating]. 
These two communities of Newton and Brookline are fairly wealthy 
communities with pockets of poverty. The only community which has 
a Food Distribution Program that surrounds this area is Cambridge. 

In my location, the Office of Economic Opportunity has a subagency 
called ABCD, Action for Boston Community Development. It has 
undertaken to set up some distribution centers of its own in conjunc- 
tion with the Welfare Department. Wo have one in _our area. 

When I first came on the job I came in contact with people wlio 
were immobile because of pregnancy and because of large numbers 
of children at home, not older people. These people needed food 
but they could not really get over to Tremont Street. They had to go 
to our center. Our center, in turn, was on a continually precarious 
point of discontinuation, in that it is supposed to close on J^ecernbei 
31st of this year. In addition, it is in the basement, as described 
yesterday, which has sewage flooding about three or ^four times that 
I have known of. It also has irregular hours because it does not have 
a regular delivery system from the Welfare Department; and they 
do make deliveries to old people so that when they go out, there is 
no one there to tend the store. This led me to a point of desperation at 
which I began io take applications for surplus food. 



The reason I did this is because the people that I work with, my 
clients, are very proud and independent people. They see going to this 
housing project where the center is located as a very degrading thing 
to do. I could make it easier for them by putting it mto a medical sort 
of orientation. I also could give them some education as to how to use 
the products that are a particular problem for them. I also could try to 
orient them a little bit away from feelings of shame. The certification 
is something that has not been touched, on. The actual procedure, as far 
as I remember, requires that — let me say that the certification is, I 
understand, regulated by the Department of Agriculture. This is what 
the social worker who works for the Welfare Department has told me. 
I have not checked that — all statements be verified. Anything that has 
to do with money must have some sort of canceled check. In the case of 
an unemployment check, you have to have the exact same check that 
the person has received because he receives no check stub from unem- 
ployment. Tou have to have copies of bills -if you have medical bills. 
You have to have rent receipts or leases to show how much rent you 

S ay. This is very hard for a lot of people to come up with because they 
o not know how to balance their budgets or how to keep track of 
where their money goes, and it has been a stumbling block as far as 

06 Olio o:T tfuTother qualifications on the application is that the family 
must have cooking facilities in their home. There seems to be, to me, 
no reason for that when you give out things that do net need to be 



Certification Procedure Is Stumbling Block 
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cooked. If someone needs food, they should be entitled to have it 

whether they have a stove or not. i« tint I rmdw 

The other thing that has been extremely difficult is that 1 und.er 

•stand 'and ao-ain I have not checked on it — that the eligibility lev- 

S^he amount o’f money that you have to have ‘° n H 

is determined at a Federal level. Boston,. having the 

cost of living in the 48 contiguous States, simply does not qualm . 1 he 

levels am too low, and in ou?a.ea where rents are extremely high, tins 

; c a rGa i stumbling block because food prices are nign. 

Dr lSa gave a figure of about $17 that the average commodity 
Wp^lmg^tSsts on ffie market. I priced. 17 hemsand found that 
thev cost $23 in a “discount” market in my neighborhood. 

*L contact with, the commodity foods has involved working with a 
couple of people in their homes trying to teach them ho w to use them. 

I have not been terribly successful. The other contact l had ^ 
a cooking course for children during the summer. I think it is notable 
that I have had at least one dropout that I know of who got surp us 
foods at home and did not want to go someplace else 
them again. The quote that I heard from her sister— the sister I latex 
had as a patieni>— was that she wanted to work with “real food. . 

I worked with the Surplus Foods Task Force that has beencommg 
out of the Services u> Older Americans, the one Mrs. Weiner and Mrs. 
Pep par d had been working with. I analyzed a package that was given 
out m our area in August of 1971. 1 found that m nutrient levels, when 
broken down— and there is a table* that shows the percent of recom- 
mended dietary allowances of major nutrients that this package pro- 
vided, and it does not, of course, provide for any variance m the 
delivery and the time that the food was given out, and it does not 
allow for the fact that some of the food may have been wasted oi just 

n °In all categories except for the very young child, the nutr.outs were 
not nearly close to 100 percent or. in many cases, every 5 percent. 1 lie 
one that was the most notably lacking was iron, and this is a real prob- 
lem in mv clinic bee. use I work with pregnant women and children. Wc 
see anemia constantly there. We also see folic acicl deficiency anemm m 
our pregnant women; this is an absolutely crucial time in the develop- 
ment of the child. You cannot have these medical conditions, because 

of lack of food. 

xs'o Appeal — A Dead-End Road 

The results of our hearing— may I state that we are demanding tli&t 
the Welfare Department give us a food center when our OLO one 
closes down. There has been no action. Another area to the south of 
Boston, Dorchester— which is a part of Breton and has probably about 
the same distance to travel to get to the Dorchester center— lias been 
asking for a center from Welfare for 2 years. They have given ie 
Welfare Department many locations. The Welfare Department has not 
acted because they felt the rent was too high in these locations. There 
is no place that we can appeal. This seems to be a dead-end road foi-us. 

In Massachusetts as a whole, the Welfare Department and the De- 



• See Appendix 2, p. 2283. 
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partment of Education are responsible iointly for the program. OED 
has picked up a considerable amount of the slack. CAP agencies 
throughout the State are distributing foods and they are using Emer- 
gency Food and Medical Services moneys to do this. I understand this 

also will be terminated. # . ... 

There is a group of concerned individuals consisting of nutritionists, 
church people, and others who are interested in trying to coordinate 
the program. "We have received OEO money to do this, and it is too 
early to say what we are going to do. . 

As far as recommendations are concerned, I must voice some dis- 
may because, as a nutritionist, I feel that the people must have the 
food. I knew what it means to them. As another kind of person, I 
think they should have money to buy the food and I do not really know 
where the compromise lies. 

I think the food program should be viewed as a self-help program 
rather than as a dole. We have to change the orientation of this pro- 
njrjim in order to make it more acceptable to working people tliat aie 
coming into the program because of absolute necessity now. IVe have 
got to have more outreach. I would like to see aides specially trained 
going into homes, going into churches, trying to approach people on 

a personal level and with respect. . 

I would like to see, of course, the number of distribution centers in- 
creased and some sort of standard mechanism developed for the num- 
ber of distribution centers that any population area has. 

I would like to see some sort of hygiene incorporated into the food 
program ; this comes from the fact that you cannot buy soap on food 
stamps. I see children that do not have toothpaste, that do not have 
soap or shampoo, and I do not know what to do about it. 

There has got to be education about liow to purchase. I would like 
to see menus distributed on a monthly basis showing Just as an illus- 
tration to people who may not know, how to use the food along with 
a list of supplementary things that they would have to purchase. 

I would also like to see some example cost analysis of menus to 
show how to budget, and I would like to see the nutrient v ids of 
special groups considered. 

I visualize a program that does not separate welfare or surplus 
food participants from everyone else. I would like to see the packages 
the same as those that are in the supermarket. If the milk is made by 
Carnation, I would like to see it as Carnation milk in the home. I 
would like to sec tlic same regulations applying to surplus fo s cx pack- 
ages and labeling as apply to everybody else’s. c 

I would actually like— I should think that USD A would figure 
they should "et out of the food distribution business enough so that 
they might offer tlie program on a bid basis to supermai ketSj letting 
supermarkets do it and trying to coordinate that with the education 
going on in supermarkets. 

That is my testimony. ^ ^ .. . , 

Senator Pekcy. Very, very good, indeed. I could not help but think 
of a few personal experiences as you both talked. On your last point 
of permitting the purchase of soap and toothpaste, somehow we aie 
iust going to have to appeal to the House with some sort of slogan 
that “Cleanliness is next to Godliness” or invent something like that, 
because we did put it in the Senate bill. I was distressed when it was 
taken out of the conference bill, but we will certainly try again. 

58-S54 — 71 — pt. SA— 8 \*\ 3 
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Miss Bolger. It should be on an optional basis. I do not mean to 
imply that people do not know how to keep themselves clean, but it 
often is money. 



Senator Percy. Of course, it is just as much an item of necessity 
for a household as anything else. 

From the standpoint of the shame and mortification that people 
have, I have heard people say that “Well, if you are poor, you should 
not be ashamed of it.” But even though there were a lot more poor 
people during the Depression than there are today — IT million people 
were out of work then — I can well recall that in Chicago — —the com- 
modity food program was in effect in 1935 and our family was a 
recipient — they provided for home delivery. They delivered it to the 
home. I was always grateful — the apartment we lived in was up on 
the third floor with a lot of apartments with the doors open and so 
forth — grateful the truck that delivered the ^ood was unmarked, 
and I was always fearful people would know we were so poor that 
we had to accept public charity. And, I con just imagine what it is 
like standing in lines. And yet," poverty is so bad in uptown Chicago 
today that when Rev. Jesse Jackson of Breadbasket came up to offer 
free "food parcels to the poor whites in the uptown area of Chicago — 
I did not think people would come out and get the baskets — but as 
the chairman of this committee I ctood there, Jesse Jackson got up to 
pass out the packages, and people stood in line a block and a half long 
to get food parcels. 

Now, they are not going to do that unless they are really desperate 
for nutritional assistance and help for their children. Most of them 
were fathers and mothers, and they said that they were taking the 
food home foi' their hungry children. . 

I would like to ask a couple of specific questions. Miss Bolger, first, 
can you comment on the iron content of the 15 distributed commodi- 
ties m Boston ? Is there a deficiency or a sufficiency there ? 

Miss Bolger. The table at the end of my testimony shows that for 
some groups it is as high as 6G percent. For the critical groups,, of 
course, it is only 36 percent, in August. I might add that the utilization 
of iron in the body is assisted by vitamin C, which is also in very low 
quantity, and, as Dr. Batham said, in surplus foods the potatoes are 
where the vitamin C comes from because they are fortified, and I am 
not sure how many people in my community eat those as many are 
Irish and prefer real potatoes. . 

Senator Percy. You. have given us a wealth of statistics and material 
in human terms. Could you tell us whether you have actually observed 
malnutrition among commodity recipients in the cases that you have 
been studying ? 



Miss Bolger. Yes ; I am following several children right now for 
obesity, which is, of course, a form of malnutrition. .These people are 
on surplus foods. This is the major portion of their diet arid — I do not 
wish to speculate on the idea that altered carbohydrate metabolism is 
a contributing factor to obesity — I think this may play a part. 



Soap and Toothpaste Are Necessities 



Malnutrition in Commodity Recipients 
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In addition, I am following several young, young children for 
“Failure to Thrive,” and I have had the rewarding experience of 
making home visits and making diet sugestions which, when imple- 
mented, have assisted the families in giving the children food, because 
thev simply have not known what to do ana they have allowed the child 
to fust sort of fend for himself. This is an education problem but they 
also just do not have the money for food. 

Senator Percy. A few weeks ago in a receiving camp— -a refugee 
camp in East Pakistan on the Indian border — X talked to a grand- 
mother whose son and husband had been killed by the West Pakistan 
army. She had fled with her daughter-in-law with five children, five 
grandchildren to her, to India. They had been in a refugee camp and 
I asked her why she had come back, and she said, “Well, her grand- 
children were getting so ill from the change in diet” — they had lived 
on a fish, high-protein diet and their rice was a different variety. The 
issue of rice that they received was so different that the children were 
all getting sick and had dysentery and she said “If they are going to die, 
we decided I would rather have them die back at our home than in a 
refugee camp in India.” . 

I have noticed in many areas of the country, including Chicago 
where we have a large Spanish-speaking community, that all the res- 
taurants are quite different; the meals are quite different according to 
our various ethnic groups. Is any account taken of this in the distribu- 
tion of food ? Do we take into account the fact that diet is quite differ- 
ent for migrants from Puerto Rico whose children are all brought up 
on a different diet, or are they expected to adapt just like that [indicat- 
ing] if they are poor ? 

Miss Bolger. There is no adustment for this nor is there any sort 
of adjustment for the fact that they do end up paying more money in 
their comer stores for their special products. It is extremely complex. 
Simply, the answer is “No.” 

Senator Percy. Do you know why it is that Boston receives only 15 
commodities when, at ‘least with the limited list that we have, they 
could expand 40 or 50 percent with what is available? 

Miss Bolger. There are 19 commodities that they do not get. Of the 
commodities that are distributed, there were 19 that month that they 
did not <ret. This brings the number of total coi modities to something 
we have not considered before, but this is the total variety offered by 
the USD A, which includes three or four kinds of vegetables, et cetera. 
I do not know why. I think it is in the ordering process, where, you 
know, everybody is very much in the dark about how things are ordered 
and what happens to the order. This was touched on yesterday. 



Need Coordination of Agencies 




I would really like to see coordination of the agencies responsible 
for the program. OEO is working on it. HEW is working on it. USDA 
is working on it. Consumers are wishing th,ey could work on it, and 
nutritionists are getting involved in it, as are volunteer agencies. It 
seems like if we could all, get together to try to figure out how this 
thins: would work, I think it could work and there is no doubt about 
the fact that at the end of the month those foods are absolutely essen- 
tial to the family. 
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I have a social worker that tells me slie goes into the liomcs and 
tins is wlmt they are living on. 

Senator Peuoy. Despite the practical comments Dr. Pat ham made 
about the demise of the program, T (lo not know whether T will be in 
I be Senate long enough to see it done away with, even though it is a 
poor program — and wo all admit that — from a nutritional standpoint. 
Maybe we must be practical — yon know if yon cannot fight it. join it— - 
maybe we must look at how we can build on this base and expand it 
with certain other commodities tlmt are desperately needed. Could 
both of you respond? Maybe you could start, Dr. Pnthnm. Pets say 
wc arc stuck with this program’ for a while, a number of years anyway, 
what should he added to it as absolutely basic essential ingredients 
Mint, should Ik* available at, all times to all families any place m the 
country, and that we could simply requisition and direct »he Depart - 
ment of Agriculture or HEW, hopefully, to always have available for 
these programs? 

Dr. Patiiam. T fully agree with you — the progmm has been in opera- 
tion for .IS years and it is not likely to die. T still believe that, the poor 
need money and not food, but the program is going to he in operation 
for a long time. The recommendations I made, if implemented, would 
n-o a lone wav to improving the commodity program. 

I think, as alluded to in mv testimony, that there are practically no 
considerations given to food tastes, to ethnic preferences and to geo- 
graphic. differences, and cVwly this needs to bo done. 

Take for example the milk supplied. There is increasing evidence 
that many non-Caucasians do not digest lactose well, and lactose is 
milk sumir. Tt is very questionable whether people in the food com- 
modify program should lie getting 10 percent of their nutrients from 
•nilk powder when tliev cannot, digest, lactose, and milk mav cause them 
to u t diarrhea, f think that we should he looking at wlmt the mv- 
ti ( 'tdnr diets of various groups of people are and what they would like 
to eat, and act accordingly. Obviously people like steak and potatoes 
,,;,d these kinds of things, and if there was nnv way to provide these 
I think this would be a wav of improving tbe program. But even 
within tbe range of items available in the commodity program you 
can see some items that are very popular and some tlmr are not. Those 
items that tend to run out ngnin and again at those food centers because 
they are popular should lie provided in greater amounts. 



Nowadays "Bakivo Itnr.An Ts Tmikamstic 

1 think it is easv in particular areas to find out from the recipic-.ts 
wlmt they would like in larger amounts. T think we must go to con- 
venience foods. As I said, to provide flour for these people and expect, 
them to bake bread is quite unrealistic. There are many wheat prod nets 
which are available if we cannot, devise some system b;v which they 
can get broad at a sub.sidi 7 .cd price. There are many wheat [ - .-ducts on 
tiie market, such ns unsweetened cookies, various types of pop-ups and 
Other things, that could be toasted, even spaghetti nnda variety of 
pasta products. All these arc basically wheat products. These should 
l>o available made out of tbe wheat supplied by tho commodity program. 
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Tho.re, Hearty should Ik* a little loss in the way of carbohydrate foods 
and more in the wav of protein rich foods, but people eat the things 
that, are tasty and they are used to eating. The. foods should he made 
attractive to the recipients; 22 food items — even though there is some 
variation within the 22 — is a very limited number of foods and the 
diet then becomes extremely monotonous. So T think variety becomes 
important, and i» would be very easy to draw up a much wider list. 

I think one is hampered by those who make the decision about, what 
food should he supplied and with the definition of surplus. I think we 
need to move to asking ourselves what do the poor need in terms of 
nutrients; what do they like in terms of what is available and what is 
tbo minimum reasonable choice they can he given. "We need to ask what 
ethnic difference xist in food habits; what do Puerto Ricans like 
and what do the blacks in the South like; and include some of these 
item.-. There • to be flexibility in these programs and we just do not 
have that at. i sent time. 

Senator Piau .. Let’s take one item. milk. I do not part ir -daily like 
tlx* taste of powdered milk. Tt is different from fresh milk. And cer- 
tainly, we know that with the emphasis cereal companies place on 
trying to make food tast«» good that it is pretty hard to force even a 
poor child to take some; g that does not particularly’ taste good to 
him. 

What is the difference between a powdered milk product that tastes 
good and one that, is not good ? What, can be done to make this product 
more palatable? Is it at all feasible to try to premix it ahead of time? 

Good Powdkuf.d Mit.k Is AvAitAntB 

Dr. Latham. There are many powdered milk products on the 
market now that are much earier to mix than the ones supplied in 
the program. I think increasingly the. food commodity program has 
moved to use these. So there have been improvements in this direction. 

lint the reports I received from Tompkin- County and elsewhere a 
year ago. were that the milk was a difficult kind to n.ix, it was lumpy, 
and also did not taste very good. Some of this is still being used. 
There are good powdered milks and the PSRA should say “We are 
only going to purchase this particular kind of milk.” anti undertake 
nalatabilitv tests anti mixing tests and insist '.hat only satisfactory 
products are used. 

Of course, fresh milk would he letter, but the counties could not 
deliver fresh milk in the food commodity program because foods are 
distributed once a month. Fresh milk lias l>een supplied free to groups 
of {wrsons in other counties, such nfl Britain. 

Miss IIoiajkh, As far ns milk is concerned, because it is so impor- 
tant, T should like to see an instant breakfast type or an instant 
pudding tvpe item given. Cocoa was given at. one time as ft supple- 
ment which wftsan extremely popular item. 

Senator PEnov. If a family actually misses its milk ration, for one 
reason or another, what does this do to the nutritional balance of 
their diet? .,, , , 

Miss Bowser. I did not analyze it without milk, but. of course, 
protein will go down: vitamin A; vitamin D will be almost elim- 
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inntcd; and this is necessary to prevent rickets in growing children. 
Riboflavin, of course, would be wav down, ana calcium will be 
extremely low. 

Dr. Latham. The USDA figures show that about 40 percent of the 
recommended allowance of protein is supplied bv milk, so that if it 
is not used then the protein in the diet will be reduced by 40 percent. 
The milk provides 80 percent of the calcium needs; so calcium and 
protein, which are two very important nutrients for growing chil- 
dren, both get dangerously reduced if milk is not used. 

Senator Percy. I am not sure how popular the peanut butter is 
among the elderly poor, but it is popular among children and it pro- 
vides a great deal of nutrition. I understand it comes in a small 
supply and on occasion is out of stock in some areas of the country. 

What if a family in southern California, for instance, misses its 
peanut butter ration for an extended period of time? What does that 
do to the nut: itional balance for that family ? 

Peanut Rotter Assures Protein Intake 

Dr. L itiiam. Peanut, butter is a popular item in tlic county I hnyv 
looked into. Peanut butter is particularly important for its protein 
content and niacin and R vitamins. Tn the total food commodities, 
the protein they would get from peanut butter would provide about 
8 percent of the recommended diet allowance. If you reduce a child’s 
peanut butter then you reduce the protein intake. We have not talked 
enough about uneven distribution of food within a family. USDA 
assumes ilia*, all members are all getting equal amounts, hut yon 
might find that the children are getting most of the peanut butter 
•ind not any of some other products; then the children might be 
getting ‘20 or R0 percent of their protein needs from the peanut butter. 

I f peanut butter is not available for some months, then a serious 
reduction in protein intake will result. 

In all those figures the USDA is producing the figure for tno four- 
person family. I worked in developing countries and one of the 
great- problems is that the ’'arbohydrato foods are the bland foods con- 
s’’ -erod suitable for children, and often the protein-rich .foods are more 
Taslv. The children then get. a -ainly ct* hohy. irate diet. This often 
leads to .serious protein deficiencies. 

Senator* Pr.rrv. TIe.w about, the meat supply? That aiso comes in a 
small supplv and let's sav- the family misses half its meat issue for a 
month, what .loos that to do nutritional diet • ? 

Dr. Latham. Well, again, meat is an important contributor of pro- 
tein to most, people’s diets. In this program, if one were making a 
recommendat ion, T suggest, that there s. mild be a great increase in the 
amount of moat products supplied. Those people are getting very much 
loss meal than the avemjye American. They are petting very much less 
meat than the people who are pettingr food stamps who nr© bnyinp 
what they like with their food stamps. 

So, in fact, the contribution in terms of protein ~»urht ha around 
20 percent fvom the meats that they pot. Therefore, if they are not 
peitinp meat then there is a reduction of 20 or mor 1 percent in the 
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proteins taken. But I think the amount of meat available in the pro- 
gram should be greatly increased. _ 

Senator Peiict. I was very pleased to see in 3 'our statement, Dr. 
Latham, on page 1, that this administration has, during its term in 
office, done more in relation to food programs than any previous ad- 
ministration. I certainly feel this is true. The edibility gap that you 
pointed out is still there to a great extent and we are more conscious 
of it the more we talk about it, but I think progress lias been made 
and I am pleased that you pointed it out. I am pleased also that along 
with the criticism the USD A lias taken, in the course of these hear- 
ings, we can point out, as you have, that in recent years there has been 
marked improvement in the commodity distribution program. as ad- 
ministered by USD A. And X am pleased that you have specifically 
pointed out certain people who have been helpful to you. 

I have been critical of the Department concerning item S in your 
recommendations. I think that both the Food Stamp and the Food Dis- 
tribution Program should be available, together, in the same area. 1 
think this is extremely imno’-tant. Yet USD A, in spite of the law, has 
refused to do this o v- s n when local governments have volunteered to 
pay the administrative costs. 

Gould you expavd on the importance of this as you see it and tel) 
us how strongly you feel about it and how strong a position this com- 
mittee technically '*"■ and should take to press this point? 

Doai. Programs Givr Pr.o via: a Chance 

Dr. Latham. I feel that this is very important. I think the main 
reason for having both these programs available together is to allow 
people to have the choice to nr on one or the other. If they wanted 
to collect the foods, they could do it. Tf they preferred to get the food 
stamps and go to the grocery store and make their own choice, they 
could do that. For example, an elderly couple who did not have very 
•mod cookiii" facilities, or an old person with no oven, have to take 
flour that they cannot use. This is pointless. If these people had stamps 
they could go to the supermarket with their food stamps and buy some 
foods that were more convenient for them, and which took no cooking. 
An Indian family, far from a trading post where they *ould use food 
stamps, might prefer food commodities. 

I thii \ we. should go further. I think none of these food programs 
i, vo vide for tlur^e who lave no cooking facilities. There are a 
\ of Americans who are poor with no cooking facilities. Food stamps 
should be authorized for use in restaurants and cafeterias for those who 
cannot cook tlicir own food because they ru*e disabled or because tliev 
arc old or because they do not have the right facilities. 

So I think there should bo alternatives and I think the more alter- 
nath 'S that a e open to people, the more likely people are to meet their 
family needs and to meet them with some dignity. So I think in any 
county there are going t,o be people who will benefit more from the 
commodity program than the stamp program and vice-versa, and 
these options should be open to these people. It would not create much 
more erpense except a littlo bit more organization ana a little bit more 
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trouble for the. bureaucracy. Rut all tliesc programs are made as easy 
as possible for the bureaucracy without consideration for the poor. "We 
do not have people, waiting at post offices to get postage stamps in the 
snow and the cold, but we do for food commodities. and food stamps. 
This is intolerable to me. In many places people wait for 2 or 3 hours 
out in the cold and the snow and this type of thing. No government 
program for the affiuent requires people to suu'ar in this kind of wav. 
So X think it would be of great benefit — even though it would b - * I I"' 
more trouble and a little more expensive — for several of tin 
grams to be available for the same people; and, that the pro gran l*3- 
come more sensitive to the needs and the dignity of the poor. 

Senator Percy. I want to thank you very much indeed. Senator 
Sell wei ker . do you have any questions ? 

Senator Sotiweiker. No questions. Thank von, Mr. Chairman. 

Monotony of Food 

Senator Percy. All right. I would like to tell you a personal story 
that T have told the staff. We have had this suoiect of the monotony 
of food raised before and, X have heard the comment, f?osh, y°n 
arc hungry* wliv should, y'ut worry? Food is food. 7 ’ But when in\ 
father’s bank failed — he was a small neighborhood banker, cashier of 
a hank — and he was stuck with double stock and fought for 7 a 
from going into bankruptcy— but he was just overwhelmed by his 
<lol>ts — wo were on this ommodity food program sort of subsidy. Aly 
father was a \ rv devout man, always said Grace before dinner. But. 
one time we had a large shipment from this commodity food program 
of canned tomatoes and rice — they were in excess apparently at the 
Hme — so we had this about 10 nights in a row for dinner. 'Mother 
just made it into various forms of Spanish rice, but it all tasted the 
same; and finally, just as we progressed into our dinner one evening, 
mv mother looked up in shock at my father as he started his meal — 
he just started to cat, and she said, “Father, aren’t you going to say 
Grace?” And ho looked at her — and T have never heard him utter n 
* wear word or cuss word before — but he said, “IVlothcr, 111 be lainnec 
I’m grateful for this Spanish rice.” 

So I think the monotony, even for poo: families, (toes fo et to you 

a little bit. , . . . .. 

Thank yon very much for your extremely lielplul testimony and 

the devotion vou have to this very, very vital and urgent field. 

I am verv liappv to have Senator Schweikor introduce our next 
guest, and we w ill call Mr. Harvey Stephens, executive vice persident, 

AHA, Inc. . , , 

Senator Scuweikeh. I am delighted to lie able to present one of in> 
constituents, particularly a constituent who has done a lot o* work 
and lias a lot of experience and expertise in this whole Jwld. 1 know 
that our witness today, Mr. Harvey Stephens, executive vice presi- 
dent of A"RA, will rrive this committee a lot of practical informs a 
1 iccause of the expert ise that his company 1 - m ired 

Wc are very pleased to welcome Mr. Sto^ i here voa..,; . a* 
his staff nutritionist, Mrs. Robertson. "We arc very T -*'■ > hr 

-nne b • fore our committee. 
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STATEMENT OP HARVEY STEPHENS, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, 
ARA, INC. ; ACCOMPANIED BY MRS. EDYTHE ROBERTSON, NUTRI- 
TIONIST 



Mr. Stephen's. Thank you. Senator. , 

Senator Percy. As long as Senator Scliweiker lias gone over and 
answered a live quorum call and I have not, I will excuse myself. It 
you will take the Chair, I will be back as c; nckly as I can. 

Senator Schweiker. All right. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Stephens. I am going to keep this as brief as possible. I nm 
really here in the role of what in the food service business might be 
collect an operator. We are responsible for food service in a variety 
of institutional markets and in a variety of locations around this 

C ° i' dl? want to add to your introduction of Mrs. Robertson, who is 
a nutritionist on our headquarters staff. She is one of more than 300 
ARA dietitians and nutritionists who work for ns throughout oiu 
company. She has also had a lot of experience in the area we are discuss- 
ing today. For that reason, I have asked her to sit up here on my left 
and take care of any questions you might have. For many years, Edytlie 
was Chiefof SWd Scrvi c/staff for tl.e U.S. Air Force and she has 

had a lot of experience, not only with nutrition, blit more lmpoi tantly, 
with the problems of distribution, which is what I want to talk about. 

I am Harvey Stephens, executive vice president of ARA bervices, 
Inc., and I appreciate this opportunity to present some facts and 
praisals of the role that the food service management industry, with its 
service capacity and potential, can play anc] is playing in the provision 
of meals *4iat will improve the nutrition of Americas youth. 

AR A Services, as well as other companies, is now preparing ancl 
serving hundreds of thousands of meals each day to schoolednldren 
under the national School Fundi Program. ARA also sein es ei 300 of 
the country’s colleges and universities, 200 hospitals and health caie 
centers, thousands of industrial companies, business o (Tices, government 
installations, as well as stadiums, convention halls, ai rimes, and publ ic 
restaurants. Our food service volu, alone is about one-half billion 
dollars a year, and this moans th-i we purchase large quantities of 
foodstuffs for meal and refreshment preparation We are pretty laige 
in the commodity distribution business within the framework of mu 

own 1 \7 1 ^ \ r , 

The, logistics of quantity purchasing in ARA den and that we main- 
tain and control a constant flow of supplies to assure quick, efficient 
service of more than 2 million meals each day. While other companies 
may use somewhat different methods, I feel ours is reasonably repre- 
sentative of the food service management, nulo ' < y. 

In our industry the governing consideration is tin* rei mco ot the 
individual customer and everything having to do with 1 :.o procurement 
and distribution of food flows from meeting the customer s need _ Pm - 
chasing bus its origin with the menu and the recipe. The nutritional 
ol deceives of the food service program combined with ft knowledge, 
of the food t. references of the group being served, spell out the type., 
form, and t ie quantities of commodities required for the fabrication 
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and service of meals. These considerations together with price, form 
the basis from which we calculate the quantities of each commodity 
to he purchased and delivered 

Mytii of Great Purchasing Power 

At this point I would like to dispel the myth that large companies 
such as ours enjoy great purchasing power through sheer size. We 
perform food service operations at literally thousands of locations and 
most of the product we buy for them is purchased locally. Our pur- 
chasing efficiencies arc due to the fart that we systematize our menu 
nlanning and ordering in such a way that the purveyor is able to serv- 
ice us efficiently and thus we become a very desirable customer for 
him, and he in turn becomes a part of our service system. And of 
extreme importance, I might add parenthetically, he becomes a part 
of our service svstem, and that is very critical tons. 

Size in itself is not the determining factor. Tt is our cooperation 
and understanding with the supplier — enabling scheduled deliveries — 
perhaps onlv once a week at each location — thus relieving lum of too 
frequent deliver*, s, the elimination of visits by sales personnel our 
purchasing procedures establish standards and prices to ;e followed 
at the local level — and the prompt payment of our bills. 

Our objective is to make the supplier responsive and responsible to 
our needs, hence to those of our clients and cn. 'omors, wherever and 
whoever they arc. If a distributor docs not ordinarily supply hospitals 
and we have a hospital client in his territory* we work with him to 
get him rosnonsive to the situation. Tie will obtain the special corn- 
mod we may need for special diets because he values our business. 
We forecast our demands so Tie can develop and maintain his inven- 
tories in an efficient way. Tn menu development, we request commodities 
in an orderly fashion and choose purveyors who do enough business 
to purchase and distribute in economic quantities. 

The accuracy of our individual operating units in determining their 
owr needs is vital to the entire purchasing process. Our inventory 
policy is to restrict these units to 1 week’s supply of merchandise. This 
requires good planning on the part of our local managers and good 
warehouse management and service on the part of our suppliers. This 
policy helps the purveyors to establish th ir optimum inventory levels 
which reduces their cost. Other important benefits arc that this tvpe 
of purchasing assures freshness and it is a demonstrated fact that when 
inventory is kept down, inventory losses for a variety of reasons are 
minimis'd. 

Purveyor Must Pe&fonp Quickxy 

A PA chooses its purveyors in any area after a thorough check of 
tli * v reputation for service, their methods of operation, and fkc 
qim-bv and nrice of their merchandise. We have very* specific cor- 
porate sta clards of food quality, product specifications, a file of 
thousands of tested recipes and systematic menu planning. Our unit 
managers are expert od to operate within this procurement frame- 
u! nnd to make all of their purchases from among our authorized 
urveyors: and our purveyors are expected to be highly responsive 
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to the need? of our unit managers. In order for us to operate, with 
maximum efficiency, it is necessary for our purveyors to be a! 1 ' 0 to 
respond to the needs of our units quickly. By this, I mean with. '»-• 
to 48 hours. Their warehousing and trucking capacity must be capa- 
ble of handling thio requirement. 

iVs continuing quality control we check very carefully on the 
merchandise at the time of delivery and reject on the spot any item 
wh ich does not measure up to our standards. 

Or research and standards department evaluates over 1,000 new 
products a year prior to acceptance for use at our units. Our regional 
purchasing directors also continually review the capabilities and 
performance of purveyors, both those on our authorized list and others 
seeking to serve us. xhis relieves our local unit operations managers 
of the need to be purchasing experts and enables them to concentrate 
their full energies on the service to their clients, 

I might add at this point that our suppliers value their relation- 
ship to us. If is a relationship they maintain by meeting our stand- 
ards and when they do not meet our standards we replace them and 
we get somebody who does meet our standards, because our goal is 
to satisfy the customer and where we have , a weak link in our supply 
or fabrication or merchandising cham which is not pointing in that 
direction, we have- to do something about it; and in terms of our 
suppliers, they are given an opportunity to meet our standards, be 
it quality of service or the price, and when the; cannot do it or will 
not do it, wo go to another segment of the business and bring in some- 
body el so who is more interested in being of service to us and to our 
customers. 

Senator Sotiwexkku. About- how many purveyors do you deal with 
in the course of a year? 

Mr. .Step in-: .vs. Thousands. T would say. -Wo arc a large company, 
as I mentioned. Our food in the food service segment of our business 

about $500 million, but wo buy locally in many of our operations. 
While wo maj have some national contracts with paper goods or 
tilings ol that sort, food is purchased locally in the communities in 
which we work and live. When you live in a college community or 
you are part of a health care institution, you relate to that community, 
and we do that, not only in terms of relating to the customers, but 
in relating to the supply sources. - 

Our managers have the benefit of such publications as the ABA Pur- 
chasing Manual, the Meat Buyers Guide, and other material gen- 
erated both from within the company and outside. We issue a regular 
purchasing newsletter for the benefit of our operations people. Pro- 
cedures are outlined; authorized purveyor lists are distributed. Should 
a local manager marc purchases from an unauthorized source, this fact 
will be picked up by our computer, and followup will determine the 
reason for such purchase, and in many cases there are good reasons why 
this was done, but we are interested in knowing why it was done be- 
cause we are interested in what is going to happen to the satisfaction 
of our customer because he is the guy that keeps us in h aincss, and we 
have no subsidy from him, or we have no tenure process which keeps 
us serving an institution. We do it based on our performance, and it is 
perhaps trite, but it is easy to say in our business, we are as good as the 
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last meal we served and that is the one people remember us for. so they 
all have to be good theoretically. 

Efficiency Originates at Planning End 

To summarize briefly, long experience has taught us that efficiency 
in the procurement of food supplies for large-scale meal delivery sys- 
tems originates at the meal-planning end. Ter' ec, pes who.se v udd 

from a given quantity of raw food is dependable, m 1. Specific food 
standards for dependability of results is step 2. A dvanced menu plan- 
ning ,c. a basis for ordering is a major step m avoiding undue delivery 
costs and food spoilage. Finally, and of primary importance, a coop- 
erative and constructive world ng relationship with quality sources of 
sunpl v is an essential to the smooth working of the system. 

T i describing the food procurement and distribution approach used 
by our com aany and by industry in general, I am mindful of the many 
differences Detween our type of operation and the commodity distribu- 
tion problems of the Department of Agriculture, particularly ns they 
relate to the distribution of commodities to a variety of institutions. 

These differences were highlighted during the White House Coii- 
ference < •> Food, Nutrition, and Health by four of the 26 panels which 
dealt with the problem of food distribution of Government-donated 
commodities. I had the privilege of chairing one of these panels, panel 
V—4, on large-scale meal delivery systems. After months of considei- 
able study and evaluation of all the data on the issue, distribution, anil 
use of commodities, panel V— 4 submitted a total of 88 recommenda- 
tions to the Conference, four of which recommended the elimination 
of all future purchases of price-supported commodities, and in their 
place recommended that, the millions of dollars paid by the IT.S. Pp- 
partrrent of Agriculture for food commodities he reallocated^dn ectlv 
to tlit institutions in the form of cash subsidy for use in buying ond- 
u.;e p.oduets on the front end rather than having the item appear at 
their facility after menu planning, based on food preferences and 
nutritional needs and costs,Vere completed. While it may not be possi- 
ble now from a practical or political point to eliminate the commodity 
distribution system serving institutions, there is no question in the 
minds of many competent people that the system needs change* 

Future trends anticipated in donations to child-feeding programs 
place more than quantitative demand upon the distribution system. 
Coincident with the commodity volume increase would be the addition 
of a large number of recipient agencies such as the day care centers and 
homes for the aged, which could also present significant challenges to 
commodity distribution program planners. 



SYSTfc.rs 7^nx TTndfjigo Changes 

Strong economic pressures are forcing schools to try to offset the 
rising costs of school feeding programs. Bffafor efforts ai „ being 
directed toward reducing the labor content of food service operations. 
Central kitchens for food preparation is one of the approacnes, and 
uic use of more preprocessed foods to avoid onsite preparation costs is 
another. These shifting conditions imply that for commodity distrilm- 
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( ion svs te„ ls , bolh the typo of food items and the mo hods of processing 
j tl id distribution will have to undergo changes if the commodity pio 
arum is to respond effectively to child-feeding-system needs. 

^ School districts rely on commercial suppliers and dist 1 rl ^ uto ^ 11 ^ 1 
80 percent of their total food needs from a sivpply system that pai allels 
Alt A's system of local procurement. The U.S. Department of Agi leu 
hire furnishes approximately 20 percent of all foods used. School dis- 
tricts are in daily contact with their food suppliers for the items neeaed 
in the menus. Most of the same items the Government purchases and 
distributes to schools are also purchased rf ilarly by a school district 
from their regular suppliers. Schools have established competition 
between their "several suppliers, and are buying foods with various 
services and at the best possible price, I might add, with consideiuble 

^Commodities obtained by the Government are now purchased from 
the same suppliers the commercial wholesale distributor uses. This 
makes the Government another distributor in clr - ho.esale market in 
competition with the private sector and with a system which japow 
cop/ of the distribution which is being used m the private sector I 
might add. The U.S. Department of Agriculture does not deliver to 
the end user ; the State and local agencies must perform this service, 

which is not their specialty. . , , , . • 

In conclusion, to get the benefits of pro virement based on what is 
needed at the sch ool lunch table, the commodity distribution system 
needs to be changed. As it works now, it defeats good menu planning 
and cost control by not predictably supplying what the school may 

need. a n • 

I do believe that if all groups involved in this program work posi- 
tively at what is needed to get the job done, it will get done. Govern- 
ment administrators and officials, and businessmen from the private 
lector, need to work toward a common goal, a system that will provide 
schools with their food needs at the best possible cost to Federal, {state, 

and local districts. . , , .. ... 

T appreciate the opportunity to appear before the : committee today, 
Mr. Chairman. If the information I have presented today is of help, 
and if some of the techniques we have developed can aid an solving 

r* j_v riKnrinn Ogrgtm, W6 Stand. 




x might add that we have just loaned Mrs. Robertson to the Com- 
mission on Government Procurement, which has been established by 
the Congress, and she is now working full time, at our expense, I imgbc 
add, in study g,oup 13-A, which deals with problems of Federal food 
acquisition. So we are continuing our interest in this program. 

Nothing Happened in 30 Yeaks 

That is the end of my prepared statement. I made a couple of notes 
as I listened to some of the other testimony this morning. I heard 
Ester Peterson and Senator Percy discussing Margaret Mead’s testi- 
mony daring her appearances here. During the White House ( on- 
ferencc on Food, Nutrition, and Health, I had the pleasure or having 
Margaret Mead as a member of my panel, and I was treated to a iberal 
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dose of her views on these problems. I will never forget, her first state- 
ment when she attended our first meeting — she said, “Harvey, this is 
where I came in 30 years ago,” and the inference was that' nothing 
much has happened in the last 30 years, and I think this is particularly 
true as we look at this commodity distribution system. 

I think we have two choices, really, looking at it from a practical 
view of a businessman. We either discontinue the commodity distri- 
bution program, particularly for institutions, which may be a politi- 
cally impractical thing to do, or we improve the distribution system 
and fix it. If the program is to be continued, it would be my recom- 
mendation, without having gone into a lot of study, that this job — 
and I notice from reading yesterday’s testimony that Dr. Howard 
Ba- nan, who was here yesterday from Pillsbury Co., made the same 
recommendation — this is a job which the private sector can best 
perforin. 

One of the modem miracles in distribution of the 20tli century has 
been the development of the modern supermarket. The supermarket, 
as you see it on the street, is the top of the iceberg. Unseen, but sup- 
porting that market, is a tremendous distribution system which has 
changed the eating habits of this Nation arid improved the nutritional 
well-being of all of us. It has certainly given us more choice and re- 
duced the prices of food because of the excellence of this comprehensive 
distribution system. 

There are people in this country who can help solve this problem. 
Unfortunately, in my opinion, they are not in the Department of Agri- 
culture, and I think if w.e are to have commodities and they are to be 
distributed effectively, we ought to get assistance from the private 
sector to do this j ob. 

There Ayas one other comment which was made this morning which 
I would like to, in a sense, not disagree with, but express a different 
point of view. Senator Percy, in talking with Ester Peterson, she Avas 
talking about the need to educate home economists and dietitians in 
the area of nutrition. Tn my opinion, this is not goi ng to improve the 
degree of nutritional literacy in this country. Home economists and 
dietitians know qu e a bit about nutrition. In some cases, they know 
so much that they cannot communicate it to some of ns who' do not 
know. But if Ave are to do something in terms of nutritional education, 
it has got to begin at the preschool age and in the earlier yen-s of 
elementary school. 

All of us who have gone past the age of 21 or 30 years, are lost. We 
arc not going to learn much about nutrition. We are too set in our 
ways. We know what we like and we eat it. But if there is anything to 
this trite saying that “we are what we eat,” and if it is a fact that in 
most of our hospitals today many of the acute care beds are filled 
with patients who are there as a result of faulty nutrition, whether it 
has affected their arteries or their hearts or their glands; if something 
is to be done_ in the whole area of prevention in health care, something 
has to start in the area of nutrition education at an early age. 

Nutrition Education Must Begin at Eari.y Age 

This, again, was the result of a number of panel deliberations and 
many recommendations that have been made through the White House 
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Conference, that nutrition education has to start now and it has to 
start down at the early grades in school, when the formal process of 
education begins. 

These White House Conference recommendations are still kicking 
aiound somewhere in Agriculture and they, along with HEW, are 
probably going to do something about them. The whole problem — and 
I would certainly agree with the previous witnesses — the problem of 
sclio; !- lunches, the problem of feeding the great masses of people who 
are in a number of institutions, is not a problem in agricultural eco- 
nomics or farming. It is a problem in how you relate to people, and 
it would seem to me that tins whole exercise, as was recommended by 
many panels in the White House Conference, should be moved and 
moved quickly to the human resources group, whether it ever gets to 
be that in terms of the reorganization of the Executive Office or not. 
It should go into the departments of this Federal Government whose 
primary concern is for people, not for farm products and farm prices ; 
and that is the end of myinformal comments. 

Senator Schweiker. Thank you very much, Mr. Stephens. 

I want to ask a few questions relative *< vour testimony. When a 
purveyor does not meet a delivery schedule, now quickly does AEA act 
to seek damages ? What is your general policy on this ? 

Mr. Stephens. Our general policy is to quickly fii. yat why — and 
our manager is the guy who does that because he is there — and if that 
performance is not improved very quickly, we replace that purveyor. 

Senator Schweiker. Would you say, from your experience with 
USDA. do they check the purveyors as well, and how fast do they 
■espor d in a similar situation ? 

Mr. Stephens. I am going to turn that over to my friend, Edytne, 
who has had some experience in this area. . 

Mrs. Botvf.rtson. Obviously, they arc not as fast to react as we arc in 
industry. Probably, in the pipeline of contract administration, this may 
require some time to get back to them. 

But I have often wondered why, if they are subsidizing a food prod- 
uct and this is to help that phase of the farming industry or the insti- 
tutional processors and that processor or that farming group or coop- 
erative is not responsive to thfcye needs— and does not meet deadlines, 
quality packaging standards and wholesometiess in food — why do they 
not discontinue subsiding that product or that area of agricultural 
production as we discontinue using a poor supplier? Do you not think 

this would bringtlie commodity supplier inline? . 

Senator Schweiker. Yes. I think that is a very valid point and that is 
exactly what I want to get at really, as to what should be done and 
what policy we ought to ’'fr-e. . __ e 

Along a similar line .ot exactly the same point, does the U.o. 
Department of Agricullu j observe the same standards u..d regulations 
they establish for the commercial food industry in their own procure- 
ment and processing and packaging and handling, distribution of Fed- 
eral commodities? AVhat is your assessment of their standard that they 
impose on themselves compared to the standard they impose on the 
private sector ? 
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Dual Standards nm USD A and Pmvatb Standards 

Mrs. IioDLii'isDN. In this particular urea, we have proven that the 
mnlilv of Ihc product is loss than minimal using the Federal specili- 
eat ions as a base. It is submarginal in wholcsomeness. The. packaging 1 ? 
inadequate. The inspection of the inner packaging and the capability 
of iho out or carton does not meet with the standards that are set up 

LaheliinMS now covered in Federal law for both meat and ponltiy 
products and requires listing the ingredients of the product, ihis w 
nhsolule.lv essential in institutional feeding to determine the nutri- 
tional analyses of components for nutrient consumption data foi 
special and regular diets. Component ingredient listing is also re- 
quired for recipe combinations and functionality of product. In quan- 
tity cookery actual composition of the packaged food is required for 
accurate formulation and control in batch cooking. . 

Institutionally, the surplus or price support commodities are used 
in public health hospitals and in projects feeding the aged, and this 
brings about a very major question in my mind. When a commodity 
1 alienists “vegetable shortening,” does this represent the hvc very hue 
Vmerican soft oils that we know are low or have no launc acid, which 
is the culprit in raising cholesterol, or does this product contain coco- 
nut oil, of an offshore procurement item that is high in launc acid and 
is verv dangerous to cardiac patients? 

There is a double standard. Industry must label according to the 
Department of Agriculture regulation. We must list every product, 
every component that is in the product ; blit the Department of Agri- 
culture, issuing to public health hospitals and agencies for feeding 
the a"cd or in nursing homes, does not have to label according to the 
meat 'and poultry statutes. I think the double standard should go. I 
think that we should all use a standard uliat does list the components 
and when the nutritional analyses listing for labeling is finalized it is 
<r 0 ing to bo, most helpful to all of ns in the business of determining the 
nutritional components of tlio i’oods we buy and the foods we serve 
and that information should also appear on the food containers issued 
1>V the Department, of Agriculture. . 

Senator Sciiwrikkii. Thank you. Ton made a very important con- 
tribution. T guess it is the traditional story of the shoemaker’s children 
; n terms of handling this problem. I think that is rather tragic really, 
with the vast, resources of the Fedoral Government and the vast in- 
volvement with food, that our record is that poor. So I think your 
testimony has been very helpful to this committee in seeing what 
remedial action our committee can tako to change the double standard. 
I know Senator Percy has some questions, so I will let lnm resume 

the Chair here. . . 

Senator Percy - . I have only one question relating to your testunonj , 
Mr. Stephens. In vour testimony on page 6, you state that of the 88 
recommendations submitted by panel V-4, four recommended the 
elimination of price support commodities. Which Federal agencies are 
involved? 
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.Rkkuskd $50 Million in Stjkpi.tts Foods 

*f r ' Stephens. Well, ,0110 which I can remember clearly was the De- 
partment of Defense who was representing all of the military services 
iliey recommended 1 and were quite happy to put themselves in the 

rV.Y/T; i° S ‘Y° r> « parfcm °i ,lfc ° f Agriculture, as I recall, $50 million. 
Lhe> <lul not want the surplus commodities. They interfered with 
t heir food production and processing systems, but yet they had to take 
hesc commodities and fit them into a food production system which 
was already adequately designed. I can remember the representative of 
the Defense Department talk mg— I guess you could say testifying to 
o panel at this point, that he did not want the in-kind reimburse- 

ZV'V 1 ? 11 ^' *? e dld !i ot w ? ,lt the million. He just wanted not to 
have to take surplus foods and use them. 

Wo had the same recommendations from many of the members of 

the American School F ood Service Association. Heally, what they were 

f Yi f at * * i? 1 P? int ln tl] ? e ; fts ^ ve were looking at large meal dehvery 
’ is that because of the uncertainty of the commodity distribi^ 

his^anc^dkl 1 w lfc re - lates to sch °ols because the commodities, in many 

ihG y" c ™ not always adaptable to a 
modem food processing technique in a largo school and, in many cases 
they were not the things that they wanted or could use. 3 

I nbhc schools have a very difficult time absorbing hundreds of cases 
of o] j vos into a school lunch program. Kids do not Tike ripe oHves Sd 
\ eu do not need a lot of research to determine that, yet schools have 
11 £lP. <dl ' T ® s distributed to them for school lunch use. 

, !? rans ’ Administration was another group that raised the 
amo question, and a]so some of the children’s programs in HEW i~i- 
cindmg projects feeding migrant children. ’ 

Ihe reason was not that the food was not of good quality we did 

not discus*- that — but it made the operation of a large efficient food 

mfkiow? lehvei ?-f yStem impractical hy introducing at a laS date^ 
l!«h ° + quantity or even an item into a food production process and 
T* ^ moffici ently. Wo looked at tlio fSod service problem s at 

;'£A"5iS5X~r^BS“* “ “ d — l "» “ very 

fof this 0 Ymmi!T* 1 T- U i ler if I 1 cou ] d ask ARA to perform a service 
OonimittieoV* A l ii Whicl i c V l n l lso bo useful for the Senate Special 
t l,<Y ?li!iui i Agln Sr ul trying to assess nui*sing homes and how much 
they should be spending on food. They are, of bourse limited hv S 

peo^h? ayment that they get from P llbl ' lc ftid eases to take care^f ^ thiir 

a . m Particularly interested in the detailed studies we are making 
now in Chicago on where that dollar roes * t YiYY maicing 

what would be required to spend for a ^ homl^w^A^ldTh^ 
.ne'u, assumin e the >- * ,ave 100 beds. I suppose that is a pretty 
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OfFhand, would you have auy^idea c ? °j£ you cannot furnish 



nursing homos throughout the country. 

Food D.sTnir.trriox tout Pbom.kms for Fammx 

}*»t say a wo ?riHtl«" K c\n "hew P* the commodity food? Is com- 
lmvc cooking facilities. Can i siic g g gtoro it n - hon s he gets it? And 

"f^m y carohylct'itonce n month,' what happens to the food that is 

,e & U ?^u had ^ experience with 

at community centers or some ccn standpoint as against inst 

comments on the value of that from a soc.al^mnap ^K, sftyingi 

{&* you' take ouTof the r* t of the problem. We have given you 

th Mr Stephens. Well, I am not an expert in this area, but our com- 
pany has had experience m this . now Jn fchis country, one of 

We are working in uooupleoi 3 llcre wc aTG feeding a number 
them right here in Washm^^? hLwM ‘ w hich has been obtained 
of elderly retired people, thiough ajT mov iding the food service, 

by the Urban League, and for fi whom « 3 ra m is not just a well- 

One of the principal benefits of that program^ . g J d 65 nnd 

balanced, nutritious meal different nutritional engineer- 

over— and this meal design is a lltt 3 e J^^ thing is 

ing than you apply to the y°W*» I P 'P . ^ tlieso single rooms where 

that these elderly peonle ^ brought the company of 

they are lonolv and a 3 ^f ; !J"Vhe social interaction which takes place 
other people of their own • tviinlr too often, we forget that 

around that luncheon taW^and I thii^ too ^unities 

sitting down «» a eating together is one orrnegr^^ Usua Hy 

for social cuHnral exchange that tah^ P ^ someone better you 
when you want to impress of peopl^ around a table. In 
take them to lunch or you Rot a gro' l hv is that, the round 

our college food servico, om h ^ r P: re instruments for education on 
dining table is one of the to talk. In my 

a college campus because it gets stucien ge sitting in a 

on“ion, you dS notgettm ^ucatmn ^“^MkTnSraefwith 
tSXSiSV ? n o^thre a t e r.?n g^ d i n big Environment you may very 
well benefit from the experience. elderly, particularly the 

*At tiri'e o; prtntlng. Information was not received. 
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ence is not just the food, blit it \> the social intercourse which takes 
place, the interaction, and it is possible because people come together 
to eat. 

Senator Percy. We thank you very much for being with us and for 
your very helpful testimony. * 

Mrs. Robertson. Senator Percy, we have heard a lot in the last 2 
days about food preferences. Our company has been collecting food 
preference data for all of 20 years and liave been collating this, and — 
since we realized that some of the commodities and some of the pro- 
grams in the Department of Agriculture or that they administered 
were not too acceptable — we initiated some research. We used 1 percent 
of the total college population — these were students from all walks of 
life — and did an evaluation of food preferences. 

Our study indicates that the majority of those items that are issued 
in the surplus commodity program have a very low acceptance. An 
example is the navy bean It is one of the most disliked items on our 
list. 

Senator Percy. You mean the one that we use in the Senate soup? 

Mrs. Robertson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Percy. I would like to say that the first day I arrived here 
I ordered a bowl of Senate soup. That was 5 years ago and I have not 
had one since. I relate with that voter preference. 



Mrs. Robertson. Yes: we ha^e analyzed preferences of foods as 
consumed in relation to nutrition. I would like to leave this informa- 
tion with you. In my opinion, this is one of the finest studies that our 
company has done for the Government because it does outline a back- 
ground of food preferences in relation to nutrition. We have had 
Hundreds of requests from land-grant colleges for a copy of this report. 

Senator Percy. Well, without objection, it will be inserted in the 
record.* 

Our final witness is Mr. Ralph Abascal. Mr. Abascal, I understand 
you are staff attorney for the San Francisco Neighborhood Legal 
Assistance Foundation. 

STATEMENT OF RALPH ABASCAL, STAFF ATTORNEY, NEIGHBOR- 
HOOD LEGAL ASSISTANCE FOUNDATION, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

Mr. Abascal. Senator Percy, I will depart substantially from my 
prepared testimony because a iot of it is redundant and because every- 
body wants to get to lunch. 

Before proceeding, I would like to thank you for the opportunity to 
share my thoughts, and the thoughts of the many other people who 
are also interested in the improvement of the Food Distribution Pro- 
gram. The testimony that I will present is' a composite of those many 
views. 



Food Preferences in Relation to Nutrition 




See Appendix 2 , p. 22S4, 
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Program Is an “Unreogram” 

rtii urnoram is to borrow from Madison Avenue, really an nil- 

program* iSajS' ° j l* 8 

I ’^if <rf administrative 

trators Amt, ^ i c 1 w P Really, the responsibility 




from the program, only tluee U\\smts nine uy L * y rWrop 

^rm'elal'o^S 

same fndMeZ^ 

required the States togrant administrative hearings to 

peated tine Hits of suit, anc^ ^ fmalw issued n reflation provid- 

( ommoditv recipients. 

ii is necessary simply because ot its 
ird of those failings these past 2 days, 
reason for reconstitution of the program, 
food stamp “cash-out” prevision, reform 
J 1 was implemented in California on 
45 percent of alt AFDC families i won d 
have tlieir grants rednrecl -r terminated. That would be trac if La i- 

sx ^^$85 has 

' V,iJ p mniifhitorv the effect that will result m ( aliloinm, tnnx is. 
p^vodurfio.r^tiniination of the AFDC aid of m lx, 4a = t " f 
all the families, will occur in approximately 40 Stales tluou„liout the 

C °'vnw 'if I can move to the, blneldmard. I will describe tliemetliod 
and the wav it operates. Tliis is wliv I believe that the commodity pro- 
i?am ami concern for the commodity program is very, very essential 

at The present welfare system operates on the concept of need, and 
the Federal Government tells to the States to determine what is c ailed 
!>' Standard Ofnccd : determine whether recipients .need she HgwMitar 
fliov need food* whether they need clothing. Once >ou determine rne 
categories of a basic subsistence requirement, then price those require- 
ments. Tliat results in a composite. 



peat ci i uwottw a/* — 

Mondav morning, the L)epa 
imr administrative hearings 
Reconstitution of the pi 
many failings, and you hav 
but there is a more importa 
If H.R. 1 is enacted with i 
is even more urgent. If I 
October 1 of this year, 35 
have their grants reduced 
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Composite Averages Lower Necessary Payments 

Let’s consider a hypothetical welfare system in which we ha ve 100 
families of four, a woman and three children. The need for those 
families in hypothetical state is $300. Thirty-nine of the 50 States do 
not. pay what they determine to bo minimally needed; rather, they 
have payment limitations, something less than full r."?d is paid for a 
variety of reasons. 

Let's assume in t.hi hypothetical state that th< payment is limited 
to $250. Now, the system presently operates this way : If the family 
is fortunate to have other income — veteran's benefits, Social Security, 
child support, earned income, income from outside sources — that in- 
come is subtracted from the $300. 

Now, assume in this hypothetical state that 25 of the 100 families 
receive $50 in child support. The budgeting method is to subtract the 
$50 from the $300. That results in a $250 deficit which is equal to the 
grant maximum. So all 100 families receive a grant of $250. Twenty- 
five families, in addition, have outside income of $50 ; multiplying the 
number of families and their income, the average income is $202.50. 

What ILK. 1 does to reach this result of reduction of grants is to tell 
the States that they can make this kind of computation: What is the 
average income of the specific caseload in your State? Hypothetically, 
it would be $262.50. Reaching that average income, that would be the 
maximum grant allowable under H.R. 1. 

But the treatment of outside income is to then subtract it from the 
$202.50. In this hypothetical example, these families that have $50 
child support, the $50 is then subtracted from the $262.50 and their 
grant is $212.50. It is, in effect, as though each of the 25 families took 
three envelopes and put $12.50 in each of those envelopes and went 
across the street to three of their neighbors and gave each neighbor 
one of the envelopes. Because all 100 families have an income of 
$262.50, it is an income redistribution scheme, but operative only 

amongst the poor. . 

Now, the effect of that on a nationwide scale is that approximately 
40 States have payment systems where they pay less than full need 
and approximately a third of the recipients throughout the country 
hftvo some outside income, so these kinds of consequences result ; neces- 
sarily, a grant will be reduced. They can still participate within the 
system but their income will go down. They will have less money for 
food because their outside income is supplementing their grant and 
the supplementation will be less and their food needs will be greeter. 

So any idea that a “cash-out’’ of the Food Stamp Program will add 
to incomes through H.R. 1 is spurious because this effect on the top 
part of the caseload. In fact, California’s recently enacted Welfiu;e 
Reform Act of 1971 is due to be implemented on October 1, 1971. We 
will, in effect, see H.R. 1 operative in California very soon; these 
figures that I have given you, approximately 35 to 45 percent predicted 
reductions in the California caseload, will be a result of the recently 
enacted State statute which incorporates H.R. Is provisions. 

Then, if H.R. 1 is not made mandatory upon the State, there is a 
further possibility that the results will be even worse because if the 
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St« tes do not take full advantage of H.R. 1 grants will be even lower 
than at present and the consequences will be greater. 

Because H.R. 1 contemplates Federal administration, the oppoi- 
timitv to convert the commodity program to Federal administration 
is apparent. HEW operating H.R. 1 programs should operate com- 
moefi tv programs so people will not have to go to two or three different 
offices, ^but it is also necessary even now. If the decision is to retain 
State and local administration, the costs should be ^rneby t c Fed- 
cral Government. At an absolute bare minimum, I will propose, a shd- 
ing scale cost-sharing scheme in more detail later in my testimony. 

Department Policy Executes Congressional Will 

The commodity program began in 1935 for the fundamental Purpose 
of disposing of agricultural gluts; that policy remains today ana 

A H li _ ll. - inn 4-l\ r»4 narwl I I/»tt iha deficiencies. 




mg Tile coiigiesjwiouni uwnv.v., ... r . i 

ture’s interests cannot be reconciled with those of the poor. < 

Tlie program’s deficiencies fall into three basic categories . ( ) 
benefits— what is provided to the poor; (2) the eligibility standard— 
who gets what benefits are provided; and, (3) the distribution of 

benefits — -how those who are provided benefits get them. , 

Within each category, improvements can be made under the direc- 
ting of Congress Perfection cannot be. achieved because we live m an 
«Nth best” worid. Many of these improvements will cost money, but 
manv will not. In any case, Congress has long ago provided more than 
enough money to improve the program. Since 19o9, more than $1.2o 
billion available to the program has gone unused because Congress did 
not otherwise express its will. Such silence is a fundamental tragedy 
considering the physical and intellectual toll upon the Nation’s basic 
resource— its children. Aside from the human suffering, it is just had 

economics to “invest” so little in such a basic resource. 

But, unfortunately in some respects, the poor are overly generous m 
their ability to forgive; so now is not the time for remonstration, it is 

the time for rectification. , , , . . , , n . 

The first and most basic problem to be resolved is what benefits are 
to bo provided bv the. program. TJSDA has always interpreted its au- 
thority to be restricted to providing the poor with ' the product of ‘ gluts, 
it is cheaper to give those products away than to store them in hope that 
a shortage mil exist in the future. While this interpretation has long 
existed, it is not compelled by legislation. Section 32 «^ the Apyicid- 
tnral Adjustment Act of 1935, the basic legislative base of the program, 
contains no such restriction. It provides a continumg ajgropnation 
of 30 percent of the previous year’s customs receipts, plus $300 million 
of unused funds from earlier years which : 

sii'iil be us^d . to . . . encourage the domestic consumption of . . . com- 
modities or products diverting them . . . from the normal channels of trade 
SJ? rommerw or by increasing their utilization among persons in low-income 

groups . . . 
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The only restriction as to what commodities fall within the Depart- 
ment’s power is that no more than 25 percent can be spent upon any 

ono commodity. . , t ., 

Now, this broader legal interpretation of the Departments author- 
ity has been concurred in by USDA. At pages 52—53, “Hunger 
U.S.A.,” here appeals a dialog between the general counsel s office 
and the members of the citizen’s committee. There is no restriction 
limiting food for the poor to the product of gluts. USDA has taken tne 
position that if it purchased products that, were not glutting, or about 
to glut, their respective markets, such action would raise the price of 
the product unnaturally and distort the product’s market. Ho wove', it 
does not reqr.in a great degree of economic sophistication to realize 
that if USDA makes known to agricultural producers in any given 
product market that it regularly will demand so much of that product, 
production will increase to meet such permanent new demand and re- 
turn the market to its former price equilibrium. I could go into this 
further, having endured 4 years of graduate economics at the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, prior to law school, but I would think 
it wiser if the committee would solicit the views of agricultural econo- 
mists on this score. I suggest Professor Galbraith of Harvard. 

The consequence to the poor of restricting program benefits to sur- 
plus commodities is obvious : Available food varies according to the 
vagaries of production. But there is even greater variation, the fault 
of which lies at each and every level of administration. 

At the Federal level, certain foods are additionally unavailable be- 
cause of poor logistical planning and failure to exercise existing author- 
ity. In the spring of 1970, 150 carloads of food destined for California 
was delayed for reasons which were never explained to me ; many items 
were unavailable during the next month. On June 1, 1970, in response 
to an inquiry from the Navajc Tribe in Arizona, the San Francisco 

regional office of USDA said : 

© 

Another problem that we are constantly confronted with is contractors’ Inability 
to meet the shipping schedule under the contract. There is nothing that can be 
done for this failu* > to ship on time except to assess a penalty or fine. 

Penalties Should Be Assessed on Nonperformance 

Presumably, such contracts are profitable or they would not be 
sought. A sufficiently high penalty should insure that the processing 
industry meets its responsibilities. The States and Federal Govern- 
ments, m building highways and public works, readily assess penalties. 
I have attempted to determine the extent to which the Department so 
exercises its authority on its contracts, to no avail. That is, my attempt 
has been to no avail. . . . . , .. 

At the State and local level, there is further variation of federally 
available commodities, which is dependent simply upon the willingness 
of State and local administrators to make them available to the poor. 
For example, during March 1970, among the 15 participating Arizona 
counties, tne number of items not offered varied between four and 12 of 
the 22. In California during July 1969, as many as eight of the items 
were not offered by some counties. These examples are not the worst. 
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In many areas, even fewer are offered. Puerto Rico averages between 

Cli The monthly do not tel1 tllft ^ ole ftnrv. I recall 

several month's during which Sutter County, Calif., offered no 
than four or five items to those whose pickup dates fell m the laJt halt 
of a month. Why ? Either the county maintained no inventory conti ol 
or it was a conscious, deliberate policy decision. Time and 
these same stories are repeated throughout the Nation. The Problem 
exists because of two combined factors: (1) The Department does not 
require full distribution ; and (2) local costs of transportation and 
storage— $6 to $7 per year per person— are borne by local government ; 
sincethese costs arA directly related to what 
eration equipment and how much is distributed, both fa^ 
to create a very real incentive to distribute less than is available. Out- 
reach programs arc disfavored because they only increase local costs. 

Only 20 Counties Had Alt. “Availably” Coaoiodcttes 

I understand that there are only 20 counties in the 
remilarly distributed all available commodities. Mississippi baiters 
would be interested to know that all of those counties 
Why? Probably because OEO had assumed all of the local costs of the 

Pr Rlcently, the Department has taken steps to reduce the local cost 
factor as an inhibition to broader -participation - during 
lion was made available to local government to establish pogiams 
where none existed, and to expand existing programs w funds 

emments claim to be unable to provide additionalfimds^esetods 
are to be apportioned according to two factors : The relative degree ot 

h °I wcmXd TOgf^ another Alternative, that which w f i^He Ini 
Secretary Freeman before this committee on January 8, 19C9. He su te - 

two factors would provide a « w^tween 
on to 90 percent of its local costs. The distinction between tnesc, 
two plans P fs that there is a sliding scale and Secretary Freeman s 
operates with an open budget, whereas the present one operates v ith a 
“close-ended” budget — the $15 million. The other would operate with 
an “open-ended” budget. Given the expansion needs for real improve- 
™nt “e Xn-cnded plan is the only one with any hope of suercss. 
The money’s available*! only an increased will ™f d 
tion 32 funds are very considerable. It is my understandm that 
section is embarrassing to the Department since 

turned over $1.25 billion to the Treasury that was available for use 
in the program. Last year, funds were not returned to the Treasury, 
but it ?s ^uAdemta y ndinV the commodity CCC 
been reduced by using Section 32 funds for commodity credit pur 
phases, thus utilizing all Section 82 funds and reducmg ombam^ing 
surpluses. I am not certain of this, but this is what I understand , 1 
think it would be worthwhile to examine the appropriations request of 

Sr 
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rpruost reducing such appropriations and using, instead, Section 32 
funds^feut Section 32 funis ate there and available for the commodity 

of «>» ,atter l )la "’ thc sliding s “' e ?, ch ?n C ° f 

distributing funds to local government is that it recognises that there 

are poor counties that exist in wealthy b a es. 

But even if a better assistance formula is used, we mJ sUll see 
pvnmnlos like those which occurred recently lr. Oklahoma ana Arizonc . 
!^S“s ago, Oklahoma refused WWOyi ad ^al Fe^ral 

Son the Navajo Reservation. Such situations amp y require greater 
assertion of Federal power, legislative or administrative. • 

Within the limits of what, items are made available, a -tor g-'i- & 
through each leve 1 of government, thc quantities of available items 
ale often insufficient. Through the odd and pemn» fiujt < General Law 
of Government Benefits,” those most ^nc^ ere aided least. I vi “1 
not cm in+o detail but the way it works for farmwoikeis is tragic. j_ 
you are too poor, the various HUD programs aro beyond vour reach ; 
if vou are wholly unskilled, you are too much of a problem for w e 
manpower administrators. This committee .has i seen ^examples of thi. 
general law with respect to the School Lunch Program. 

St t ll/ Nutritionally Inadequate 

Thc Department has acknowledged that even if all counties ( .’S- 
tributed the whole theoretical bundle, it would be nutritionally in- 
adequate Families with no cash income, which are numerous, as you 

1 now have only the actual bundle to eat. Thirty ounces ot meat per 
know, nave o y Qnartan If vou decide that the program 

person per month is ]ust too spartan, ai y° u V . ,, it 

Sill not be designed to provide an ad^uate diet t^^^ 

would still be a simple matter to double or treble the quantity ot c 

tain items as income declines. . , . u j nc : rp j Timp after 

The oualitv of many items leaves much to be desired, time i 
time from each State we hear of bugs and maggots in f^od,ofrancid 
butter, 1 of* hardened or spoiled cheese, of rats or rmco m food. The 

solution seem? simple. Try harder and care more. virhitions in 

Finally, no allowance is made for cultural and ethnic variations 

ea I ^vouf^su^’-est one additional solution applicable to each and all of 
these probfemsf\. National Client’s Council. In ^ 
there would be 12 to 15 commodity recipients, and they would oesi 
nato representatives to the National Council. I have a great deal of 
faith iiftho ability of welfare and commodity recipients to articulate 
their needs. In a free market, preferences are expressed very directly. 
Such a council would substitute for this mechanism. If this suggestion 
is accepted, make it real ; provide for appellate review to theSecretary, 

with a written decision require<Ffrom an adverse J? ? . “slush 
administrators. Then the council should be provided with a slush 
fund” to overrule the Secretary m a few instances. The choice as to 

which instances will then he up to them. . t tkink- fpw 

The second problem is that of eligibility standards. I think tew 
examples are i^eded to indicate that Federal eligibility is t^uirea, a 
uniform national standard. So, first and foremost, there must be na- 

O 
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tional eligibility standards. Congress has already recognized this in 
tho School Lunch and the Fooa Stamp Progruins. But experiment 
vrith the new commodity program — provide for regional income varia- 
tions based upon the Department of Labor s $6,500 annual standard 
for a family of four. Congress has wisely recognized the reality of 
regional differences in many of the housing programs. T.he data is 
available and so are the computers which make the mechanics quite 

8lI ?/ntil then, this committee should exert its strongest efforts to urge 
USD A to enforce its own regulations requiring statewide uniformity 
of eligibility standards. Existing Federal' regulations compel uniform 
statewide standards and they require the State to compel local units to 
conform to tho?e standards. 

Starve Children if Parent Is a Drunk 

Two years ago, this committee detailed the varying eligibility stand- 
ards that existed from county to county within the various States. 
(“Pover v. Malnutrition and Federal Food Assistance Programs: A. 
Statistical Summary,” September 1969, at 14-16.) Some of thesenie 
quite unusual. For example, a family with a dog is denied commodities 
in Cass County, Ind. Jt is unclear whether tnis is done because the 
family is thereby considered to not be in need or because it is jircsurned 
that, the dog win share tho corn meal. In Starko County, Ind., If one 
or both of tno parents are drunks, they are excluded ior tho sake of tho 

children.” # 

In enlightened California, we were not free from varying eligibility 
standards. The 17 letters in exhibit 1 * to my written testimony present 
a sad chronicle of inaction by both Sta te and Federal officials who wcio 
ftWft.ro of the manner in which the poor in 12 of Calif ornia s counties 
wore long denied tho program’s meager benefits. These 12 counties, in 
one fashion or another, refused food to some or all public assistance 
recipients. 

State Administrator Not ‘‘Competent To Judge ...” 

In 1967, a series of six letters v ns exchanged between the Marysville 
office of California Rural Legal Assistance, the State administrator 
and the USDA regional office. CRLA contended that Sutter County s 
denial of food to all public assistance rr ipients violated the State plan, 
which itself required distribution to ail such households. USDA ac- 
knowledged that it was aware of this problem in Sutter and other 
counties but the only help offered was to suggest that the county super- 
visors be contacted by CRLA in hope that they would change their 
policy. Tho State’s response was that the Federal regulations offered 
each county a choice to include or exclude welfare families; like, 
USDA, it was suggested that the board of supervisors be contacted. 
CRLA’s response was a detailed legal analysis of the Federal regula- 
tions which reached the obvious conclusion from dear J^pnDtory 
language, that only the State could make such a choice and tno State 

*8m Appendix 2 , pp. 2202-2301. 
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chapter then ended as the interested attorney 

The next chapter began in 1969, when, shortly after arriving in 
Marvsville, I initiated a series of 11 letters. The same arguments were 
made. Exnspe rated, on November 13, 1909, I threatened suit. Twelve 
davs later, USDA finallv acknowledged that the regulations meant 
wliat thev said and the State was directed to enforce its own plan. 
Then California’s Attorney General wrote I>r. Max Rafferty, the JState 
administrator, detailing the illegality and urging immediate enforce- 

should 
northern 

California’s last great flood. It rained every’ day in Decembei. lms is 
orchard country and it was the pruning season but no 'work was avail- 
able because of the rain. In fact, in m id- J a nu a rv , the P resident de- 
clared tlu 14-county region a disaster area; over $60 million was soon 

provided in disaster relief. , , 1f , 

Yet. we finallv had to file suit on February 4, 1970, on behalf of all 
<■’ v, pveludcd families in the 12 counties; I have attached copies of the 
as exhibit 2.* On the very next day, the State plan was ic- 
♦Muphasiw that (ho couiiti*:' li"d to comply v>itli it. tin t-ne rob 
lav USDA approved the revision. Because of the ever-present 
v >cod u ml * delays in court, it wa. months before the last county, 
.San Bernardino; gave in and complied. In the five worst counties, be- 
fore the suit, there, was a total of 1,954 persons p.-M t icipating. Aftei , 
part si*i pat ion increased in those five to over 31,000. in Mei-ced County 
it went- from 215 to nearly 15,000 in 8 months. For all 12 counties, 
participation increased from 50,000 to over 190,000. 

Prior to the suit there was either a food stamp or a commodity pro- 
gram in every county of the State. But, as the California experience 
demonstrated, it is not enough for USDA to come before this com- 
mittee with just data ns to the number of counties in the Nation with 
an oix»rutive program. The testimony of the witnesses that were heard 
last year presented a very good analysis of the programs that exi e 

in California. . _ . rn i 

Illegally operated programs exist all over the country. I he lespon- 
sibil it v of requiring the States to comply with Federal regulations is 
that of the Department of Agriculture. But they never have assumed 
that responsibility. 

Program Benefits Treated as Income 

Another eligibility problem that should be dealt with is that of 
treating program benefits as income. In Massachusetts, most of the 
housing authorities were assuming that ail tenants rece l ved benefite 
from either the food stamp or commodity program and the ►School 
Lunch Program. Reids were determined on the basis of such assump- 
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tions. Soon after a lawsuit was filed this year, the practice ceased. 
A. current regulation prohibits the reduction of welfare grants because 
coni modi tv benefits arc received. It should be inodificd to bur consid- 
era tion of such benefits for any purpose. 

Senator Murphy, 2 years a pro, believedthat OEO Bcgnl Services 
Programs should deal with cases of individuals and not broad^ legal 
problems or test cases; but what we are dealing with. Senator, is law 
enforcement cases; not test enses. It is a great waste of legal resources 
to have to go to court after exchanging IT letters between State and 
Federal administrators to enforce a very cl car Federal obligation on 
the part of local and State governments. This is the duty of the Fed- 
eral Government — to waste those hinds of resources, to_have to go to 
court and suffer all of the tedious procedural delays and consume the 
energv of so manv people — when the Federal Government should be 
enforcing its own ‘regulations — is a pure waste of our resources. Most 
of the efforts that we have to engage in is to force governments to 
obov the existing law that applies to them. . 

Manv, but not all. States provide for hardship deductions from gross 
income". These deductions recognize that some families have excess 
costs for shelter* medical care, transportation, ct cetera. These should 

applv in every State. . . , . .-p, • 

Manv counties deny commodities during the harvest season, this 
crude, archaic u work incentive” could he stopped by litigation. It 
would be so much o..siov though if the Department merely exercised its 

regulatory power. ^ , 

With respect to migrants and residency, there should be no resi- 
dency requirements for migrants. There^ are two types of residency 
requirements. Thirational residence requires you to he ft permanent 
resident of an area for a particular period of time. That is unconsritr 
tionul. But there are still many areas that are applying it. Ihe o 4 
type of residency requirement, one that is most important: for migi a 
because migrants have a permanent home somewhere, is the requiio- 
ment of pofinanent ^sidenvv. It means that you have to have an in- 
tention to remain in that State hut no durational intention Migrants 
usually have no such intention. Such a requirement should he elimi- 
nated from the commodity program because it excludes migrants from 

its vital benefits. , , 

The inability or unwillingness of many local ctticmls to spend no 
more on administrative and operational costs than the absolute^ mini- 
mum pervades the program. Its effect is most telling in the variety or 
harriers which are placed before actual participants. The problem is 
both fiscal and logistical. 



The Furthest Shaix Be Bast 

Here, the “First Daw of Government Benefits” operates most clearly . 
The further one lives from a distribution center, the less likely he is to 
participate. The full “bundle” weighs about 100 pounds for a family 
of four. Twenty-five pounds can he very heavy for the aged or infirm. 
"When a family is especially poor, no car exists and taxi or bus fare — 
but, of course, there are no buses in the poorest areas: — comes very, very 
dear. The answer is more distribution centers and trucks when -popula- 
tion density is particularly low. On the Pine Ridge Indian Reservation 
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in South Dakota — the second largest in the Uiuted States, 4^300 square 
miles — there is only one certification clerk — at the to\m of Pme Ridge. 
Seventy-five percent of the participants live throughout the rest o^ the 
reservation. When it snows, there is a significant decline in 

P: Man? a of°the problems that exist in terms of the logistical distribu- 
tion of commodities requii'e more labor, a greater 

bution, and more distribution centers. As others have described, local 
government is unwilling or unable to provide the necessary funds for 

SU I h would 1 ^iggest S a simple answer. In 1967, Congress amended the 
Social Security Act and added the work incentive p^gram (AvIN). 
AFDC recipients could be employed under Section 43^ of the iU *J 
learn warehousing and teamster skills, participation m the commodity 
program could expand significantly, andthe counties couldbe relived 
of four-fifths of their personnel costs. [WI.lT provides that -the ^Federal 
Government will pay 80 percent of the wage.^ Perhaps if HEW 
been administering the commodity program, this would be a reality 
today. I know of no public service project m the commodity distnnu- 
tion context. WIN is available and it should be utilized in order to 
expand the existing funds that the counties and States are willing to 
commit with respect to labor. _ 

There is one final item that I would like to mention. Just a few 
months ago. Congress made it abundantly clear that dual operation of 
the food stamp and commodity programs would be available to those 
States initiating such a request. Food Stamp Amendments of j«) 71. 
Public haw 91-i l. Section 3(h). Congress provided for three instances 
in which this could occur; the third instance is “on the request of the 
State agency.” On July 21. 1971, the State of Washington requested 
dual operation because of incredibly high level of unemployment m 
the State. The June 1971 unemployment rate in Sen** 1 - was 15.7 per- 
cent; in the city’s model cities area in Jiuv”' * • 4.8 percent. 



USDA Dkxiks State's lu -uts 

On August 5. 1971, USDA wrote the State and, while acknowledg- 
ing that the 1971 Food Stamp Amendments provides for dual opera- 
t ion on request of the States, said that “the Department lias decided 

that it will not approve any dual operations.” 

X want to come hack to inv initial theme. In 1<88, James jVtadison, in 
the Federalist Papers (No.* 51), raid in both pithy and eternally ap- 
plimblo terms that : 

In framing a Kovernment, which is to he administered by men over men, the 
arent dlfflculty lies in this: you must first enable the government to control the 
governed ; and in the next place oblige it to control itself. 

This is now the “next place” for Congress and the commodity 

program. , . , , , 

Senator Percy. I thank you very much and it could not end on a 
better note. I think Federalist Paper No. 51 is on factions m govern- 
ment. It is certainly one of the most intelligent documents in analyz- 
ing how we operate, and we certainly see evidence of that every day in 
Congress. 



• * 
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Because of the lateness of the hour, I will keep mv questions very 
short ; and your statement was so complete and thorough that it will 
not be necessary to question you too deeply. 

Does the State or the county pick up the national funds in the 
sliding scale which you propose ? 

Mr. Ahascat,. I think it would be more prefei'able t.> have the State 
pick up the matching funds because tlio State has a much greater 
taxing power. That is something that has been discussed with respect 
to revenue sharing. It would be much simpler for the State to pick 
up the local matching funds and the sliding scale would be the de- 
terminant of how much goes to each county. This would be based on 
county variations in these two factors. OEO has collected the data for 
each county in the Nation; it keeps the data current; the Department 
of Agriculture can utilize it. # 

Senator Perc y. Y ou m enti oned that if the program han been ad- 
ministered by HEW, the WIN program would have provided a solu- 
tion to train per=wr nel to dispose of the food and so forth. 

Why do you think the WIN program has not been applied to the 
commodity program under the USDA? 

Mr. Abascal. 5 Think that is an example of many of the problems 
of administering 'Pc program by the Department of Agriculture and 
perhaps it is lack of information about the existence of this program. 
But IIEW is committed to this program and those kinds of programs 
that exist like Manpower in the Department of Labor and HEW are 
very familiar to t e administrators there. 

Perhaps if the -ommodity program had been administered in HEW. 
the idea would . vo occurred to them that they could^ extend WTN 
and relieve many of the problems of local goveiTiineiifc by combining 
the two programs, the commodity and the work programs. 

Senator Percy. What would you suggest as the money source for 
this open-ended administrative fund? 

Mv. Aiiascat,. Section 32. Section 32 provides more than enough 
money than would he iiecessnv’ I said, S?-JOO million was returned 
to tile Treasury in 19G9. I r .1 not certain of the conversion of these 
Section 32 funds to effect a reduction of CCC appropriations, but I 
think that should be inquired into by the committee. 

If Section 32 funds could be used for the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration so that, they will not have to return Section 32 funds, there is 
much more than enough in Section 32. 

Senator Percy. Do you happen to know how much IJSDA collects 
in liquidated damages every year ? 

USDA Has No I x formation on Coulec no* s 

Mr. Abascal. No. It is my understanding that a recent response to 
such an inquiry by the USDA said that such information is not avail- 
able. I think that is a further condemnation of the Department. If 
their accounting function is so inefficient that they do not know how 
much they collect with respect to the exercise of this power, there is 
something wrong with their accounting. . 

Senator Percy. Finally, do you think that we need legislation to 
bring about this Client’s Council or can it be done by regulation? 
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Mr. An a scat.. In early every one of these solutions the recommenda- 
tions that I have made and many other people have made-can be made 
by re "illation- because the legislation for Ihe program is so limited. 
All tliere is is an appropriation. Section 32 is merely an appropriation 
and the purpose is to provide food for low-income households. 1 here 
is no other legislative limitation. All these things can be done by regu- 
lation. Congress has not restricted USD A m any way. In fact it has 
given probably the broadest based latitude to this program that lias 
been given to anything similar. Nearly everything that has been su„ 

gested can be done by regulation. . . -i 

Senator Percy. Lastly, on page 4 of your testimony, you indicated 
that if H.R. 1 is enacted or wore to be enacted on October 1 of this 
year, 35 to 45 percent of all AFDC families would have their giants 

reduced or terminated. , , 

What you are talking about there is their commodity food gi ants . 

Mr. Adascal. No. , , . . j. xx i? i 

Senator Percy. Are you implying that you do not tavor id.K. l 

for that reason ? . i 

Mr. Abascae. No. Their welfare grants would be reduced or tcimi- 

nated. Their cash assistance grants would be reduced or terminated 
by that rough percentage, and that is because of the elimination ot 

The method of taking outside income and subtracting it from a. 
average income so that in tlie upper third, those fanulies that aic a i e 
to achieve full need because of the supplemental income, their total 
incomes will be redistributed to those with no income, so their grants 
will decline. Therefore, their food needs will be more dependent upon 
some other program. 

Senator Percy. Do you personally support D.K. 1 « 

Mr. Atiarcae. No, I do not. 

Senator Percy. And have you made clear your reasons fo.- that . 
Mr. Auarcae. No, I have not. I talked to several people m the ast 
couple days on this position, people who. are very close to the hill— 
Senator Pibicofl's office — and I am planning to write to the Congiess 
and explain this. Mv familiarity with it, again, is simply because Cali- 
fornia is doing this and we filed a lawsuit 2 weeks ago on tins issue, 
and then I be^an to understand that the new California grant system 
is the II. K. 1 grant system, and these consequences become clear to 

me from that experience. . 

Senator Percy. Mr. Abascal, we thank you very much for being here. 

I wonder if Mr. Schlossberg has any question ? 



Was Department in V ioeatiox of Law ? 

Mr. Scheossbero. I really have just one comment. Senator Percy 
mentioned this earlier in the hearing when you were not m the room- 
in regard to the dual operation of the programs. Given the act passed 
last year — which specifically provides for Department regulations, 
which also provide for it — it would seem that the Department s posi- 
tion, in regard to Seattle that they would not permit dual operations, 
is in clear violation of the law. 
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Mr. Abascal. The two earlier— there are three options. The first two 
options require some determination of fact by th~ Secretary. The first 
is that during temporary emergency situations the Semetaiy tlecei- 
n lines the commercial channels of food distribution lias ueen disiup ei . 

That requires a factual determination. , 

The second category, for such periods of time the Secretary deter- 
mines necessary to effect an orderly transition from food stamps to 
commodities. That requires a factual determination. 

But the third category is just upon the request of the State agency. 
The State of "Washington requested this and 3 weeks later the Depart- 
ment said, “We have determined as a matter of policy we will not 
approve any dual operation.” . _ . „ ^ 

Mr. Schlossberq. In this case, the State Avas willing to paj for the 

operation of the program ? , . _ . . , ^ 

Mr. Abascau Yes. They did not request any subsidy from the De- 
partment in terms of administrative costs, but merely requested 
authorization of the Department. The State was willing to pick up the 
costs h- satisfy this tremendous need. Unemployment is very, very 
hi«h— 7 percent. There is a great deal of unemployment. If it is 15 
percem i lemployment, hidden unemployment becomes very, very 
high ; as shown by all the data on unemployment in the model cities 
area, it is 4R percent. 

Mr. Schtx>ssburg. Thank you. _ 

Senator Percy. I would like representatives from the Department 
of Agriculture to just meet with me for a moment afterwards. I would 

like to put a question to them. . 

I wish to express the complete appreciation to our witnesses today 
who have offered such valuable testimony and assisted this committee 
so much. 

The committee is in recess, to reconvene at 10 a.m., on Wednesday, in 
room S-407, of the Capitol. 

(Whereupon, at 1:10 p.m idttee was - • • ° 

reconvene at 10 a.m., on Sep: cinucu j,'2, xo t x, in room S-407, ol the 
Capitol.) 
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Appendix 1 

ITEMS PERTINENT TO HEARINGS OF SEPT. 15, 1971 



Item 1 — Material Submitted by Witnesses 



FROM MARLOW RIGGINS 

City of Phoenix, 

Office of the Mayor., 

September' 13, 1971 . 

To whom it may concern : _ T . 

I hereby verify that on one occasion while visiting the Riggins family, I o - 
served bones and feathers In surplus commodity chicken. Bhx Ev ans. 



We the undersigned, who must rely mainly on USD A surplus foods for our 
family's diet want to protest the condition of certain surplus commodities. We 
have received flour, rice, and canned chicken that actually has been infested 
with worms. We have also found feathers and sh n-P pieces of in the 

“boneless” chicken. We l -'ow t our t .1 bt tter nourished If 

boneies. cmc frOK , tVlou . s , inertly fe ,-. • --elieve i .• 'he agricultural 

(/> , , >ur gtate would benefit more if we could buy their products with 

Food Stamps than they do under the present system of surplus commodities: 



Date 



Name 



Address 



Rem 



Sept. 10, 1971 
Sept. 10, 1971 



Sept. 10,1971 
Sept. 10, 1971 

Sept. 10,1971 

Sept. 10, 1971 
Sept. 10, 1971 
Sept. 13,1971 



Ruby Bowen 1115 West Broadway, Phoenix 

7 * Ariz. 

Marlow Riggins ^Phoen^Ariz 06, AP *’ 555# 



Lonie Lee Morgan 1939 East Rurchla. 

Jessie Mary Cheatam 3102 East Chipman Road, 

Phoenix, Ariz. 

Eumuhii Fox-- 2051 East Sana Ana, Phoenix, 

Ariz. 

Jewel H. Brown 122! ^ rt £ Street 

Ida Noble 4205 South 21fct St 

James WMI " --- 211 East Space 

James win 14<85040> Phoenix, Ariz. 

Wiley Noble 4205 South 2 1st St. 

( 2165 * 



Wptp' little btac k bugs in 

coir ft unities. 

FIwt; tvu vith warms, feathers 
sm, j bones in cans of 
eucmtn 

Wirms Sicken. 

Bt&i in tteir. 

Worns ir. «ur. 

BIsck but. in flour and rice. 

Too many frogs and worms. 



Notitfara^n nutrition. 
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